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I.  Obfervations  on  the  Hiflory  of  St.  George,  the 
Patron  Saint  of  England ;  wherein  Dr.  PettingaPs 
allegorical  Interpretation  of  the  Equefirian  Figure 
on  the  George;  and  the  late  Mr .  Byrom’s  Conjee- 
iure>  that  St.  George  is  miflahen  for  Pope  Gregory, 
are  briefly  confuted.  And  the  Martyr  of  Cappa¬ 
docia,  as  Patron  of  England,  and  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter ,  is  defended  againfl  both . 

Read  April  io,  1777. 

THE  connexion  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  with 
the  Patron  of  the  Englijh  Nation  St.  George,  whofe 
Anniverfary  is  the  day  appointed  by  ftatute  for  the  Election  of 
their  Officers,  and  whereof  the  King's  moft  excellent  Majetfy 
Vol.  V.  .  B 


2  Mr.  Pegge’s  Observations  on 

is  the  Founder  and  Patron  [a ],  as  well  as  Sovereign  of  the 
Order  of  St.  George,  feems  to  make  it  neceflary  that  fome  proper 
notice  fhould  be  taken,  by  fome  of  its  members,  of  two  late 
publications  tending  to  the  Annihilation  of  this  Saint.  There 
can  he  no  reafon,  at  this  day,  again  ft  an  Enquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  Ad miftion  and  Acceptance  of  St.  George ,  the  Martyr, 
by  our  Anceftors  as  the  Patron  and  Protedor  of  this  kingdom; 
efpecially  fmce  Dr.  Pettingal ,  Author  of  one  of  the  Pieces 
alluded  to,  fuppofes  the  George  and  Garter  to  be  entirely 
of  an  emblematical  or  allegorical  Nature;  and  Mr.  By  row; 
Author  of  the  other  Piece,  has  declared,  that  St.  Gregory  the 
Great ,  Biftaop  of  Rome,  and  not  St.  George ,  was  the  real  Patron- 
Saint  of  the  Engli/h.  Both  thefe  notions,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  erroneous,  I  have  endeavoured  to  combat,  in  the  following 
Efiay  ;  wherein,  though  the  matter  be  treated  with  all  poftible 
brevity,  yet  fufficient,  1  truft,  will  be  faid,  to  convince  all  im¬ 
partial  and  competent  judges,  on  which  fide  of  the  Queftion  the 
truth  lies. 

If  it  be  alked,  on  what  footing  the  Inftkution  of  the  Garter 
ftands  at  this  day  ?  on  what  principle,  now  we  have  done 
with  the  fuperftitious  part  of  it,  does  the  Order  continue? 
1  anfwer  clearly,  that,  as  for  the  encouragement  of  all  virtuous 
and  noble  actions  in  the  worthies  of  his  court,  the  Order  was 
firft  ereded  by  that  magnanimous  Prince,  King  Edward  Ill;  fo 
it  fubfifts  at  this  time,  with  the  fame  laudable  intention,  under 
the  Aufpices  of  a  great,  a  powerful,  and  a  munificent 
King.  And  this,  all  muft  allow  to  be  one  of  the  belt  political 
motives  that  can  poffibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  a  Sovereign*  a 
virtuous,  and  religious  Prince. 


[a]  See  the  copy  of  the  Charter,  p.  4. 
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The  learned  member  of  the  Society  o t  Antiquaries  before 
quoted,  following  the  example  of  John  Calvin,  Dr.  Reynolds, 
Dr.  Bois  [£],  and  others,  has  Lately  called  in  queftion  the  very 
Exigence  of  St.  George.  44  There  does  not,  lays  he,  appear 
44  any  Efficient  grounds  to  believe  that  there  ever  was fuch  a 
44  Perfofi ,  except  it  be  fuppofed  to  relate  to  the  Anan  ol  that 
44  name ;  and  then  there  is  no  reafon  to  be  given,  why  the 
44  orthodox  Weltern  church  Ihould  be  fo  inconliftent  with 
44  itfelf,  as  to  fhew  fuch  diftinguiffied  Honours  to  the  memory 
44  of  a  perfon  whom  they  reckoned  amotfgft  the  moll  peftilent 
44  Heretics.  The  Reality  of  his  Exiltence  therefore  being  more 
44  than  problematic,  we  may  be  juftihed  in  calling  about  for 
44  another  ffignification  of  the  Equeflrian  Figure  on  the  George, 
44  more  agreeable  to  Truth,  and  more  confident  in  all  its 
4{  parts  [c].”  He  then  endeavours  to  evince,  with  much  Inge¬ 
nuity  and  Erudition,  it  mult  be  confeffed,  that  the  Infigniaot 
our  mod:  noble  Englifh  Order,  the  George  and  the  Garter ,  are 
to  be  refolved  into  an  emblematical,  or  rather  a  talilmatical 
Apparatus  \d]. 

Dr.  Pettingal’s  Notion  tends  evidently  to  the  Annihilation  of 
our  Patron,  and  at  fir  ft  fight  feems  to  reded  much  Dilhonour 
upon  the  mod:  noble  Order;  yet,  when  properly  conddered,  it 
does  not  materially  affed  the  Dignity  of  that  Inftitution,  not 

[£]  Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  Pt.  II.  c.  5.  §  43.  Dr.  Pet.  Heylin’s  Hid. 
of  St.  George  aflerted,  p.  4.  36.  feq.  333.  4M.  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon,  Hiftoric. 
Account  of  St.  George,  1704,  who  contends  that  George,  bifhop  of  Oftia, 
Legate  here,  A.  D.  787,  is  the  perfon  meant  by  St.  George;  the  Story  of  George, 
the  Saint  and  Martyr  of  Cappadocia,  being,  in  his  opinion,  all  a  Fi&ion.  See 
him,  p.  104.  Pt.  II.  p.  85. 

[c]  Dr.  Pettingal,  p.  ix,  34.  of  his  Diflertation  on  the  Original  of  the 
Equeftrian  Figure  on  the  George,  &c.  written  about  A.  D.  1760. 

U]  Idem,  p,  x.50.  And  this  indeed  is  the  Tenor  of  his  whole  Diflertation. 

kB  2  even 
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even  fuppofing  the  Truth,  or  the  Merits  of  the  Caufe,  to  be 
with  the  Dodtor,  fince  a  plaufible  Symbol  implies  an  effort  of 
Genius,  and  in  the  main  it  would  not  be  at  all  difgraceful  either 
to  the  Sovereign,  or  the  Knights  Companions,  to  have  their 
Order  derived  from  an  Emblem,  or  a  figurative  Device  [V]. 
This  acknowledgement  is  no  more  than  an  a<ft  of  juftice 
towards  this  able  Antiquary,  and  his  ingenious  Interpretation  of 
the  Equeftrian  Figure  on  the  George ;  fince  this  is  at  leaft  as 
honourable,  in  refpedt  of  the  moft  noble  Order,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  derivation  of  it  from  the  legendary  ftory  of  St.  George’s 
killing  a  Dragon,  related  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine;  and  much 
more  honourable  than  deducing  the  Original  and  the  Name  of 
the  Saint,  as  fome  of  the  Learned  do,  from  George,  the  Here¬ 
tical  Arian  Bifhop  of  Alexandria,  an  infamous  Profligate,  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  Heathen,  on  account  of  his  fcandalous  and 
intolerable  Oppreflions  of  the  People. 

But  then,  as  to  the  Merits  of  the  Do&or’s  Hypothefis,  and 
his  mode  of  fupporting  it;  which  laffc  is,  indeed,  entirely  new, 
though  one  fhould  admit,  that  many  of  the  Popifh  Saints  are 
meer  Non-entities;  and  that  many  improbable,  falfe,  and 
fabulous  Stories,  like  that  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  have 
been  told  concerning  thofe  Phantafms ;  yet  few,  I  believe,  will 
concur  with  Dr.  Pettingal  in  his  opinion,  that  St.  George  was 
no  more  than  an  allegorical  Saint;  becaufe  it  is  fo  extremely 
difficult,  and  even  impoflible,  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Franks ,  or 

the  Weftern  Chriflians,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  were  very  igno- 

■  * 

[<?]  See  Heylin,  p.  72.  feq.  where  he  obferves,  that  Sigifmund,  the  Emperor, 
and  King  of  Hungary,  eredted  an  Order  of  Knighthood,  which  he  entituled, 
of  the  Dragon ,  with  a  fymbolical  Interpretation.  The  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  has  its  Foundation  alfo  in  Fancy  alone,  Heylin,  Cofmogr.  Lib.  II.  p.  28. 
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rant  and  illiterate  men,  when  they  were  in  the  Eaft,  where 
they  heard  fo  much  of  this  Cappadocian  Saint  and  Soldier,  and 
of  his  Martyrdom;  fhould  ever  think  of  viewing  him,  his 
Miracles,  and  Exploits,  in  a  figurative  and  emblematical  light. 
We  may  depend  upon  it,  that  though  at  this  diftance  of  time 
we  can  recover  fo  few  particulars  of  St.  George’s  ftory,  and 
can  arrive  at  fo  little  certainty  about  the  circumftances  of  it; 
yet,  the  Adventurers  in  the  Cru fades  undoubtedly  regarded  him 
as  a  real  Perfon,  a  moft  glorious  and  illuflrious  Martyr.  They 
found  his  name  in  the  Calendars  [/];  they  met  with  various 
places  denominated  from  him  [g];  they  frequented  his  tomb  [Z>] ; 
they  heard  him  invoked  [/'],  and  heard  much  of  his  appari¬ 
tions  [k]  ;  they  faw  churches  and  monafteries  dedicated  to 
him  [/],  and  even  received,  as  they  thought,  feafonable  and 
fpecial  afiiftance  from  Heaven,  through  his  mediation  [m] ;  and 
laftly,  not  to  mention  his  reliques  [«],  they  could  not  but 
ohferve  proper  fervices  appointed  for  him  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Liturgies  [0].  After  all  which,  it  is  not  poffible  that 

.[/]  Selden,  §.41.  where  Tome  particulars  of  his  Martyrdom  are  mentioned; 
and  lee  hereafter. 

[g]  Hey  1  in,  p.  133.  146.  284.  294.  The  Bofporus  was  called  the  Arm  of 
St.  G  eorge.  Fuller’s  Holy  War,  p.  56. 

[. b ]  Heylin,  p.  145. 

[i]  lb.  p-274. 

[i]  lb.  p.  249-  feq.  293*  Fuller’s  Holy  War,  p.  27. 

[/]  Heylin,  p.  134.  272.  275*  Selden,  §  41.  The  churches,  as  Butler 
obferves,  were  innumerable.  And  Sir  P.  Rycaut  fays,  that  if  there  were  two 
churches  in  a  town,  fpeaking  of  the  Eaft,  one  of  them  was  fure  to  be  facred  to 
St.  George.  Sec-  Churchill,  IV.  p.  38,  39. 

[w]  Selden,  §  41.  See  hereafter. 

[»]  Heylin,  p.  223.  feq.  Caxton’s  Golden  Legend,  f,  cvii.  b. 

[c]  Selden,  §  41.  Heylin,  p.  210.  feq. 
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our  Ancedors,  on  their  return  from  the  Ead  ;  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  in  the  -reign  ;of  King  Edward  the  Third,  (liquid  deem- 
of  him  otherwile,  than  as  having  been  once  a  true  man,  and 
more  than  an  ideal  figment  of  the  brain.  Whence  Mr.  Selden 
writes,  and  with  great  judgment  and  propriety,  “  That  the 
“  many  and  ancient  Dedications  of  Churches  to  him,  old  Rela- 
“  tions  of  his  Miracles  and  Apparitions,  the  peculiar  Liturgies 
“  and  Fedivals  in  both  Churches  [Greek  and  Latin]  belonging 
“  to  him,  and  divers  other  particulars  before-mentioned  or 
“  defigned  of  him  (his  being  a  Martyr  haying  been  never, 
“  before  this  Age,  quefiioned),  may  fupply  the  full  weight  of 
ci  the  bed  ecclefiadical  dory  that,  could  have  been  left  of 
“  him  [/>].’*  Indeed,  this  excellent  Scholar  and  Antiquary,  was 
fully  convinced,  upon  the  drided  enquiry,  of  the  exidence  of  St. 
George,  both  as  a  man  and  a  martyr;  and  the  lame  may  be  faid 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Dodor  Heylin,  and  Dr.  Fuller,  the  latter 
of  whom,  rejeding  the  allegorical  fenfe  fome  vyould  put  on  St. 
George’s  dory,  obferves  the  improbability  of  the  Englilh  nation's 
chufing  a  fiditious  Saint  for  their  Patron,  when  the  world  abounds 
with  fo  many  real  ones  [y].  Dr.  Heylin,  who  has  handled  the  ar¬ 
gument  the  mod  copioully,  has  fhewn  that  authors  of  all  ages, 
from  Eufebius  Caefarienfis,  A.  326,  to  Henr.  Oraeus,  A.  1600, 
have  acknowledged  the  reality  of  our  Saint  and  Martyrfr]; 
and  I  fhall  here  beg  leave  to  recite  his  Conclufion,’  fo  pertinent 
to  the  purpofe,  though  the  palfage  be  fomewhat  long.  If 
“  we  confult  the  Tedimonies  of  all  forts  of  men,  (fays  this 
“  learned  and  diligent  writer),  we  find  Saint  George  to  be  thus 
“  reckoned,  [that  is,  a  martyr]  both  by  Turkes  (as  in  the  next 

[/>]  Selden,  §  43  ;  verfus  finem. 

\_q]  Fuller’s  Holy  War,  p.  27. 

fr]  Heylin,  p.  161,  feq.  ✓ 
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(t  chapter)  and  by  Chriftians;  by  the  Weft  churches,  and  the 
“  Eafterne;  by  Papifts,  and  by  Proteftants  ;  by  Princes,  Pre- 
“  lates,  and  their  People ;  by  writers  antient  and  moderne, 
“  If  we  expecft  the  general  coil  lent  herein  of  all  the  times 
“  and  ages,  fince  his  death  and  martyrdome,  we  have  already 
“  made  it  plaine  by  way  of  a  Chronologie  [j],  that  there  hath 
“  been  no  age,  no  not- that  feculum  infelix ,  as  it  is  called  by 
“  Bellarmine,  in  which' we  have  not  plentifull  affurance  of  our 
“  caufe.'  And  for  the  clofe  of  all,  looke  into  all  parts  of  the 
6i  world,  and  tell  me  which  of  all  the  three,  hath  not  afforded 
“  honour  to  him  as  an  holy  martyr.  His  name  commemorated 
“  in  the  Marty  rologies  Of  Rome  and  Greece ;  his  Reliques  reve- 
“  renced  in  Spaine,  Confantinople ,  France,  and  Germany ;  Tem- 
“  pies  eredted  to  his  honour,  in  Rome ,  Fhrace ,  Ramula,  Diof- 
“  polls,  Alexandria ,  Caire,  and  /Ethiopia,  and  in  other  places,  by 
“  Prelates,  Popes,  and  Emperours ;  Temples  in  Alfa,  Europe, 
“  and  in  Africa.  And  in  the  principal  Cities  alfo  of ’the  Eaft, 
“  and  Weft,  and  Southern  parts  of  the  whole  world.  Then 
“  certainly  we  may  afftrme  of  our  St.  George,  as  the  Hiftorian 
“  did  of  Pompey.  gfpot  partes-  ter  r arum  font,  tot  fecit  monument  a 
“  viSionf fucef^.  So  then,  the  ftorie  of  Saint  George ,  and 
“  the  opinion  of  his  being  a  martyr,  having  beetle  entertained 
“  by  all  fotts'of  men,  in  all  the  ages  of  the  church;  and  ’all1 
“  the  quarters1  of  the  world,  we  may  maintaine:  according  to1 
“  the  rule  of  Lerinenfs  [«],  that  therefore  it  -is  to  be  counted 
“  true,  without  more  diluting.  The  one  affirmed  by  Dodtor 

rq  He  refers  here  to  the  Catalogue  of  Authors  put  down  by  hiru,  p.  i6‘i.  feq. 

[r]  Veil.  Patercul.  1.  ii.  t 

[&]  Vincenfius  Lerinenfis  adverf.  Haeref.  cap.  3.  whofe  words  are:  “  In 
“  Ecclefia  Cathollca  iilud  magnopere  curandum  eh,  ut  teneamus  id;  quoth  ab‘ 
“  omnibus,  quod  femper,  quod  ubique,  creditum  eft.” 
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*<  Reynolds  [w],  Georgius ,  quo  m  orient  alls,  et  accident  alls  ecciefin 
pro  martyr e  col'tlR  And  in  another  place,  “  Univerfalem 
“  ecclejiam ,  efl,  orient  ale  m  et  Occident  alem ,  Georg  i  urn,  pro 

“  mar  tyre  coluijfe:  out  of  which  one  fo  granted,  we  will,  with* 
“  out  demanding  leave,  conclude  the  other  [*].’* 

To  return  to  our  anceftors  in  the  1 4th  Century.  It  is  plain 
to  demonftration,  that  K.  Edward  III.  efteemed  St.  George  a 
real  perfon  ;  for,  he  fays,  exprefsly,  in  the  extant  copies  of  his 
Statutes,  “  Ad  honorem  omnipotentis  Dei,  San&ae  Mariae,  Vir* 
«  ginis  gloriofae,  et  Santti  Georgii  Martyris ,  Dominus  nofter,” 
&c.  [_y].  And,  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that,  in  thofe  days 
of  darknefs,  the  beft  people  could  believe  even  the  ftory  of  St. 
George's  killing  the  Dragon  in  its  literal  fenfe,  as  Jacobus  de 
Voragine  had  then  broached  it  in  the  Golden  Legend;  juft  as  the 
antient  Greeks  and  Romans  did  that  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda* 
of  Apollo  and  Python,  and  of  Bellerophon  and  the  Chimaera, 
without  ever  recurring  to  thephyfical  and  recondite  meaning  of 
them ;  though  wre,  who  are  now  living  in  a  more  enlightened  age* 
can  fee  fo  many  reafons  for  difcarding  them  all.  So  far,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  conception,  would  the  court  of  King  Edward  the 
Third  be,  from  refining  upon  anequeftrian  figure  with  a  dragon 
underneath  it,  either  by  putting  a  fpiritual  interpretation  upon 
it,  or  by  accepting  and  ufing  it  as  a  talifman  or  charm.  And  the 
lame  may  be  laid  of  our  Knights  in  the  reign  of  K.  Henry  VIII. 

[u>]  This  learned  man  was  of  opinion,  that  St.  George  the  Martyr,  of  Cap¬ 
padocia,  was  the  fame  perfon  as  George  the  Ariarii  bilhop  of  Alexandria.  See 
above,  p.  3. 

[x]  Dr.  Heylin,  p.  241. 

[>]  Aflimole  in  Appendice,  paffim.  and  fee  there,  N°  i.  alfo  the  book, 
p.  152.  189. 
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who  firft  brought  the  George  into  the  Order  [z],  and  premifes 
to  his  flatutes;  u  Whereas  .  .  .  Edwarde,  the  Thirde  of  that 

“  Name  ...  to  th’  onnoure  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the 
46  blefled  and  immaculate  Virgyn  Marie,  and  the  bleffid  Martir 
“  Sainte  George,”  &c.  Dr.  Pettiugal,  I  obferve,  builds  much 
on  this  Equeftrian  figure,  as  appofite  to  the  reprefentation  of 
the  Sun,  Perfeus,  Bellerophon,  &c.  on  fome  ancient  Remains, 
whole  Images  he  conceives  are  phyfically  to  be  underftood,  and 
as  fo  many  hieroglyphics.  But,  with  fubmiffion  to  this  learned 
Antiquary,  our  anceftors  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  VIII.  put  no  fuch  abldrufe  meaning  on  the  {lory  of 
St.  George ,  underftanding  the  ufual  effigies  of  their  patron  lite¬ 
rally;  fince,  both  in  the  Eaft  [a],  and  here  in  England^],  he 
was  wont  to  be  depidled  in  that  form,  before  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  was  created.  And  one  cannot  but  fubfcribe  to  the  de¬ 
claration  of  Mr.  Selden,  46  that  no  apter  figure  could  be  made  of 
him,  being  fuppofed  a  foldier  and  a  commander  [c].”  And 
in  that  fhape  we  behold  him,  on  the  coins  of  Ruffia  [V],  and 
on  their  arms  [/], 

[%]  See  p.  15,  note  jf. 

[«]  Nicephorus  Gregoras  apud  Seldenum,  §  44.  And  fee  the  citation  from 
Baronius  in  that  fe&ion.  See  alfo  §  41.  verfus  finem.  Heylin,  p.  75.  277.  and 
Dr.  Pettingal,  p.  36.44.  Nicephorus  indeed  ends  his  hiftory  about  1345;  but 
then  he  fpeaks  of  the  Equeftrian  Statue  of  St.  George ,  as  much  older.  And  the 
Apparition  of  the  Saint  at  Antioch  was  accordingly  on  horfeback,  as  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  p.  376.  reprefents  it. 

[£]  See  p.  24. 

[c]  Selden,  §  44. 

PJ  Of  St.  George,  as  a  great  Ruffian  Saint;  fee  Heylin,  p.  278.  And  for 
the  coins,  in  particular,  fee  Dr.  Pettingal,  p.  25;  and  what  will  be  advanced  con¬ 
cerning  them  hereafter,  p.  10. 

[*]  Selden,  §  44.  Gordon’s  Geograph,  Grammar,  p.  79. 
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The  Do&or,  when  he  fpeaks  of  BellerQphon,  Perfeus,  &c. 
finds  a  proper  etymology  for*  their  names  in  their  fymbolical 
characters  [/] ;  but  there  is  nothing  congruous  to  this  in 
refpect  of  St.  George ,  as  Dr.  Heylin  well  obferves,  whofe  name 
only  fignifies  an  hujbandman  [g]  ;  whence  I  fhould  think  it  ex¬ 
tremely  forced  and  unnatural,  to  put  the  like  interpretation 
upon  his  figures,  and  to  conflrue  that  in  a  myftical  fenfe  alfo. 

The  Doctor  has  interefled  the  Bafilidian  Hereticks  very 
much  in  this  bufinefs,  and  has  actually  engraved,  p.  25,  three 
fmall  irregular  filver  pieces,  of  undoubted  genuinenefs  and  anti¬ 
quity,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years  old ,  with  Ephefan 
letters  (as  he  characterifes  them),  and,  taking  them  for  Abraxas , 
has  beftowed  two  or  three  pages  in  explaining  them  upon  that 
plan,  but  to  very  little  purpofe  or  fatisfaction,  fince  they  appear 
to  me  to  be  modern  Ruffian  coins.  I  am  fure,  1  have  two  of 
the  fame  ftamp,  brought  from  Dantzig,  and  given  to  me  for 
fuch ;  and  the  Infcriptions  on  thofe  adduced  by  the  Doctor 
anfwer  to  the  Ruffian  Kopeicks  and  half  Kopeicks,  defcribed  in 
Snelling’s  Current  coins  of  Europe,  p.  1 1.  as  having  on  one  fide 
St.  George ,  and  on  the  other  Rufs  letters .  The  fame  figure  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon  hanging  in  a  fhield  round  the  neck  of 
the  double-headed  fpread  eagle,  make  part  of  the  arms  ofRuffia. 

I  flatter  myfelf,  upon  the  whole,  that  enough  has  been 
faid,  though  but  in  brief,  to  incline  any  one  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Selden,  Dr.  Heylin,  and  the  other  learned  gentlemen  above, 
who  think,  that,  though  fome  few  fcholars  have  doubted  of 
the  being  and  exigence  of  St.  George,  and  have  even  attempted 
to  interpret  his  hiftory  in  an  allegorical  fenfe ;  yet  there  is 

[/]  Bellerophon  he  deduces,  p.  11.  from  Baal ,  or  Bclrophe ,  the  God  of 
Healing;  and  Perfeus,  p.  12.  from  Peres,  an  horfeman. 

[d  Heylin,  p.  125-  feq.  334* 
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fufficient  evidence  to  induce  a  belief,  both  of  the  reality  of  his 
perfonal  exigence,  and  of  his  Martyrdom.  This  is  all  I  con¬ 
tend  for ;  fince,  as  to  the  miracles  reported  to  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  him,  and  various  other  particulars  of  his  hiftory 
contained  in  the  Legends,  I  pretend  not  to  juftify,  or  receive 
them.  But  as  to  the  two  points  I  mentioned,  St.  George’s 
exigence  and  his  martyrdom,  there  appears  to  be  as  full  proof 
of  them,  as  of  moft  other  hiflorical  fads.  Dr.  Pettingal, 
indeed,  remarks,  that  Procopius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Juftinian,  is  the  firft  perfon  that  mentions  our  Saint ;  and  that 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  wrote  under  Andronicus  Senior,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  firft  that  fpeaks  of  his  Equeftrian 
figure  [h],  But  Dr.  Heylin  has  rendered  it  exceedingly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  great  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  Eufebius,  though 
he  has  not  particularly  exprefled  St.  George’s  name,  has  yet 
fufficiently  pointed  him  out  in  his  8th  book[/].  I  take  no 
notice  of  the  teftimony  of  St.  Ambrofe,  Georgius  ChriJU  miles 
fdelijjimus ,  See.  becaufe  his  Liber  Praefationum,  whence  thofe 
words  are  taken,  is  not  extant,  and  the  words  are  only  cited  by 
fome  comparatively  recent  authors  [k],  But  it  is  thought  by 
feveral  learned  men[/],  that  Ladantius,  in  his  book  De  Mor - 
tibus  Perfecutorum ,  a  work  that  was  not  publifhed  when  Dr. 
Heylin  wrote,  when  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  edidt  again  ft 
the  Chriftians,  “  Quod  edidum  quidam ,  etfi  non  rede,  magno 
“  tamen  animo  diripuit  et  concidit,  cum  irridens  diceret  vido- 
“  rias  Gothorum  et  Sarmatarum  praepoftas.  Statimque  pro- 
<6  dudus,  non  modo  extortus,  fed  etiam  legitime  codus,  cum 

[ h ]  Dr.  Pettingal,  p.  27. 

[/J  Heylin,  p.  149.  feq. 

D]  Ib'  p-  153* 

[/]  Mr.  Wheatley,  on  the  Book.cf  Common  Prayer,  p.  64.  Mr.  Butler,  m 
Lives  of  Saints,  23d  April, 
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“  admirabili  patientia  poftremo  exuftus  eft  [«*],”  meant  our 
champion  St.  George.  As  to  Nicephorus,  his  hiftory  ends,  we 
allow,  A.  1345  ;  but  then  it  appears  from  his  words,  as  given 
by  Dr.  Heylin,  that  St.  George  was  pictured  011  horfeback  in 
Baldwin’s  time,  who  acceded  to  the  empire  A.  1227,  and  that 
the  pi <ftu re  might  have  been  in  the  palace  long  before  [»]. 
However,  as  the  enfign  of  the  George  did  not  come  into  ufe 
till  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  [0],  there  was,  certainly, 
time  enough  between  A.  1345  and  that  reign,  for  the  Eques¬ 
trian  figure  of  our  Saint  to  prevail  here.  But  we  fhall  (hew,  in 
the  Sequel,  that  this  device  was  received  here  long  before  even 
the  year  1345. 

Things  hitherto  feem  to  have  gone  much  in  our  favour 
in  regard  to  Dr.  Pettingal,  whom,  with  his  chimerical 
expofition  of  the  George,  his  talifmans  and  amulets,  we  (hall 
here  finally  difmifs.  But  our  Patron-Saint  is  in  danger  of 
annihilation  from  another  quarter.  A  formidable  enemy  has 
flarted  up  in  the  perfon  of  Mr.  Byrom,  who  has  endeavoured 
to  ejedl  him  of  all  his  claims.  This  Gentleman  has  addrefled  a 
piece,  in  his  Mifcellaneous  Poems  (jfj,  to  the  late  Lord  Wil¬ 
loughby  of  Parham,  as  Prefident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
London ;  wherein  he  inclines  to  think  we  are  all  miflaken  in 
taking  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  or  even  any  George,  whether 
real  or  emblematical,  for  the  Patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  England  in  general ;  fince,  in  all 

[wz]  La&ant.  de  mort.  Perfecut.  c.  12.  p.  862.  edit.  Sparke  and  Baluze’s  note, 
who  thews  the  Ads  of  St.  George,  publifhed  by  Henfchenius,  tom.  III.  p.  107. 
to  be  fpurious. 

[ n ]  Heylin,  p.  77. 

[0]  See  p.  13,  note  y. 

[/>]  Manchefter,  1773,  2  yoI.  iamo.  yoI.  I. 
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probability,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  under  whofe  aufpices  the 
English  Saxons  were  converted  to  Chriftianity  by  St.  Auguftine 
of  Canterbury,  is  our  true  and  proper  Patron,  and  not  St. 
George,  whofe  name,  by  fome  means  or  other,  has  crept  into 
the  books  and  into  the  Patronage  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  that  of  St.  Gregory. 

My  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  Byrom,  whofe  memory  I  (hall 
always  revere,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
but  rather  too  fond  fometimes  of  a  paradox.  Amongft  his  other 
qualifications,  he  had  a  particular  knack  at  verification,  and 
has  accordingly  delivered  his  fentiments  on  this  fubiect,  as  well 
as  on  all  others,  in  a  metrical  garb;  for,  I  prefume,  we  can 
fcarce  call  it  a  poetical  one.  His  Rhapfody,  however,  on  the 
Patron  of  England,  is  highly  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
whole  nation,  implying,  that  the  institution  of  the  mod;  noble 
Order  of  the  Garter  was  at  firft  founded  in  error  and  miftake ; 
and  that  fince  then  we  have  all  been  involved,  Kings,  Lords, 
and  Commons  [q\,  in  a  mifnorriery  for  no  lefs  than  four  centuries. 

In  one  line  of  his  Difquifition  I  am  particularly  called  upon 
to  confider  this  point ;  and  as  the  piece  is  now  publifhed,  and 
the  other  three  Gentlemen  there  named,  Dr.  Browne  Willis, 
Dr.  William  Stukeley,  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Ames,  are  now  all  dead, 
it  feems  to  be  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me,  to  examine  the  per¬ 
formance,  and  to  reply  to  Mr.  Byrom’s  arguments  in  the  bed 
manner  I  can  ;  though  I  (hould  execute  the  talk  only  in  humble 

[?]  See  A£t  of  Pari.  5  &  6  E.  VI.  c.  3.  Dr.  Heylin,  p.  5.  As  alfo  the 
Statutes  of  the  Order  made  by  King  Edw.  III.  King  Hen,  VIII,  &c.  in 
Afhmole. 
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profe.  The  affair  is  national  [r]  5  and  therefore,  “  laying  afide 
«  all  leffer  matters  of  curiofity,”  as  Dr.  Pettingal  wifhes  the 
Members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  would  do  [j],  I  (hall 
immediately  proceed  on  the  bufmefs. 

Mr.  Byrom  Hands  {ingle,  fo  far  as  I  can  recoiled!,  in  his 
opinion;  however,  he  queries, 

If  Georgius  ben’t  a  miflake  for  Gregorius f 
for,  fays  he. 

In  names  fo  likeletter’d,  it  would  be  no  wonder 
If  hafly  tranfcribers  had  made  fuch  a  blunder  ; 

And  miflake  in  the  names,  by  a  flip  of  their  pen. 

May,  perhaps,  have  occafion’d  miflake  in  the  men ; 

That  this  has  been  made,  to  omit  all  the  reft. 

Let  a  champion  of  your’s,  your  own  Selden,  attefl } 

See  his  Book  upon  Titles  of  Honor — that  quarter, 

Where  he  treats  of  St.  George ,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

There  he  quotes  from  Froiffart ,  how  at  firfl,  on  the  Plan 
Of  a  Lady’s  blue  Garter,  blue  Order  began. 

In  one  thoufand,  three  hundred,  and  forty,  and  four. 

But  the  name  of  the  Saint  in  Froifj'art ,  is  Gregore; 

So  the  Chronicle  writer,  or  printed,  or  wrote ; 

“  For  George ,  without  doubt,”  fays  the  marginal  Note: 

Be  it  there  a  miflake — But,  my  Lord,  I’m  afraid, 

That  the  fame,  vice  verfa ,  was  anciently  made, 

[r]  Hence  Dr.  Byrom  ftiles  it, 

A  certain  moot  point,  of  a  national  kind , 

For  it  touches  all  England  to  have  if  defin’d. 

With  a  little  more  fa£t,  by  what  kind  of  a  right. 

Her  Patron,  her  Saint,  is  a  Cappadox  Knight, 
f.j]  Introd,  p,  vi. 

But 
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But  Mr.  Byrom,  I  doubt,  is  miftaken  in  the  very  ground 
and  foundation  of  his  conjecture ;  for,  Mr.  Selden,  whom  he 
cites,  does  not  fay,  that  Froijj'art  has  Gregore  for  George  ;  but, 
that  in  a  French  Chronicle ,  written  by  a  Frenchman,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.  Gregore  occurs  for  George  [/].  And  in  my  copy  of 
Froiffart,  printed  A.  D.  1505,  the  name  of  the  Saint  is  plainly 
written  George :  as  alfo  it  is  in  Sir  John  Bouchyer  Ford  Ber¬ 
ner’s  Englilh  tranflation  of  him,  chap.  100.  So  that  both  Mr. 
Selden  and  the  Author  hand  clear  in  this  matter,  both  of  them 
concurring,  and  without  any  various  reading,  in  invariably 
giving  the  patronage  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  St.  George . 

We  will  grant,  however,  what  Mr.  Byrom  here  notices,  that 
the  names  of  George  and  Gregory  have  been  often  confounded 
in  ancient  authors.  This  fafitis  plain,  from  two  palfages  of  Mr; 
Selden’s  book  [«] ;  and  many  other  inftances  might,  if  ne- 
celfary,  be  produced  [VJ.  This  arofe  partly,  as  he  obferves, 
from  the  fimilitude  of  the  two  names  ;  and  partly,  as  I  think, 
from  the  fcribes  writing  names  with  initials  only,  which,  as  the 
learned  well  know,  has  occalioned  an  infinity  of  mifnomers  in 
our  old  authors:  in  particular,  there  are  many  errors  fpringing 
from  this  caufe  in  that  excellent  hiftorian,  Matthew  Paris.  The 
conceflion  here  made,  and  even  in  the  largeft  extent,  will  be  of 
no  ufe  or  fervice  to  our  learned  antagonift ;  becaufe  the  fable  of 
the  Dragon,  a  very  principal  portion  of  St.  George’s  Legend,  and 
the  balls  at  length  of  the  Equeflrian  figure  on  the  George [y], 

[/]  Selden,  Titles  of  Honor,  §  40. 

[k]  lb.  Pt.  II.  c.,5.  §  40.  42. 

[^]  Heylin,  p.  85.  feq.  200.  235.  275.  Tho.  Salmon,  New  Hill.  Account  of 
St.  George,  p.  60.  62.  Pt.  II.  p.  24.  * 

[j>]  The  George  was  not  introduced  into  the  Infignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  till  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Hiftory  of  the  molt  noble  Order  of 
the  Garter,  Lond.  1715,  8vo.  chap.  vii.  §  6.  feq.  Dr.  Dawfon,  Mem.  of  St. 
George,  p.  1 1 7.  1361  140.  Afhmole,  p.  226. 
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belongs,  clearly  and  indifputably,  to  St.  George  the  Cappa¬ 
docian  Martyr,  and  not  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  Had  a  like 
ftory  been  told  of  the  Pope,  the  adverfary’s  obfervation  might 
have  carried  fome  weight;  but,  in  the  prefent  cale,  and  as  it  now 
{lands,  the  appearance  of  the  Knight  and  the  Dragon  on  the 
George  inconteftably  afcertains  the  name,  the  Dragon  and  the 
fable  about  it  being  from  ancient  time  appropriated  to  St.  George 
alone,  as  aChriftian  Saint,  to  the  exclulion  of  all  the  Gregories 
that  ever  exifted.  And  the  legend  of  St.  George’s  killing  a 
Dragon  is  related  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine  [2],  not  lefs  than  lixty 
years  before  the  inftitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  by  King 
Edward  the  Third  [a\.  But,  more  than  this,  the  day  affigned 
to  St.  George,  in  the  Greek,  in  the  Roman,  and  in  our  Calen¬ 
dar,  is  the  23d  of  April,  agreeing  with  the  Feaft  of  the  Order, 
and  a  very  different  one  from  that  allotted  to  St.  Gregory,  which 
is  the  1 2th  of  March,  a  day  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Order 
or  its  Feaft;  whence  it  follows  irreliftibly,  as  we  may  again 
note  hereafter,  that  St.  George  cannot  poflibly  be  miftaken  as 
Patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Gai  ter,  for  St.  Gregory,  though  we 
admit  that  the  names  of  George  and  Gregory  have  been  often 
mifwritten,  one  for  another,  in  books. 

To  end  this  matter;  a  cafual  mifnomer  in  an  author,  who 
wrote  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  [^],  can 

[2]  In  Legcnda  Aureo ,  cap.  56.  and  we  are  not  certain  that  he  was  the  firft 
author  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  reafonable  to  think  he  had  it  from  fome 
vulgar  ftory  current  before  his  time. 

[a]  Jacobus  flourifhed,  at  lateft,  A.  D.  1290,  Heylin,  p.  13.  The  Order, 
according  to  Froiffart,  chap.  100.  and  Selden,  §  40.  was  inftituted  A.  D.  1344; 
but  others,  with  greater  probability,  think  it  did  not  commence  till  1349  or 
1350.  See  Leland  ad  Cygn.  Cantionem,  p.  99.  edit.  Hearne.  Selden,  1.  c. 
Dr.  Heylin,  p.  319.  Mr.  Oldys,  Brit.  Librarian,  p.  72.  Dawfon’s  Mem. 
p.  42. 

[/;]  See  before,  p.  15. 
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form  but  a  flender  argument,  in  proving  that  a  Cappadocian 
Martyr  has  been  confounded  with  a  celebrated  Pope  of  Rome, 
when  their  countries  are  fo  diftant,  their  times  lb  remote  [c], 
their  charaders  fo  diverfe,  and  not  one  fimilar  circumftance  to 
countenance  the  miftake;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  (hall  fee 
in  the  fequel,  every  thing  making  againft  that  fuppofition. 
Certainly  Mr.  Byrom  muft  have  fomething  more  firm'  and 
weighty  to  produce,  than  fuch  cobweb  evidence  as  this.  And 
what  that  is,  we  mull:  in  the  next  place  enquire. 

He  contends,  that,  as  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was,  in  fad, 
the  Apoftle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  virtue  of  his  fending  Au- 
guftine,  the  monk,  to  convert  them,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
receive  that  Pope  for  their  Patron ;  as  the  French  have  done 
with  St.  Denys;  the  Scots,  with  St.  Andrew;  the  Irifh,  with 
St.  Patrick ;  and  the  Spaniards,  with  St.  James. 

* 

But  I  fhall  give  you  his  words : 

I  know  what  our  Songs,  and  our  Stories  advance, 

That  St.  George  is  for  England,  St.  Denys  for  France: 

But  the  French,  tho’  uncertain  what  Denys  it  was, 

All  own  he  converted,  and  taught  ’em  their  mafs : 

And  mod  other  nations,  I  fancy,  remount 
1  o  a  Saint,  whom  they  chole  upon  fome  fuch  account: 

But  I  never  could  learn,  that,  for  any  like  notion, 

The  Englifh  made  choice  of  a  Knight  Cappadocian. 


[c]  St.  George  is  fuppofeci  to  have  fullered  under  Dioclefian,  A.  D.  290;  and 
Pope  Gregory  I.  began  to  fit  A.  D.  59c,  leaving  a  fpace  of  three,  hundred  years 
between  them. 


Vox..  V. 
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In  Stanza  8th,  he  fays: 

Some  George,  by  like  errors  [d]  (it  adds  to  the  doubt},, 
Has  turn’d  our  Converter,  St.  Gregory,  out : 

He,  or  Auflin,  the  monk,  bid  the  faireft,  by  far, 

To  be  Patron  of  England — till  Garter  and  Star. 

And  in  the  ioth  y 

Now  with  Mary  and  Peter,  when  monarchs  were  crown’d. 
There  is  only  a  San&us  Gregorius  found  ; 

And  his  title — Anglorum  Apoftolus — too  ; 

With  which  your  St.  George  can  have  nothing  to  do: 
While  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  France,  and  Spain,  claims 
-  A  St.  Andrew,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Denys,  St.  James, 

Both  Apoflle  and  Patron— for  Saint  fo  unknown 
Why  fhould  England  rejedl  an  Apoflle  her  own  ? 


But  Mr.  Byrom’s  argumentation  here  is,  truly  and  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  befide  the  purpofe ;  fince  we  are  not  to  confider 
what  might  have  been,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  the  cafe,  but 
what  it  really  was.  And  as  to  the  merit  of  his  conjecture,  that 
St.  Gregory  ought,  for  the  reafons  he  gives,  to  have  been  our 
Patron- Saint,  he  did  not  reflect  that  St.  George  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  military  Saint  principally ;  and  as  fuch  may  very: 
well  confifl  with  St.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Auguf- 
tine  the  monk,  or  any  other  partners  whomfoever.  And  fo  we 
find,  that  Antonius  Macedo,  in  his  book,  De  Diis  tutelaribus 
orbis  Chrijliani ,  reckons  St.  Mary  and  St..  Peter  to  be  the  general 

\d]  Alluding  to  the  mifnomers  which  wc  have  above  confidered. 
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Patrons  of  England,  but  in  re  militari  Georgius  [c] ;  which 
accounts  very  fairly  and  fufficiently  for  the  invocation  of  St. 
Mary,  and  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Gregory,  in  the  ancient  forms 
applied  at  our  Coronations  [f]  ;  and,  I  may  add,  for  the 
omiffion  of  St.  George’s  name  upon  thofe  occafions.  Thus, 
when  this  Saint  is  viewed  in  a  military  capacity,  the  hate  of 
the  matter  is  quite  altered;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  was 
efleemed  the  Patron  of  Knights  in  general  [g],  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Englifli  military,  who,  in  the  onfet  of  their 
battles,  were  wont  to  invoke  his  name  as  a  war-cry  [/&].  King 
Edward  the  Third,  in  the  battle  of  Calais,  A.  1349,  addreffed 
him  and  St  Edward  the  Confeflor,  publicly  in  the  field,  with 
his  drawn  fvvord  in  his  hand  [/].  I  apprehend  the  cafe  to  be 
this;  when  the  Englifli  Croifees  went  into  the  Eafl  in  the  firfl 
Crufade,  A.  1096,  they  found  St.  George,  upon  their  arrival 
there,  a  great  Warrior  Saint  amongft  the  Chriftians  of  thofe 
parts  [£],  and  his  name  one  of  the  mod:  eminent  in  their  calen¬ 
dars.  They  had  fome  knowledge  of  him  before  as  a  Saint 
and  Martyr,  having  beheld  him  in  that  capacity  in  their  Calen¬ 
dars  and  Martyrologies,  brought  to  them,  probably,  from 

[<?]  Antonius  Macedo  apud  Fabricium  in  Bibliograph.  Antiquar.  p.  264. 
See  alio  Selden,  §  40.  feq.  Dr.  Pettingal,  p.  iv.  and  viii.  And  Mr.  Byrom 
himfelf,  Stanza  9. 

[f~\  See  Mr.  Byrom’s  Verfes  quoted  above. 

[jr]  Fabricius,  Bibliogr.  Antiquar.  p.  267.  Selden,  §  41.  Heylin,  p.  38. 
244.  278. 

[b]  Camden,  Remains,  apud  Heylin,  p.  301.  and  fee  this  laft  author,  304. 
and  the  Golden  Legend,  by  Caxton,  fol.  evii.  6. 

[*]  Selden,  §  40,  41.  Heylin,  p.  331.  Duchefne  fays  he  did  it  at  CrefTy 
alfo,  Ibid,  and  Afhmole,  p.  188. 

[f]  Malinfbury.  iv.  n.  139.  Selden,  §  41.  See  above,  p.  5.  note  /. 
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Rome  [/];  as  likewife,  from  the  information  of  Adamna- 
lms  [ni\  ;  but  they  feem  not  to  have  been  fenfible  either  of  his 
tranfcendent  dignity  and  confequence,  his  being  in  the  Greek 
church  l  MzyctXojuafjvg,  the  great  Martyr ;  or  of  his  heroicaL 
character,  whereby  he  was  o  TpoireuoQogos,  the  Vidlorious ,  till 
their  expedition  into  the  Levant.  On  their  return,  therefore, 
they  brought  home  with  them  thefe  new  notions  and  ideas 
and  thenceforward,  as  1  conceive,  St.  George  became  to  the 
Englifh,  along  with  St.  Maurice,  St.  Sebaftian,  &c.  the  Tutelary 
of  all  warlike  men.  And  thus  it  fhould  feem,  that  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  purpofe,  a  nation  might  very  plaufibly  adopt  a  Saint  in 
thefe  times  (efpecially  when  one  can  fo  rationally  account  for 
it),  who  was  different  from  their  apojile ,  or  firfl  converter; 
that  there  was  no  abfurdity  or  incongruity  in  fuch  proceeding;, 
and  that  the  cafe  was  really  fo  with  the  good  people  of  our 
ifland.. 

Mr.  Byroin  obferves  next,  from  Mr.  Selden,  that  St..  George 
does  not  occur  as  Patron  of  England  till  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Third  [».]. 

stanza  6. 

For  tho’  much  has  been  faid,  by  the  great  Antiquarian  [o]. 
Of  an  orthodox  George — Cappadocian — and  Arian ;. 

[/]  The  Offices  of  the  Latin  church  were  full  of  St.  George.  Selden,  §42. 
Heylin,  p.  210.  feq.  And  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that,  in  the  great  intercourfe 
which  both  the  Saxons  and  Normans  had  with  the  city  of  Rome,  fervice-books 
were  conftantly  importing  thence  into  our  ifland.. 

M  See  Cave’s  Hiftor.  Literar.  p.  389.  Edit.  Genev.  and  Heylin,  p.  291.  feq. 

1 >]  Dr.  Heylin  alfo  fays,  that  King  Edward ch of e  him  for  the  Patron  of  the 
kingdom,  p.  322.  331. 

[<?]  Mr.  Selden. 
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How  the  foldier  firft  came  to  be  Patron,  of  old, 

I  have  not,  fays  he,  light  enough  to  behold ; 

A  foldierlike  nation,  he  guefles  (for  want 
Of  a  proof  that  (he  did  fo)  would  chufe  him  for  Saint: 

For,  in  all  his  old  writings,  no  fragment  occurr'd, 

That  faluted  him  Patron,  till  Edward  the  Third.. 

His  reign,  he  had  guefs’d  to  have  been  the  fir  ft  time, 

But  for  old  Saxon  profe,  and  for  old  Englifh  rhime  ; 
Which  mention  a  George,  a  great  Martyr,  and  Saint; 

Tho’  they  fay  not  one  word  of  the  thing  that  we  want. 
They  tell  of  his  tortures,  his  death,  and  his  pray’r, 
Without  the  lead:  hint  of  the  queftion’d  affair: 

That  light,  I  fhould  guefs,  with  fubmiffion  to  Selden,. 

As  he  was  not  the  Patron,  he  was  not  beheld  in. 

Now  as  to  his  pofition,  confirmed  by  Dr.  Heylin,  that  St, 
George  does  not  occur  as  Patron,  of  England  till  King  Edward 
the  Third’s  time  ;  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  not  ftri&ly  true,  as  will 
be  feen  hereafter  In  the  interim,  I  beg  leave  to  remark, 

that  this  negative  argument  can  be  but  of  fmall  force;  fince  we 
are  fo  well  allured,  that  St.  George  was  known  here  long  before 
in  the  capacity  of  an  eminent  Saint  and  Martyr,  and,  I  may 
add,  as  the  Patron  of  Soldiers;:  and  that  it  is  not  very  reafon- 
able  to  call  upon  us,  at  this  time  of  day,  when  our  ancient 
records  and  writings  are  fo  few,  and  the . occafions  of  mention¬ 
ing  our  Patron-Saint  fo  rare,  to  produce  evidence,  that  he  was' 
received  as  our  tutelary  general ,  either  by  the  Saxons,  or  by  the 
Normans  at  the  Conqueft.  Suppofing  again,  and  even  admit¬ 
ting,  that  St.  George  was  not  efteemed  our  peculiar  Patron  in* 


D>1  See  p.  26- 
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tbofe  early  and  more  remote  ages;  yet,  he  might  eafrly  become 
fuch  afterwards,  when  our  people  had  vilited  the  Holy  Land, 
and  were  thence  returned.  There  intervened  a  fpace  ot  almoft 
three  hundred  years  between  the  Norman  Conqueft  and  the 
Jnftitution  cf  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  placing  this  lad:  in  the 
year  1350.  And,  as  Mr.  Selden  pertinently  remarks,  “  It  is 
44  nothing  ftrange  that  fo  military  a  nation  [as  ours]  fnouid 
44  chufe  the  name  of  fuch  a  Soldier  Saint  [for  their  Patton], 
44  and  of  one  fo  known  by  the  peculiar  name  ot  Tropaiophorus , 
44  or  Victorious, ”  &c.  [^]. 

As  to  St.  George’s  being  known  in  the  illand  in  the  Saxon 
ages,  Adamnanus  about  the  year  690  teftihes,  that  Arcultus, 
after  his  return  from  the  Eaft,  44  etiam  nobis  de  quodam  mar- 
44  tyre,  Georgto  nomine,  narrationem  contulit[r].”  Venerable 
Bede  lived  not  long  after  Adamnanus,  and  in  his  Mariyrologies 
you  have  Natale  S.  Georgii  martyris  placed  againfl  the  23d  of 
April;  whereupon  Dr.  Smith  writes,  44  Dicendum  tamen  eft 
44  ....  et  quod  gens  Anglica  in  S.  Georgii patrocinium  przeci- 
44  pue  conceffit,  nec  tantum  recentioribus  aetatibns,  fed  ab  ipjis 
44  Anglo- Saxonid  dominates  principals ;  quod  putamus  proban 
44  ex  hoc  ipfo  loco  Baedae  genuini  martyrologii,  qui  eodem 
44  modo  quo  Chrifti  et  Apoftolorum  fefta,  feftum  quoque 
44  S.  Georgii  fimpliciffime  indicavit.”  This  learned  anno¬ 
tator  certainly  infers  too  much,  when  he  colleds  from  this 
paftage  alone,  that  the  Englifh  nation  had  been  under  the 
Patronage  of  St.  George,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  government  [j]  ;  for  this  teftimoiry  cannot  poflibiy 

[?]  Selden,  §  43. 

[r]  Heylin,  p.  292.  where  fee  more  of  Arcul'fusds  Inforination  to  the  Saxons 
concerning  our  martyr. 

jh]  Dr.  Davvfon  alfo,  in  his  Preface,  runs  into  the  fame  miflake,  but  fee  him 
p.  17.  and  Dr.  Heylin,  p.  290.  who  is  againfl  St.  George’s  being  our  Saint-Pro- 
te&or  fo  eaily  as  this,  and  very  juflly. 
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amount  to  any  more  than  that  St.  George  was  a  Saint  of  rank 
here  in  thofe  early  times :  this  is  the  whole  which  I  intend 
it  fhould  prove.  Mr.  Selden  produces  a  Saxon  Marty rology 
from  the  library  of  Corpus  Chrifli  College,  Cambridge;  which, 
from  the  language  and  hand,  he  judges  may  be  about  the  age 
of  St.  Dunftan,  and  where  in  April  the  entry  in  Saxon  is  to  this 
purpofe :  “  On  the  three  and  twentieth  day,  is  Saint  George’s 
“  feaft,  that  noble  martyr,  whom  Datianus  the  emperor  feven 
**  yere  together,  with  unfpeakable  tortures  urged  to  renounce 
“  Chrift,  which,  when  he  could  not  bring  to  paffe,  he  cut  off 
u  his  head  [/].”  Among  the  Saxon  Homilies  alfo  of  Alfricus, 
who  flourifhed  about  A.  D.  1000,  St.  George  is  mentioned,  and 
his  martyrdom  defcribed  under  Datianus  [a]  ;  who,  as  Mr.  Sel¬ 
den  with  great  probability  conjectures,  may  be  Diocletianus  in 
a  contracted,  form or,  as  Dr.  Heylin  opines-,  may  be  Galerius 
Maximinianus,  by  birth  a  Dacian[zv],  and  not  improperly,  nor 
unufually,  defigned,  by  a  name  borrowed  from  his  country  [*.]. 
Laftly,  there  was  an  houfe  of  regular  canons,  facred  to  St. 
George,  at  Thetford,  in  Norfolk,  founded  by  Ulvius,  firft  abbot 
of  Bury,  temp.  R.  Canutifjy].  We  learn  again  from  a  palfage 

[/]  Selden,  §  43.  This  Is  the  old  Saxon  profe  intended  by  Dr.  Byrom.  And 
there  is  another  extraCt  from  this  curious  MS.  in  the  fame  fection. 

[«]  Selden,  §  43.  Heylin,  p.  293. 

[u/]  Dr.  Pettingal  furmifes3  that  Datianus  may  be  a  corruption  rather  of  rftba* 
nafius ;  as  if  the  ftory  of  St.  George  had  been  formed  upon  that  of  George,  the 
heretical  and  infamous  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  DiiTert.  p.  35.  but  the  characters  of 
the  two  Georges  are  fo  contrary  and  incompatible,  that  there  is  no  probability 
in  this.  See  Dr.  Heylin,  pt.  I.  chap.  3.  6.  &  7.  where  this  fuljeCt  is  treated 
at  large.  By  a  like  mifnomer  the  Golden  Legend,  p.  203.  207.  210.  21 1.  calls 
the  emperor  Decius,  Decyan:  for  he  is  not  the  fame  with  Galyen  or  Gallienus, 
as- Mr.  Parkin,  Anfwer  to  Stukeley’s  Palaeographia,  p.  42. 

[*■]  Heylin,  p.  269. 

fj]  Tanner,  Notit.  p.  349.. 
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m  Somner  [2:],  that  St.  George’s  church  at  Canterbury  was  in 
being  before  the  middle  of  the  nth  century.  It  is  fufpe£ted, 
and  with  fome  colour  of  reafon,  that  St.  George’s,  in  the 
Borough  of  Southwark,  was  confecrated  to  our  martyr  before 
the  Norman  invafton  [<?]. 

I  enter  now  on  the  Poft-Normannic  times;  and  here,  Dr. 
Heylin  will  inform  you  of  a  chapel  founded  in  honour 
of  him,  A.  1074  [£].  Sir  William  de  Mohun,  the  elder, 
temp.  Gul.  Conq.  built  a  priory  of  Benedi&ine  Monks  on  the 
N.  W.  fide  of  Dunfter  caftle,  co.  Somerfet,  to  the  honour  of 
St.  George  [c].  And  A.  1074  or  1075,  Robert  D’Oily  and 
Roger  Iveri  founded  and  endowed  out  of  their  eftates  the  col¬ 
legiate  church  of  St.  George  for  fecular  canons  within  the  caftle 
of  Oxford  [*/].  William,  fon  of  Nigel  de  Greifley,  dedicated 
the  Priory  of  Canons  at  Greifley,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  to 
St.  Mary  and  St.  George,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.  [*]. 
The  feals  of  this  religious  foundation  are  extant  in  drawings  in 
a  MS.  Chartulary  of  the  library  at  Manchefter,  one  with  the 
Equeftrian  figure  of  St.  George  alone,  infcribed  -f-  Siglllum 
Vrioratus  Sli.  Georgli  de  Grefeley-,  and  another  with  the  fame 
type,  and  the  Dragon  underneath,  whereof  the  Legend  is  Sigillum 
Coventus  Sti .  Georgii  de  Grefeley  A  ::  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  feals 
belongs  plainly,  as  appears  from  the  inftrument  it  hangs  to,  to 
the -reign  of  Henry  II.  or  Richard  I.  and  the  latter  to  the  year 
1420  [y].  It  appears  to  me  from  a  deed  fans  date,  and  from 

[%]  Somner’s  Antiq.  of  Canterbury,  p.  10. 

[a]  Heylin,  p.  293.  Maitland,  p.  1382. 

\b~]  Heylin,  p.  294. 

p]  Tanner,  Notit.  p.467. 

[^J  Kennet’s  Par.  Antiq.  p.  ^9.  Tanner,  Notit.  p.  418. 

[^J  Tanner,  Notit.  p.  79. 

[/]  It  is  evident,  from  the  former  of  thefe  feals,  that  the  fable  of  the  Dragon 
had  not  reached  England  in  the  12th  century. 
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another  of  19  E.  I.  in  the  fame  Cartulary,  that  the  family  of 
Greifley,  which  is  indeed  very  ancient,  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
device  on  their  feals ;  whence  it  fhoufd  feem,  that  they  regarded 
St.  George  as  the  peculiar  Patron  and  Advocate  of  their 
houfe  [g] ;  and,  that  the  Saint  \tfas  commonly  reprcfented 
herein  the  12th  and  13th  century  on  horfeback  [Z»|.  William 
of  Malmlbury,  who  flouriihed  A.  D.  1143,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Stephen,  mentions  St.  George  in  his  fourth  book  twice  [/]. 
And  Mr.  Selden  cites  a  MS.  written,  indeed,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  but  affording  a  paffage  relative  to  that  of  Richard  L 
It  is  intituled,  Inftitutio  clarijjimi  Or  dims  Mill  tar  is  a  praenohill 
fubligaculo  nuncupati.  The  place  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted, 
and  I  fhall  therefore  give  it  from  Mr.  Selden.  He  tells  us, 
that  though  the  original  of  the  Order  is  juftly  attributed  to 
king  Edward  the  Third,  “  yet  a  purpofe  of  making  it  is  fup- 
«  pofed  much  ancienter  in  an  autor  that  wrote  under  Henry 
*c  the  Eight  ....  He  fays,  that  Richard  the  Firif  purnoled  it 
it  in  the  holy  warres,  where  in  a  tedious  liege,  tandem  illabente 
ti  per  Divi  Georgii,  ut  opinatnm  eft ,  interventum  fpiritu ,  venit 
a  in  tnentem  ut  quorundam  eletiorum  militum  cruribus  coriaceum 
tt  jubfibulum  quale  ad  mantis  tunc  ftolum  habebat ,  indueret ,  quo  futu- 
tt  rae  glorlae  memores  et  conditio,  ft  vine erent,  ad  ran  fortiter  ac 
a  ftrenue  gerendam  expergfterent ,  ad  Romanorum  injlar  apud  quos 
a  Hla  coronarum  varletas ,  quibus  variis  de  caufts  donati  ftunt  et  in- 

[£■]  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  William,  founder  of  the  priory,  had  been 
in  the  Holy  Land. 

[£]  And  when  afterwards  king  Edward  III.  as  Polyd.  Vergil  tells  us,  repre- 
fented  St.  George,  armed  and  mounted  on  an  horfe,  he  appealed  to  have  followed 
the  notions  and  ideas  of  former  times.  Polyd.  Verg.  p.  486.  Edit.  16 ci. 

O']  P*  I39>  140. 

E 
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a  fgniti  milites ,  nt  his  velut  irr  it  ament  is  excujfa  vecordia  virtus 
<<  animi fortitudoque pedloris  fervidior  exurgeret  atqne  exiliret ;  what 
ancient  teflimony  hee  had  to  juftihe  this,  I  have  not  yet 
“  learned  [£].**  And  it  is  plain,  that  the  church  of  Sr.  George, 
at  Colgate,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  was  eredted  before  A,  D. 
j  226  [/ )•  Walter  de  Berney  was  vicar  of  it  in  the  time  of 
bifhop  Walpole  from  1288  to  1299.  There  was  a  fraternity  or 
o-ild  of  St.  George  eflablilhed  in  the  Black-friars  church  at 
Norwich  1385,  to  which  Sir  John  Faflolf  gave  “  an  angel 
il  filver,  hlver  and  guyit,  berying  the  arme  of  St.  George.” 
q.  his  crofs  or  his  limb.  This  fraternity  fubfifted  till  173  f, 
when  being  deeply  in  debt  they  furrendered  their  effedts  to  the 
corporation  [ni\.  There  was  another  fraternity  in  honor  of  this 
Saint  in  the  church  at  Pool,  1484  [»].  But  however  this  may 
be,  abundant  evidence  has  been  given,  that  St.  George  was  no 
ftranger  to  our  Anglo-Saxons,  without  the  leaf:  hint,  that  he 
was  either  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  or  had  ufurped  the 
place  of  any  other  Saint. 

But  the  words  of  the  Charter  of  Inftitution,  and  of  the 
ftatutes  given  to  the  Order  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  imply 
flrongly  that  St.  George  was  the  reputed  Patron  of  England- 
before  king  Edward  the  Third’s  time;  a  circumftance  very 
decifive  in  refpedt  of  Mr.  Byrom’s  aflertion,  that  St..  George 
does  not  occur  as  our  Patron  till  that  reign*  It  is  faid,  in  both 
thefe  inftruments,  that  king  Edward  the  Third,  to  the  honour 
of  Almighty  God  and  of  the  bleiled  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 

[i]  Selden,  §  40*  See  alfo  Camden,.  Britan,  col.  172.  Heylin,  p.  322. 

Aflimole,  p.  1 8 1. 

[T  Blomfitld’s  Hill.,  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  p,  825^  Tanner,  Notit.  P*  359s 
[mj  Blomfield,  ib.  734.  737, 

£«]  Hutchins,  Dorfet.  i.  7*. 
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blefled  martyr  Saint  George ,  Patron  of  the  right  noble  Realme  of 
England,  &c.  to  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  faith  catholicke, 
ordained,  edablifhed,  created,  and  founded  the  Order  [0]  ;  where, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  king  Edward  regarded  our  Champion- 
Saint  as  the  known  Patro?i  of  England,  at  the  very  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  Order,  and  confequently,  that  he  mud  have 
been  taken  for  fuch  many  years  before. 

Ir  is  not  poffible,  in  the  next  place,  to  believe,  that  St. 
George’s  day  would  be  made  a  fefival  here,  before  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  the  Third,  unlefs  he  had  been  our  national 
Patron;  this,  however,  was  done,  as  it  is  faid,  A,  D.  1222; 
and  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  matter  in  Dr.  Hey- 
lin  [7>].  A  day  of  commemoration  had  been  appointed  for  him 
and  folemnized  with  a  peculiar  fervice,  and  at  the  lad,  “  The 
44  day  deputed  to  his  commemoration,”  fays  the  Dodtor,  64  was 
44  made  a  fefival.  An  honour  not  communicated,  but  unto 
44  thofe  mod  eminent  of  that  good  fellowfhip;  and  therefore,  a 
44  drong  evidence  of  the  church’s  good  affedtion  to  Saint  George 9 
44  and  opinion  of  him.  This  done,  in  a  fynod  held  at  Oxon, 
“  Anno  1222,  for  the  Latine  churches,  wherein  it  was  enadted, 
“  that  this  fead,  with  others  therein  mentioned,  fhould  after- 
44  wards  be  celebrated  by  the  parochial  prieds,  with  divine  fer- 
44  vice  ;  and  that  the  people  fhould  abdaine  from  all  fervile 
44  works,  as  on  other  of  the  holy  days  [<7].” 

Is  it  not  mod  clear,  then,  that  St.  George  was  the  reputed 
Patron  of  England  before  the  days  of  Edward  111  ?  But  perhaps 

it  may  be  alked,  when,  and  in  what  precife  year,  he  was  advanced 

/  1 

[0]  S  cl  den,  §  4c.  Heylin,  p.  331.  Dawfon,  p.  46.  71.  Aftimole,  p.  1S8, 

[/>]  Heylin,  p.  218. 

[y]  Mr.  Butler  alfo,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  23  April,  mentions  this  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Oxford.  See  alfo  Afhmole,  p.  469.  But  I  find  nothing  about  St,  George 
in  Dr.  Wilkins’s  Councils,  I.  p.  515.  which  I  much  wonder  at. 
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to  that  honour?  I  mu  ft  confefs  my  ignorance,  in  this  point,  as 
Mr.  Selden  very  ingenuoufly  does  [r].  He  certainly  was  guar¬ 
dian  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  from  the  firft  creation  of  it; 
but  how  long  before  that  he  had  been  efteemed  the  fpecial  pro¬ 
testor  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  queftion  of  fome  difficulty,  and 
perhaps  can  only  be  refolved  by  plaufiblc  conjecture. 

One  may  obferve,  from  the  words  of  the  anonymous  author 
cited  page  26,  that,  when  king  Richard  had  it  in  intention  to 
found  an  Order  of  much  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  Garter, 
the  hint  or  fnggeftion  was  fuppofed  to  come  by  the  intervention 
and  influence  of  our  champion  St.  George;  this  King,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cotouicus,  repaired  alfo  St.  George’s  church  at  Lydda 
or  Diolpolis  [j].  Whence  I  fhould  think  it  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  that  king  Richard  and  his  companions  held  this  Saint  in 
efpecial  veneration ;  and  that  in  particular  they  elevated  him 
into  the  rank  of  their  avowed  Patron  in  the  Eaft ;  after  which; 
it  was  a  very  eafy  ftep  for  them  to  import  him  into  their  own 
country,  on  their  return  to  it,  in  the  fame  light  and  capacity  [/] ; 
whence,  and  from  which  period,  he  would  gradually  and  infen- 
fibly  become  the  Patron  and  Protedhor  of  this  warlike  nation. 
And  as  thenceforward  he  was  poflefled  of  this  high  rank  and 
dignity,  and  long  before  the  year  1350,  it  was  mod:  obvious  and 
natural  for  the  great  king,  Edward  the  Third,  to  put  his  novel 
Order  under  his  more  immediate  tutelage,  efpecially  as  it  was 
entirely  of  the  military  kind.  Thefe  are  my  fentiments  on  this 
difficult  problem;  others,  who  may  have  better  lights,  will 
fudge  as  they  pleafe;  I  would  only  beg  leave  to  remind  them, 
that  king  Richard  died  above  150  years  before  king  Edward’s 
Order  was  inftituted. 

j>]  Selden,  §  43. 

[j]  Id.  §  41. 

J>]  See  Heylin,  p.  322.  feq.  Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  64. 
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I  return  to  Mr.  Byrom.  He  afierts,  that  our  Saint  does 
not  occur  as  Patron  of  England  till  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
the  Third  ;  and  we  have  {hewn,  in  reply,  fird,  that  by  tedi- 
mony  irrefragable  he  was  well  known  in  England  both  before 
and  after  the  Norman  conqued  j  and,  fecondly,  that  in  all 
human  probability,  he  grew  to  be  the  edablifhed  Patron  of  the 
kingdom  in,  or  foon  after,  the  reign  of  king  Richard  I.  The 
objedlion  mud  therefore  neceflarily  vanilh.  And  well  it  may; 
for  his  favourite,  pope  Gregory,  to  whom  he  would  give  the 
preference  before  our  martyr,  has  weak  pretenfions,  from  hif- 
tory,  to  be  the  Patron  of  our  nation,  and  much  lefs  for  being 
related  to  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  no  one  author,  that  I  know 
of,  ever  giving  the  remoted  infinuation  either  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  As  to  the  Patronage  of  the  Order,  he  certainly  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  unlefs  we  would  do  violence  to  all  the 
truth  ofhiftory;  and  his  claim  to  the  fuperinte,ndency  of  the 
kingdom  in  general  is  equally  nugatory  and  infirm.  The  fimi- 
li tude  of  the  two  names,  George  and  Gregory ;  and  the  mil- 
takes  committed  by  tranfcribers  concerning  them,  are  articles 
too  futile  to  be  further-infilled  on;  and  his  grand  and  bed  argu¬ 
ment,  from  the  converfion  of  the  Eiiglidi  Saxons,  is  at  bed 
but  a  fpecious  manner  of  trifling ;  fince,  though  Gregory,  as 
the  remote  caufe  or  indrument  of  fending  Augudine  hither, 
may  in  lome  fenfe  be  diled  the  Apofile  oj  the  Englijh  \  ii] ;  yet 
St.  Augudine  was  properly  the  perfon  that  converted  the  Saxons, 
and  is  much  oftener  diled  lo,  for  that- realon  [w]  ;  fo  that,  by 
what  I  can  judge,  this  monk,  if  you  put  the  matter  on  the 

[«]  Wilkins,  Concil.  I.  p.  343.  377.  Hickes’s  Thef.  III.  p.  11.  33. .alibi. 

[w/1  By  the  Pope  himfelf  in  Eadmerus,  p.  100..  Wilkins  Concil,  p.  328, 
Ingulphus,  p.  u.  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  p.  17.  Archbifhop  Radulph  in  Wil¬ 
kins  Concil.  I  p.  398.  to  omit  the  Moderns,  bilhop  Godwyn,  Mr.  Lambarde, 
Mr.  Somner,  Dr.  Heylin,  &c, 
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footing  of  converfion,  has  a  much  fairer  claim  to  be  efteemed 
the  Patron  of  the  Englifh,  and  to  rank  with  St.  Andrew  of 
Scotland,  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  Saints-Con- 
verters,  than  St.  Gregory.  Let  us  juft  obferve,  how  matters 
went  at  Canterbury,  in  refpedt  to  the  two  prelates,  St.  Auguf- 
tine  and  St.  Gregory ;  St.  Auguftine  had  a  fumptuous  abbey 
erefled  there  very  Toon,  which  prelently  took  his  name  ;  whereas 
but  little  notice  was  taken  of  St.  Gregory  there,  till  after  the 
Norman  -  conqueft: ;  when  archbifhop  Lanfranc,  a  mighty  friend 
to  the  papacy,  was  pleafed  to  found  an  houfe  of  fecular  priefts 
in  honour  of  him  [#],  and  to  aggrandize  his  feitivai  [y]; 
whence  it  fhould  feem,  that  St.  Auguftine  had  much  the  beft 
title,  on  the  plea  of  religion  and  converfion,  in  the  eye  of  our 
forefathers,  to  the  Patronage  of  England.  Mr.  Salmon’s  bifhop 
of  Oftia  has  a  fairer  pretence  than  either  St.  Gregory  or  St. 
Auguftine  [z], 

1  think  it  not  unlikely,  that  many  people  will  be  inclined 
to  call  Mr.  Byrom’s  conjecture,  concerning  the  Patron  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  very  acute  and  ingenious ;  but,  I  confefs, 
I  cannot  dignify  it  with  thofe  flattering  epithets,  when  I  find  it 
to  be  fo  chimerical,  fo  deftitute  of  all  rational  fupport ;  and  yet 
it  was  intended  to  overturn  a  faCl  more  firmly  eftablifhed,  per¬ 
haps,  than  moft  other  hiftorical  paflages  are.  For  let  it  be 
confidered,  that,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queftion,  St.  George 
has  been  reputed  the  military  Patron  of  England  ever  fince  the 
Inftitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  long  before ;  and 
that,  without  any  manner  of  fcruple,  until  this  gentleman  arofe 

[*]  Tanner,  Notit.  p.  210.  or  Somner’s  Antiq.  of  Canterbury,  p.  48.  and 
Battely’s  Cantuaria  Sacra,  p.  164. 

[y]  Wilkins,  Concil.  I.  p.  343. 

[2]  Tho.  Salmon’s  new  hiftorical  Account  of  St.  George,  p.  51.  106. 
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to  difpute  his  title.  St.  Georgs  is  apparent!/  a  different  perfon 
from  St.  Gregory,  for  his  anniverfary  is  kept  at  a  different  time  ; 
an  obfervation,  which  I  efteem  of  great  confequence  in  the  cafe, 
as  there  are  fcarcely  any  furer  marks  or  evidence  of  ancient  fatts 
than  the  celebration  of  feftivals  in  remembrance  of  them  ;  and 
St.  George’s  day,  the  23d  of  April,  was  the  feaft  day  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  at  Windfor,  at  the  firft  erection  of  it  [a]; 
which,  as  Dr.  Heylin  tells  us,  was  upon  that  very  day  [£].  The 
chapel  at  Windfor  again  is  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  not  to 
St.  Gregory;'  and  was  confecrated  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
St.  Mary,  by  Edward  the  Third  himfelf,  as  Ftoiffart  [c],  Le~ 
land  jV],  and  Camden  [>],  all  tell  us.  Can  there  be  any 
Wronger  evidence  of  a  paffc  tranfadlion,  than  the  obfer vance  of 
an  holyday,  and  the  eredtion  of  a  building,  as  memorials  of  it? 
I  {half  therefore  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  St.  George  mujl  be 
the  Patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  error  or  miftake  in  it,  notwithftanding  the  whims  and 
crotchets  of  fuch  vilionary  men  ;  fince  it  is  impoffible  to  aflign 
any  reafon  otherwife,  why  St.  George’s  day  ihould  be  pitched 
upon  for  the  annual  feftival  of  the  Order,  and  the  chapel  at 
Windfor  confecrated  to  his  memory,  by  the  founder  of  the 

[a]  Froiffart,  chap.  ioo.  Selden,  §41.  Afhmole,  p.  186.  467.  The  ft  aft 
was  afterwards  prorogued  to  different  times.  Hift.  of  the  Order,  chap,  xviii.  xix. 

[b~\  Heylin,  p.  321. 

[c]  Froiffart,  chap.  100.  This  was  a  contemporary  author.  And  though 
John  Le  Bel  was  the  author  of  this  part  of  the  Chronicle  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Froiffart,  before  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  as  Mr.  Oldys  fays,  Brit.  Libra¬ 
rian,  p.  69.  and  M.  Palaye,  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des.  Infc.  tom.  xx  p.  316.  i2mo.  it 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  as  Le  Bel  was  a  contemporary  hiftorian;  and  Froif¬ 
fart,  as  Mr.  Oldys  fuggefts,  p.  71,  here  and  there  corredled  or  augmented  Le 
Bel’s  performance.  I  thought  proper  to  notice  this,  to  avoid  cavil. 

[<d]  Ad.  Cygn.  Cant.  p.  98  of  ixth  vol.  of  Hearne’s  Edition  of  his  Itinerary. 

£<?]  Britan,  col.  171* 

2  Order 
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Order  himfelf,  at  the  very  time,  as  Froiffart  fays,  when  he 
(Created  it.  Iieuce  the  Order  itfelf  is  properly  called  the  Order 
of  St.  George,  by  fome  others ;  though  it  is  more  commonly 
named  from  the  Garter  [/]  ;  and  hence  the  charter  of  Inftitu- 
tion  [^ ]*  Geoffrey  Chaucer  [Z>],  and  all  authors  fince  his  time, 
I  fpeak  it  in  general,  ftile  him  the  Patron  of  it. 

I  assume,  upon  the  whole,  that  whether  St.  George  be  a  real, 
or  only  an  imaginary  Saint,  as  Dr.  Pettingal  and  others  would 
have  him,  he,  and  not  St.  Gregory,  was  undoubtedly  under- 
flood  at  the  time  of  the  inflitution,  as  likewife  ever  fince,  to  be 
the  Patron  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter* 


■Whittington,  July  20,  1773. 


SAMUEL  PEGGE. 


[/]  Selden,  §41.  Heylin,  p.  322*  The  Charter  of  Inflitution  in  the  fame 
author,  p.  332.  where  fee  more. 

0]  Heylin,  p.  331. 

[. b ]  Chaucer’s  Addrefs  to  the  King,  Lords,  and  Knights,  after  the  Contents, 
in  Mr.  Urry’s  edition. 
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XL  An  Account  of  'fame  Remains  of  Roman  and  other 
Antiquities  in  Monmouth  (Lire.  Addreffed  to  the 
President ,  Council \  and  Fellows ,  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries ,  by  John  Strange,  Efq. 


— — - Nec  dejinat  iinquam 

lecum  Graia  loqul ,  tecum  Romana  vetujias*  Claud  1  an* 

* 

Read  May  n,  1775* 


FROM  Brecknock  I  proceed  to  Abergavenny  chiefly 
along  the  vale  of  Ufk,  through  which  the  twelfth  iter 
of  Antoninus  is  fuppofed  to  have  palled.  As  there  were  feveral 
Roman  Rations  along,  or  near,  this  valley,  as  Gobannium ,  Bur - 
rium,  Ifca ,  or  Caerleon,  according  to  Camden,  and  V °nta  Silu - 
rum ,  now  Caerwent,  Monmouthfhire  has  conftantly  engaged 
the  attention  of  curious  inquirers,  and  has  already  afforded  [«] 
very  confiderable  and  interefling  remains  of  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties.  But  as  fome  particulars  have,  notwithftanding,  pafled 
unnoticed,  and  others  have  not  been  faithfully  reprefented,  I 

[a]  Camden’s  Britannia,  fecond  edition,  in  Monmouthfhire ;  and  Horfley’s 
Britannia  Romana , 

Vol.  V.  F  fliall 


/ 
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fhali  fubmit  to  the  judgement  of  this  learned  Society  fuch 
observations  as  occurred  to  me  in  my  refearches  through  this 
county. 

In  the  la  ft  paper  [£J,  which  I  had  the  Honour  to  prefent  to 
the  Society,  on  the  fubjeft  of  my  obfervations  in  Brecknock- 
fhire,  I  gave  an  account  of  a  ftone,  with  an  infcription  [c] 
engraved  upon  it,  feemingly  of  the  lower  Roman  times,  anc 
which  I  obferved  in*  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Powell  of 
Llangenny,.  about  a  mile  north-eft  of  Crickhowel,  near  the  road 
leading  from  Brecknock  to  Abergavenny.,  Several  Britiftn 
remains  are  alfo  obferveable  in  that,  neighbourhood.  In  the' 
fame  ploughed  field  with  the  ftone  juft  mentioned,  are  two 
carneddau ,  or  heaps  oflarge  ftones  piled  up  together-;  and  at‘ a 
little  diftance  from  them,  in  a  neighbouring  farm,  are  two  or. 
three  of  thofe  fingle  ftones  of  uncommon  bulk  fixed  ere<ft  im 
the  ground.  On  the  right  hand; .  entering  Crickhowel,-  is  an* 
old  Gothic  gateway,  and  wall  of  a  monaftery,  and  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  at  the  fouth-fide  of  the  town  are  likewife  fome  remains- 
of  an  old  caftle.. 

Though  I  made  fome  ftay.  at  Abergavenny,  yet  I. did  not 
obferve  any  certain  marks  of  Roman  antiquities  in,  or  near, 
the. place.  If  there  be.  any  remains  of  the  fuppofed  Roman 
balneum ,  or  fudatory,  near  the  caftle,,  mentioned  .by  Horftey  [d\ 
they  are  too  inconfiderable  to  be  pronounced  with  certainty  a 
Roman  work.  There  is  however  great  reafon  to  adopt  the. 
received  opinion,  that  the  ancient  Gobannium  was  fituated  in. 
this  part  of  the  vale  of  Ulk  ;  fince  not  only  gold,  filver,  and 
brafs  Roman  coins  have,  been .  frequently  found  here ;  but  alfo. 

[3]  Seevol.  IV.  art.  i. 

[t]  lb.  p.  19.  PI.  II.  2. 

[i]  Brit.  Rom.  p.463. 

Roman 
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Roman  bricks,  ttampt  leg.  11.  avg.  like  thofe  found  at  the' 
Gaer  near  Brecknock,  at  Caerleon,  and  other  places.  Betides, 
the  diftance  of  Ufk,  or  Burrium  of  Antoninus,  as  marked  in  the 
Itinerary,  agrees  very  well,  being  about  twelve  miles;  and 
the  lituation  of  Abergavenny  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers, 
the  Ufk  and  the  Gavenny,  added  to  the  affinity  of  the  name, 
feems  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt.  Every  one  knows  how  much 
the  Romans  coveted  fuch  fituations,  of  which  there  are  examples 
enough  in  all  countries  where  they  had  any  fettlements.  There 
are  alfo  but  very  few  remains  of  the  cattle  of  Abergavenny, 
which,  as  Wynne  [e]  informs  us,  buffered,  with  many  others, 
by  Maclyon  and  Rhys,  in  the  year  1233. 

Being  difappointed  in  my  refearches  after  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ties  at  Abergavenny,  I  availed  myfelf  of  the  opportunity  of 
my  ftay  there  to  vifit  a  very  remarkable  and  ifolated  mountain, 
fltuated  about  two  miles  to  the  eaflward  of  it,  and  called  St. 
Michael's  Mount ;  upon  the  top  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
famous  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Before  the  Revolution  this 
place  was  much  frequented  by  Roman  Catholics,  who  ufed  to 
come  thither,  from  all  parts,  in  pilgrimage,  and  principally  with 
the  pious  intention  of  fetching  away  fome  of  the  holy  earth 
fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  thither  from  Jerufalem.  Though 
the  chapel  has  been  long  fince  deffroyed,  there  is  neverthelefs  a 
piece  of  this  holy  ground  walled  round,  which  ttill  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  annually  viffted,  upon  the  fettival  of  St.  Michael, 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  neighbourhood,  whofe  number 
is  rather  confiderable.  Stukeley[y]  fays,  that  they  think  this 
hill  was  fent  thither  by  St.  Patrick  out  of  Ireland,  and  that  it 
has  wonderful  efficacy  in  feveral  cafes. 

[*]  Hi  ft.  of  Wales,  p.  254. 

f/J  Itin.  Cur. I.  p.  67. 

F  %  Nor- 
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Notwithstanding  the  little  fuccefs  that  equally  attended 
my  refearches  after  Roman  antiquities  at  Ufk,  there  is  Rill 
great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  a  Roman  Ration  onee  Rood  upon 
the  fpot  on  which  this  town  is  built.  Horlley  [g*]  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fituation,  and  fhape  Gf  Ufk,  lying  in  fquares, 
made  it  probable,  that  a  Roman  Ration  occupied  this  fpot, 
though  no  remains  of  it  appear.,  CircumAances  feem  indeed 
to  favour  this  opinion.  For  though  I  did  not  perceive  any 
certain  marks  of  Roman  Antiquity  above  ground,  yet  fome- 
redliiinear  fvvellings,  or  banks,  which  are  eafily  difcernable, 
though  overgrown  with  bufhes,  or  built  upon,  feem  to  indicate 
the  remains  of  foundations  of  walls,  or  other  buildings.  It  is 
in  this  manner  only  that  fome  parts  of  the  old  walls  of  the 
neighbouring  Roman  Rations  at  Caerleon  and  Caerwent  are 
traced;  though  other  confiderable  parts  of  thofe  walls  are  Rill 
remaining  above  ground.  My  fhort  Ray,  added  to  the  extreme 
badnefs  of  the  weather,  did  not  afford  me  the  opportunities  I- 
wifhed  for  at  Ufk ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  real 
difcoveries  might  eafily  be  made  there,  at  leaR  fufficient  to< 
determine  pofttively  the  polition  of  a  Roman  Ration  on  this- 
fpot,  which  is  further  rendered  probable  by  fo  many  circum* 
Ranees.  For,  befides  the  reafon  already  mentioned,  and  the 
convenient  diRance  from  Abergavenny  to  Ufk,  which,  as  I 
before  obferved,  exactly  correfponds  with  the  diRance  between 
Gobannium  and  Burrium ,  as  marked  in  the  Itinerary,  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  river  Byrdhin  with  the  Ufk  at  this  place  is  another 
Arong  argument  for  fixing  a  Ration  here.  Every  one  knows 
how  much  this  kind  of  fituation  was  particularly  fought  by  the 
Romans,  of  which  we  have  many  examples,  befides  that  of 
Gobannium  juR  mentioned.  In  fadf,  wherever  circumAances 
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will  permit,  we  conRantly  find  the  Roman  Rations  covered  by 
rivers;  and  it  has  been  judicioufly  obferved  by  Horfley  [i>], 
that,  if  -we  follow  any  military  way,  we  are  almoR  fare  to  meet 
with  a  Ration  wherever  we  meet  with  a  river  at  any  remark¬ 
able  diftance  from  a  preceding  Ration.  Hyginus  alfo  leems  to 
confider  this  as  a  principal  article ;  obferving  that  camps  jiumen 
habere  debent  in  qualicunque  pojitione  [/]. 

But  although  it  feems  a  general  perfuafion  among  Anti¬ 
quaries,  that  a  Roman  'Ration  formerly -flood  precifely  in  this 
part  of  the  valley  at  Ulk;  yet  they  are  not  by  any  means 
agreed  what  particular  Ration  to  fix  there.  The  affinity  of  the 
names  has  determined  fome  Antiquaries  to  place  Ij'ca  Siturum  of 
Ptolemy  at  Ulk.  Salmon  [£]  fupports  this  opinion  Rrongly,  in 
oppolition  to  Camden,  who  fixes  Ifca  at  Caerleon,  and  Burrium 
of  Antoninus  at  Ulk.  Horfley  alfo  agrees  with  Camden  in 
fixing  Burrium  at  Ulk;  though,  in  his  Efiay  on  Ptolemy’s 
Geography,  he  alfo  thinks,  that  Ulk  may  have  been  Bullaeutn  of 
Ptolemy.  $0  that  he  feems  determined,  at  all  events,  to  have 
a  Roman  Ration  there ; 

- uno  avulfo  non  deficit  alter 

Aureus - 

The  affinity  of  names  has  certainly  often  led  Antiquaries- 
into  miRakes,  in  fixing  the  fituations  of  old  towns'and  camps; 
and  Camden  himfelf  has  been  as  liable  to  thefe  miRakes  as  other - 
Antiquaries.  He  was  apt  to  Rrain  a  little  for  etymologies, . 
like  Leland  and  Baxter ;  and  they  are  but  too  commonly  the 

[h]  Britan.  Roman,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  39 3. 

[*]  De  Caftrametatione. 

[,f]  Survey  of  Engla.id,  vol.  ii.  p, 

fport 
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fport  of  clofet  Antiquaries  in  general.  But  they  cannot  be 
adopted  too  cautioufly,  fince  it  is  very  well  known,  that  many 
of  the  ancient  names  of  Roman  Rations  have  no  kind  of  re- 
femblance  with  the  names  of  the  towns,  or  villages,  which 
have  iucceeded  them.  Since  therefore  the  authority  of  the 
Itinerary  militates  irrifidibly  in  favor  of  "Burrium ,  as  I  have 
before  obferved,  this  opinion,  of  the  two,  mud:  furely  appear 
the  mod:  acceptable.  Nor  are  etymologies  totally  wanting  to 
confirm  it; 'fince  few,  \vho  require  fuch  kind  of  proofs,  would 
lcruple  to  allow  a  fufficient  -affinity  between  Burrium  and  the 
little  river  Byrdhin ,  which  joins  ‘the  river  Ulk  immediately  at 
tliis.fpot.  And,  to  drengthen  this  opinion,  it  is  alfo  remark¬ 
able,  that  Mari  dunum,  or  Mur  i dunum ,  the  Caput  Demetarum ,  now 
Caermarthen,  was  formerly  called  Myrdhin ,  by  a  parallel  affinity. 
And  that  either  rivers  have  been  fometimes  named  after  Rations, 
or  Rations  after  rivers,  which  is  mod  probable,  is  evident 
enough  from  other  examples  in  our  idand.  Thus  Segontium , 
on. the  Frith  Menai,  in  Caernarvonfliire  in  North  Wales,  is 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  little  river  Sejont,  or 
Segont;  as  Deva,  Cheder,  may  have  been  fuppofed  to  have 
done  from  the  Dee.  Burton [/]  alfo  obferves,  that  there  are  plain 
vediges  of  the  name  Venta,  f peaking  of  Vent  a  Icenorum,  near 
Norwich  in  the  river  IVentfum ,  or  IVentfer ;  and  the  fame  may 
be  faid  of  Gobannium  and  the  Gavenny  jud  mentioned.  Butin 
fuch  cafes  it  is  mod  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  Ration,  or 
town,  has  been  named  after  the  river;  fince,  in  all  countries, 
the  leading  obje&s  of  nature,  as  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  &c. 
not  only  receive  their  names  very  early,  but  commonly  pre- 
ferve  the  dime,  whatever  civil  revolutions  happen  to  thofe 
countries.  This  is  fufficiently  confirmed  by  many  fuch  names, 

[/]  Anton,  Itin,  p.  228. 
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m  different  provinces  of  Europe,  which  are  avowedly  of  the 
remoteft  antiquity,  notwithftanding  the  changes  which  thofe 
provinces  have  undergone  ;  which  confideration,  added  to  the 
many  particular  affinities  obfervable  in  the  vocabularies  of. 
almoft  all. languages,  however  different,  feems  to  favour  very 
ftrongly  the  notion  of  the  original  or  radical  language,  from 
which  all  others  have  been  derived ;  whether  that  be  the  Cel- 

\?n\  imagines,  or  any  other.  Such  a  notion 
ent  with  found  reafon  as  it  appears  to  be  with 
th'e  monuments  of  Civil  Hiftory..  Nor  does  any  opinion,  con¬ 
cerning  the  genius  of  this  language,  appear  more  probable  than 
that  adopted  by  Leibnitz ;  fince  few  etymologifts  are  ignorant 
of  the  general  affinity  of  the  Celtick  with  every  other  known 
language,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  The  particular  relation 
it  has  with  the  old  Britifh  and  .German  languages  is  well  known  • 
as  well  as  the  radical  affinity  which  thofe  languages  have  in 
common  with  many  others.  And  however  odd  it  may  appear, 
yet  it  is  very  certain,  that  there  is  a  manifeff  analogy  between  . 
the  prefent  VVelfh  and  the  ancient  Greek  vocabularies,  efpecially 
in  the  generical  appellation  of  natural  objects,  as  eur9  v$up,  aqua „ , 
&c.  And  Leland,  if  I  miftake  not, .  fomewdiere  obferves,  that 
even  the  main  body  of  the  Britifh,  or.  Welfh,  confifts  of  Efebrew 
and  Greek  words.  But  to  return  from  .this  digreflion  to  our- 
local  antiquities. 

If  we  fuppofe  that  Ifca  Silurunr  took.  its  name  from  the  -  river 
Ufk,  as  probably  the  town  of  Ufk  has  fince  done,  I  fee  no. 
reafon  why  we  may  not  place  it  any  where,  elfe  along  the. 
banks  of  that  river,  where  there  are  vifible  marks  of  a  Roman 
Ration,  and  no  proofs  again  ft  Ifca  in  particular,  as  precifely  at: 


Ufk*. 


[ m ]  Nouveaux  EfTais  fur  I’cntendement  humain. 
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Ufk,  where  there  feem  to  be  much  Wronger  proofs  in  favour  of 
Burrium.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  here,  that  Baxter,  in 
bis  Gloflary  [«],  fays,  that  var  ife  fignifies  fuper  aqua . 

The  certain  remains  of  Roman  antiquities  at  Caerwent  made 
me,  however,  ample  amends  for  my  difappointments  at  Aberga¬ 
venny  and  Ufk;  efpecially  fince  little  notice  has  hitherto  been 
taken  of  thefe  Remains.  Before  I  undertook  the  tour  of  Wales, 
the  late  worthy  Pref  dent  of  this  Society,  the  lord  bifhop  of  Car- 
Jifle,  favoured  me  with  the  perufal  of  a  manufeript,  written  by 
the  late  learned  and  ingenious  Smart  LethueilJier,  efq.  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Monmouth  fhire  and 
Glamorganfhire.  His  lordfhip  alfo  obligingly  permitted  me  to 
extract  from  this  account  fuch  minutes  as  1  thought  might  be 
-of  ufe  to  me  in  the  inquiries  I  propofed  to  make  in  thofe  parts. 
Mr.  Lethueillier  takes  notice  of  many  very  curious  and  inter- 
e fling  particulars,  which  have  probably  afforded  entertainment 
and  inflrudion  to  feveral  members  of  this  learned  Society.  But 
.as  he  only  palled  through  Caerwent,  and  did  not  pay  any  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquities,  his  ac¬ 
count  of  them  is  only  general,  and,  in  fome  refpeds,  a  little  in¬ 
accurate.  Since  therefore  thefe  remains  were  the  principal 
objeds  of  my  inquiries,  it  is  hoped  that  my  endeavours  to  give 
a  better  account  of  them  will  not  appear  fuperfluous.  Previous 
to  this  account,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  confider  briefly  what  has 
already  been  faid  upon  this  fubjed  by  other  writers. 

Not  only  particular  Stations  but  Provinces  alfo  have,  in 
their  turn,  furnifhed  matter  of  difpute  to  our  Antiquaries. 
Baxter,  if  I  miftake  not,  confines  the  Silures  to  the  well  of 

[*]  In  yoc,  Yaris, 

England, 
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England,  and  principally  to  Cornwall,  where  Salmon  [o]  alio 
fixes  Leucari/m,  Bovium ,  and  Nidum ,  which  are  three  of  the 
Rations  of  the  Silures  marked  in  Antoninus’s  twelfth  iter. 
Sammes[/>],  though  of  no  irrefragable  authority  in  fimilar  mat¬ 
ters,  further  obferves,  that  the  Silures  were  derived  from  Silu-ra , 
an  ifland  off  the  Cornifh  coaft.  But  the  mod  refpe&able  au¬ 
thorities  place  the  Silures  principally  in  South  Wales  and  its 
confines  Eafl ward  ;  and  thofe,  who  are  of  this  opinion,  wil¬ 
lingly  enough  admit,  from  etymology  chiefly,  not  from  the 
marks  of  a  Ration,  though  viflble  enough,  that  Caerwent  mu  ft 
have  been  Vent  a  Silurian  of  Ptolemy.  The  affinity  of  the 
names  has  here  indeed  a  double  force,  from  the  addition  of  the 
word  Caer ,  which,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  commonly  denotes 
a  fort,  or  Ration;  and  StukeleyTy]  remarks,  though  perhaps  too 
generally,  that  all  Roman  towns,  or  Rations,  were  called  Gaer , 
or  Caer ,  in  after-times,  throughout  the  ifland.  But,  in  other 
refpedfs,  the  opinion  of  the  etymologifts,  concerning  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  word  Vent  a ,  is  by  no  means  faiisfadtory  ;  at.  leaR  as 
far  as  it  regards  Caerwent  in  Monmouthftiire.  Leland,  who, 
according  to  Burton  [r],  fought  rather  to  devife  handfome 
names  for  places,  than  diligently  to  tread  the  certain  footReps 
of  antiquity,  derives  Vent  a  from  Gain ,  or  Gwyn ,  which  fignifles 
white ;  in  which  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Camden,  who  fur¬ 
ther  adds,  that  the  two  Ventas ,  that  is,  Venta  Belgarum ,  or 
WincheRer,  by  fome  alfo  called  Caergwent ,  and  Venta  Iceno- 
rum$  or  Branc  after,  near  Norwich,  Rand  on  chalk;  and  Bur- 

fa].  Survey,  vol.  IT. 

[/>]  Britan,  p.  1 18. 

[q\  Itin.  Cur.  I.  p.  1 14. 

[r]  Anton.  Icin.  p.  51. 
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ton  [j]  affirms  that  all  the  Ventas  do  the  fame-.  But  however 
admiffible  this  derivation  may  be  with  refpedt  to  the  two  fta- 
tions  juft  mentioned,  it  does  not  by  any  means  hold  good  in 
regard  to  Vent  a  Silnrum ,  or  Caerwent,  in  Monmouthfhire,  where 
no  chalk  is  to  be  feen.  Nor  do  I  recollect  to  have  obferved  it 
in  any  other  parts  of  this  county;  nor  any  where  throughout: 
the  principality  of  Wales;  nor  in  the  other  countries  immedi¬ 
ately  Weftward  of  the  Severn;  unlefs  limeftone  is  here  to  be 
underftood,  from  being  of  a  fimilar  calcarious  quality ;  though 
this  hardly  holds  good;  fince  the  etymology  in  queftion  more 
particularly  refpedts  its  white  colour,  and  the  limeftone  through¬ 
out  Wales  and  the  adjacent  country  is  moftly  blue.  The  chalk- 
hills,  which  fo  remarkably  chara&erize  our  iftand,  crofs  it 
nearly  from  North-Eaft  to  South-Weft,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
diagonal  line  from  the  coafts  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  to  that  of 
the  Britifh  channel ;  in  which  line  they  alfo  engrofs  confiderable 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Eflex,  Cambridge,  Bedford,  Hertford,. 
Buckingham,  Oxford,  Berkfhire,  Wiltfhire,  Dorfetfhire,  Hamp- 
fhire,  Suflex,  Surry,  and  Kent.  1  have  traced  the  continuance 
of  this  chain,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  channel,  through  a  part 
of  France.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  moft  of  the  ancient 
infcriptions  and  remains,  that  have  any  relation*  to  this  natural 
produ&ion,  refpe&  the  countries  juft  mentioned.  Hence  the: 
doggrel  verfe  relative  to  Sorbiodunum ,  or  old  Sarum9 

Eft  ibi  defe 5ius  lymphae,  fed  copia  cretae. 

Chalk  is  even  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  exported  from 
hence  for  manure,  immenfe  pits  being  ftill  feen  [/].  It  is  well 

[j]  As  before,  p.  218. 

[/"[  Mufgrave  Antic}.  Britan,  tom.  I,  p.  163. 
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known  that  the  Ars  Cretaria  was  in  great  repute  in  Britain  during 
the  Roman  times,  under  the  fandion  of  the  Dea  Nchalennia ;  as 
we  more  particularly  learn  from  the  votive  infcription,  of  one 
Silvanus  Negotiator  Cretarius  Britt annicianus ,  engraved  on  an 
altar  found  at  Domburg  in  Zeeland  [«].  We  need  not  there* 
fore  be  furprifed  to  find  Roman  Rations  named  from  thence;  as 
Calcaria ,  near  TadcaRer  in  Yorkfhire,  fuppofed  by  Gale  [w] 
to  have  been  fo  named  a  calce.  Here  indeed  the  etymology 
feems  too  evident  to  be  queftioned,  fuppofmg,  however,  that 
it  correfponds  with  the  phyfical  topography  of  that  country,  of 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  fpeak,  having  never  vifited  thofe 
parts.  This  hufbandly  pradice  of  chalking  their  lands  appears 
to  have  been  as  prevalent  with  the  ancients  as  it  now  is  with  113. 
VarrojY],  fpeaking  of  Gallia  Tranfalpina,  exprefsly  fays,  Agros 
ftercorarent  Candida  fojjicia  creta ;  by  which  he  clearly  means 
pit-chalk,  in  diRindion  from  burnt  lime.  Ulpian  [y\  fays, 
that  criminals  were  condemned  to  the  chalk  works.  Reinefius, 
fpeaking  of  the  altars  dug  up  at  Domburg,  further  adds,  that 
many  of  them  have  their  infcriptions  cut  in  lapide  albo ,  cretae 
nec  color e ,  nec  materia  nec fragilitate  admodum  dijjimili .  The  chalk 
of  our  Chiltern-hills  is  often  found  to  concrete  and  form  fuch  a 
kind  of  Rone;  which  alfo  commonly  is  rather  of  inferior  qua¬ 
lity.  I  remember  to  have  obferved  fuch  in  fome  old  walls  and 
other  buildings  at  Cambridge,  and  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  hills  to  the  Southward,  called 

[a]  Reinefii  Syntag.  p.  igo.— -Menfong.  Alting.  Notit.  Germ.  Infer,  p.  joi. 
Keyiler  Antiq.  Sept.  p.  246. 

[u>]  Anton.  Itin.  It.  2.  p.  42. 

[*]  De  Re  Ruft.  lib.  1.  cap.  7. 

[y]  De  Paen.  Leg.  48*  hence  alfo  Cakarienfes  in  Cod,  Theod.  De  Decuri- 
onjbus,  Leg.  27, 
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Gogmagog  hills.  This  hone,  if  it  may  be  ftyled  fo,  is  how¬ 
ever  of  a  very  mouldering  nature,  though  curious  enough  on 
account  of  the  foffil  marine  bodies  contained  in  it  j  efpecially 
fma.ll  anomiae  of  varies  fpecies,  as  well  fhiated  as  lmooth, 
which  I  have  often  picked  from  the  hones  of  the  old  walls.  A 
iimilar  kind  of  foft  chalk-hone  is  alfo  common  to  the  Chiltern- 
hills  of  France;  particularly  about  Chalons  fur  Marne  in  the 
province  of  Burgundy,  where  it  is  ufed  in  plenty  [%].  Our 
chalk-hills  near  Dunhable  in  Bedfordfhire,  afford  a  hone  of  the 
better  fort;  but  which  is,  however,  hill  inferior  to  the  true 
freehone  of  the  ihe  of  Portland,  & c. — But  to  return  to  our 
etymologies.  '  • 

Stukeley  alfo  obferves,  that  Venta  fignifies  chalk ,  and,  if  I 
miflake  not,  follows  Camden’s  opinion  as  to  the  reafon  of  this 
etymology.  But  as  I  have  before  fhewn  that  this  reafon  does 
not  hold  good  with  refped  to  Caerwent  in  Monmouthfhire,  we 
muh  either  look  for  Venta  Silurum  elfewhere,  adopt  another 
adequate  etymology  for  it,  or  neglect  them  all,  fhould  we  find 
the  proofs  fufficient  to  ehablifh  Venta  Silurum  at  Caerwent  with¬ 
out  them.  Baxter  and  Salmon  [a~\  derive  venta  from  vend,  or 
vent ,  pen ,  caput ,  head  or  chief  city  ;  in  which  cafe  they  feem 
to  confider  V vita  Silurum  as  the  capital  of  the  SI  lures  ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  the  greater  colour  to  this  fuppofition,  Salmon 
would  intirely  drop  Caerleon  out  of  the  Itinerary,  and  would, 
as  I  fuppofe,  continue  -the  old  road  from  Ufk,  which  is  the 
twelfth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  to  Caerwent  immediately,  leaving 
the  vale  of  Ufk  above,  or  fhort  of  Caerleon.  But  this  opinion 
feems  to  be  without  foundation.  For  fince  Caerleon  has  all 

[z]  Voyages  de  Mich,  de  Montaigne,  tom.  I.  p.  12* 

[a]  Survey,  vok  II.  p.  772. 
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the  marks  of  a  capital,  and  is  di redly  fituated  in  the  vale  of 
Ufk,  if  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Antoninus  led  throu-h  that  valley, 
as  is  pietty  evident,  it  is  natural  to  fuppole,  that  it  reached 
Caerleon,  and  did  not  leave  the  vale  of  Uff  abruptly,  and  fee  ms 
to  have  been,  in  a  manner,  dependent  on  it;  more  especially  as  ■ 
Caerwent  lay  in  another  dire&ion,  and  had  different  and  direct 
roads  leading  to  it,  the  remains  of  which  are  yet  feen.  Nor  is 
it  even  probable,  fuppoling  the  great  road  to  have  joined  Caer- 
leon,  that  a  crofs-road  led  to  Caerwent,  from  the  vale  of  Ulk, 
be  twee  n  \Burrium  or  Uik,  and  Caerleon;  not  only  from  the  fup- 
pofeddependence  of  Caerwent  on  Caerleon,  which  I  (hall  here¬ 
after  coirfider,  and  their  refpe&ive  proximity,  being  dillant  only 
two  or  three  miles  afunder;  but  -alio  on  account  of  the  very 
inconvenient  courfe  that  fuch  a  road  mu  ft  have  taken,  from  the 
vale  of  Ufk,  up  the  fide  of  a  fteep  hill,  011  the  top  of  which 
Caerwent  is  fituated.  Further,  it  is  certain  that  another  great 
Roman  road  palled  through  Caerwent,  in  a  direction  nearly  Eaft 
and  Weft,  and  this  road,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
Strata  Julia,  muft  neceftarily,  from  the  courfe  of  the  country, 
have  joined  that  from  Caerleon  fomewhere  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  probably  at  Caerleon  itfcdf,  or  Newport,  which  is 
very  near  it,  and  where  the  Strata  Julia  is  alfo  fuppqied  to 
have  palled*  Befides,  Caerleon  has  always  been  given  to  Anto¬ 
ninus’s  twelfth  Iter,  and  Venta  Silurum  to  the  fourteenth;  and 
though  thefe  roads  muft  have  united  at  or  near  Caerleon,  vet 
they  had  totally,  different  directions,  the  former,  as  i  have 
before  obferved,  leading  North  and  South,  and  the  Strata  Julia 
in  the  contrary  direction,  by  Chepftow,  and  fo  beyond  the  Wye 

[3]  Camden’s  Britan,  in  Monmouthlhire. 
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and  Severn  towards  Bath  [c],  Salmon  [V]  again  fays,  that  as 
Caerleon,  Caervvent,  and  Oik,  or  Burrium ,  werefo  near  to  each 
other,  perhaps  the  fecond  might  have  fucceeded  after  Caerleon, 
which  he  further  fuppofes  might  have  been  burnt,  or  deftroyed, 
about  the  time  of  the  Itinerary,  and  then  the  flation  might 
have  been  transferred  to  Caerwent.  This  is  furely  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  way  of  bringing  matters  to  his  own  purpofe,  by  fup- 
pofmg  fads  for  which  there  is  not  the  lead  foundation.  And 
though  Caerwent  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  no  inconfi- 
derable  flation,  yet  there  does  not  feem  to  be  the  lead  plea  for 
making  it  the  capital  of  the  Si  lures,  fuppofing  even  that  it  did 
not  diredly  contradict  Ptolemy,  who  gives  it  for  Bullaeum , 
wherever  that  Ration  was,  which  is  rather  uncertain  [e].  Sal¬ 
mon  feems  to  have  been  further  influenced  in  his  opinion  from 
confidering,  that,  in  other  times,  during  the  Saxons,  Caerwent, 
or  Caergwent,  not  Monmouth,  was  the  capital  of  the  county, 
which  was  alfo  thence  called  Wentfet,  or  Wentfland.  But 
this  circumftance  is  no  proof  of  the  equal  importance  of  Caer¬ 
went  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  which  is  to  be  determined 
furely  by  other  arguments.  Upon  the  ftrength  of  etymology 
only  thefe  authors  would,  therefore,  feem  to  give  too  much 
importance  to  Vent  a  Silurum ,  in  confidering  it  certainly  as  the 
ancient  capital  of  that  province. 

Supposing,  however,  that  etymologies  are  to  be  infilled  on, 
why  may  we  not  apply  Pen  to  Venta  in  another  fenfe  ;  I  mean 
with  refped  to  its  fituation,  being  on  a  high  tract  of  ground, 
as  the  Alpes  Pennini,  or  Pendle  hill,  in  the  North  of  England, 

[f]  Necham  in  Camden,  loc,  cit. 

\_d~\  Survey,  vol.  IL  p.  7 15. 

[<?]  Account  of  Brecknockfhire.  Archaeologia,  vol.  IV,  25.  See  alfo  I.  301. 
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which  commands  the  whole  neighbouring  country.  For  in 
this  lenfe,  Vent  a  or  Caerwent  may  equally,  and  with  more 
juilice,  be  faid  to  be  Pen ,  the  head,  or  chief.  Such  appellations 
are  commonly  enough  given  to  mountains,  both  generically, 
and  in  particular;  as  is  evident  from  the  Appennines  in  Italy, 
and  the  many  Peny  Vans ,  or  Vans  in  Wales,  where  that  name 
is  fo  often  given  to  remarkable  heights,  as  I  have  before  oh- 
fervedf/’].  And  as  this  is  the  moft  received  etymology  for  the 
Appennines,  we  have  here  again  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  fimi- 
litudeof  expretfions  in  different  languages  for  the  fame  common 
object  of  nature.  And  how  far  the  phyfical  topography  of  the 
country  may  have  had  an  influence  in  fixing  this  etymology  for 
Venta ,  is  again  feen  in  a  fimilar  etymology,  which  Gale,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Antoninus’s  Itinerary,  afrigns  to  the  Silures, 
which  he  derives  from  Selw,  Britannice ,  quod  ejl fpeculari ,  pro- 
Jpicere,  unde  Selwr,  Speculator ;  further  obferving,  quod  nomen 
hoc  illis  impojitum  fuit  a  Britannis  illis  aliis  qui  loca  magis  campe - 
Jlria  habitabant  ad  radices  montium  Cambrenfium ,  qui  fe  inter 
Silures  hos  primum  ojiendunt ,  et  funt  ad  fpeculandum  natura  quaji 
comparaii.  Thus  alfo  in  the  ancient  Mona ,  or  the  ifle  of  An¬ 
glesey,  there  is  a  hill  called  Byn  Sylvy ,  that  is,  Mons  Specula- 
torius ,  or  the  hill  of  obfervation.  And  that  this  interpretation 
of  the  etymology  from  Pen ,  as  applied  to  Venta  Silurum ,  or 
Caerwent,  is  particularly  fuitable,  appears  evident,  not  only 
from  its  fituation,  which  commands  Caerleon,  the  vale  ofUfk, 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  but  as  it  is  the  higheft  Roman 
ftation  known  to  me  in  the  fuppofed  diftrift  of  the  ancient 
Silures ,  or  even  throughout  the  principality. 

But,  to  end  thefe  uncertain  inquiries  about  etymologies,  it 
is  manifeft,  that  although  Caerwent  can  hardly  be  confidered  as 

[f\  Account  of  Brecknockfhire.  Archaeologia,  vol.  TV,  p.  24. 
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having  been  the  capital  of  the  SHures,  jet  it  certainly  was  a 
Roman  ftation  of  note,  and  the  remains  of  Roman  antiquity 
Rill  feen  there,  though  hitherto  little  regarded,  are  by- no  means 
inconfidcrable.  I  lhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  account  of 

thefe  remains.  .  n 

Tee  Roman  Ration  at  Caerwent  is  fituated,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  upon  an  eminence.  This  is  formed  by  an  extent  of 
high  ground,  which  rifes  gradually  from  Chepftow,  and  con¬ 
tinues,  nearly  in  a  Weflern  direclion,  towards  Newport,  be¬ 
tween  the  coaR  of  the  Severn  fea,  and  the  vale  of  Ulk.  It  is 
terminated  by  a  high  brow  at  ChriR  Church  a  little  beyond 
Caerwent,  in  the  fame  diredtion,  from  whence  is  feen  a  moR 
beautiful  and  extenfive  profpect  over  the  vale  of  Ulk,  and  the 
Glamorganlhire  and  Brecknock Ri ire  hills.  The  Roman  camp 
precifely  occupies  the  liigheR  part  of  this  tract,  and  is  diRant 
about  five  miles  from  ChepRow,  in  the  road  to  Newport  and 
Caerleon.  This  road,  which  in  great  meafiure,  elpecially  near 
Caerwent,  is  on  the  old  Roman  cauteway,  crofies  the  camp 
exactly  at  right  angles,  dividing  it  longitudinally  into  two  equal 
parts,  which  gradually  fall  off,  or  decline,  to  the  South,  and 
North,  on  each -fide,  from  a  fort  o? dorfum  e latum1,  or  ridge,  as 
it  were,  in  the  middle,  on  which  the  road  lies.  No  fituation 
therefore  could  be  more  advantageous,  or  agreeable  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  beR  writers  for  the  choice  of  camps.  Hvgi- 
nus,  in  his  treatife  [y],  exprefsly  fays,  pnmum  locum  ha-bent 
caftra  quae  ex  campo  in  eminenttam  leniter  attolluntuk.  The  j  old 
Roman  road,  which  led  to  the  camp,  was  probably  the! Strata, 
or  via  Julia ,  which  Camden,  in  his  account  of  Monmouth- 
fhire,  fuppofes  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Julius  Frontinus , 

-  -  l  ^  l  j  i  '  «*  ■  i  i)(i)  |  i  l  .  •S'kf.i'- 

hr]  De  Caftrametatione. 
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who  probably  made  it.  Was  there  any  foundation  for  the 
vulgar  opinion,  to  which  Stowe,  in  his  Annals,  alfo  adheres, 
and  which  fuppofes  Julius  Caefar  to  have  built  the  caftle  of 
Chepftow,  upon  his  conquering  Britain,  a  more  refpe&able  de¬ 
rivation  might  be  adopted  for  the  name  of  this  road.  I  mu  ft 
obferve,  that  the  church,  and  village  of  Gaerwent,  which  con- 
lifts  only  of  a  few  (haggling  houfes,  are  built  along  the  Tides  of 
this  road,  within  the  walls,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  camp-; 
and  moftly  of  the  ftones  colleded  from  the  old  ruins.  The 
author  of  the  eflay  concerning  the  four  great  Roman  ways  [/;], 
fays,  that  the  Ikineld  way  crofted  the  Severn  to  Gaerwent,  and 
thence  to  Muridurium,m  Carmarthen,  taking  in  that  branch 
of  Antoninus’s  Itinerary  that  leads  from  Mur i dunum,  through 
Leucarum ,  Niduin,  and  Bovium ,  to  Jfca  Legionis  fecundas  Augijlae, 
or  Caerleon  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Strata  Julia  juft  mentioned 
mu  ft  either  have  been  a  part  of  it,  or  fome  other  road.  Lam- 
bard  thinks,  that  the  Ermin-ftreet  led  from  Southampton 
'round  to  St.  David’s  in  Wales;  and  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  hiftory  of  Alchefter  and  Burcefter  brings  it  like  wife  from 
St.  David’s.  The  Monk  of  Chefter  gives  the  Ikineld-ftreet  the 
fame  courfe,  from  St.  David’s  to  Tinmouth  ;  fo  that  Roman 
roads  do  not  feem  to  have  been  iefs  frequent  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  our  ifland.  Gyraldus  Canihrenfis \i ]  alfo  mentions  a 
Strata  Marcella ,  not  far  from  the  Strata  Julia  in  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  which  Burton  [k]  fuppofes  to  have  been  named  from 
'  Ulpius  Marcelius ,  who  came  into  this  country  foon  after  Fron¬ 
ting .  In  my  account  of  Brecknockfhire,  I  mentioned  the 
*  fragment  of  a  Roman  infeription,  of  which  the  characters 

[/;]  Leland’s  Itinerary,  vol.  VI. 

[7]  Itin.  Cambr.  lib.  i.  cap.  5, 

[£]  Anton.  Itin.  p.  96. 
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MARC  are  very  difcernable,  and  might  perhaps  refer  to  this 
Ulpius  Marcellas.  The  Rone,  on  which  this  infcription  is' 
engraved,  and  which,  as  I  am  informed,  is  now  at  Neath,  was 
found  on  the  confines  of  Brecknockfhire  with  Glamorganfhire, 
near  Mynidd  Hir ,  or  the  long  mountain ,  at  the  end  of  the  Roman 
caufeway,  which  leads  from  that  mountain  northwards  to  the 
little  valley  of  Capel  Coelbryn.  As.  it  does  not  appear  to  what 
particular  road  this  confiderable  and  well-preferved  fragment 
of  a  Roman  caufeway  belonged;  it  either  may  have  been  a  fide 
branch  of  the  Strata  Julia  leading  direCdy  over  the  mountains 
into  Brecknockfhire ;  or,  if  Gyraldus’s  Strata  Marcella  joined 
Brecknockfhire,  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  that  road,  which 
led  this  way  from  Glamorganfhire;  in  which  cafe  it  would 
account  for  the  fragment  of  the  before-mentioned  infer ipt ion. 
But  all  this  is  conjecture;  only,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  very 
evident,  that,  however  ignorant  we  may  be  about  the  origin, 
and  intent,  of  this,  or  any  other  of  thefe  roads,  in  this  unex¬ 
plored  country;  yet  their  frequency,  and  various  directions,  are 
rather  ftrong  proofs  that  the  Romans  had  much  more  practice 
in  thefe  parts,  weftward  of  the  vale  of  Severn,  than  has  been 
hitherto  imagined.  Mr.  Letheuillier  obferves,  that  the  Roman 
road  at  Caerwent  appears  broad  and  plain  for  fome  way  out  of 
the  weftern  camp ;  but  there  are  alfo  parts  of  it  remaining  to 
the  Eaft  of  Caerwent,  efpecially  near  Creek,  a  fmall  village  at 
a  little  diftance  from  it,  on  the  Chepftow  road.  There  feems 
to  be  alfo  fome  remains  of  foundations  of  buildings  at  the  eaftern 
entrance  of  the  camp,  which  I  fhall  now  more  particularly 
deferibe. 

The  fpot,  on  which  it  is  fituated,  befides  its  elevation,  has 
the  vale  of  Ufk  to  the  North,  and  to  the  South  an  extent  of 
narrow  bottom,  where  runs  the  fmall  river  Throggy,  which  rifes 
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into  the  hills  of  Caldicot  hundred,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Severn  a  little  below  the  New  Ferry.  This  camp  is  not  there¬ 
fore  fituated  precifely  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  as  Gale  [/] 
imagined.  As  to  the  intent  of  it,  fo  near  Caerleon,  which  was 
the  chief  ftation  of  a  legion,  as  the  name  implies,  opinions 
may  vary.  Salmon  ,[rn]  fays,  that  where  camps  (land  thick 
they  were  more  for  aejiiva ,  or  for  exerciftng  of  foldiers,  than 
for  ufe.  But  although  it  be  probable,  from  the  {ituation  and 
neighbourhood  of  Caerwent,  that  the  Roman  ftation  there  was, 
in  fome  fhape,  dependent  on  that  of  Caerleon,  yet  this  depen¬ 
dence  feems , to  have  been  of  a  more  important  nature,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Roman  Rations,  though  often  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  each  other  in  the  midland  provinces,  were 
yet  commonly  more  frequent,  and,  of  courfe,  nearer  together, 
towards  the  coafts ;  as  is  obferveable  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Eftex* 
and  Kent,  which  were  expofed  to  the  Saxon  fhore.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  furprifing,  that  they  fhould  alfo  be  thicker  on  this  fide  of 
Wales,  towards  the  coaft:  of  the  Severn  fea,  and  near  the  pafles 
of  the  rivers  Wye  and  Severn,  in  order  to  command  the  paflage 
over  them,  and  confequently  a  communication  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  and  more  important  provinces  of  the  ifland.  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land,  in  his  notes  upon  Sudbroke  [»],  near  Caerwent,  .men- 
.tions  alfo  a  Roman  fortrefs  half  deftroyed  by  the  fea,  which 
had. a  triple  rampire,  and  ditch,  as  high  as  an  ordinaiy  houfe, 
in  form  of  a  bow,  the  firing  whereof  was  the  fea  cliff.  The 
coins  and  bricks,  he  faith,  prove  it  Roman.  He  mentions  an 
uncommon  coin  to  have  been  fhewn  him  by  the  bifhop  of 
Landaff,  with  an  infcription  on  one  fide,  in  Greek  letters., 

[/]  Anton.  Itin.  p.  131. 

[w]  Survey,  vol.  II.  p.  864. 

/,w]  Salmon  as  before,  p,  721. 
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bonifying  Caefar  Lucius  Septhnius  Severus  Pertkax  ;  and  on  tlie 
reverie,  a  horfeman  with  a  trophy  erected  before  him.  To  confels 
the  truth,  I  was  not  aware  of  this  Roman  maritime  fortrefs,  when 
upon  my  tour;  and  therefore  loft  the  opportunity  of  vifiting  its 
remains.  We  moreover  know  that  the  Romans  had  often  cajlella 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  cities,  like  our  modern  caftles ;  or 
exploratory  camps,  as  Burrow  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  to  Leicef- 
ter,  Caftor  to  Garionenum ,  or  Yarmouth,  &c.  Such  camps  feem 
alfo  to  have  been  greatly  in  ufe  with  the  Romans  in  mountainous  ~ 
countries,  as  1  have  particularly  obferved  in  Switzerland.  A 
fimilar  camp  of  Ipeculation,  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a  high, 
ifolated,  and  adjacent  hill,  fecured  the  famous  Aventicum,  now 
Avanches ,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  which  was  the  principal 
Ration  the  Romans  had  in  thole. parts.  Caerwent  might  there- 
-  fore,  in  like  manner,  probably  have  ferved  as  an  exploratory 
camp  to  Caerleon,  and  contained  perhaps  a  detachment  of  the 
fecond  Auguftan  legion,  whole  head-quarters  were  fixed  at 
Caerleon,  as  I  have  belore  oblerved.  In  fad,  no  lituation 
could  be  more  advantageous,  or  better  calculated  to  cover  Caer¬ 
leon,  which  was  about  two  miles  diftant  from  it,  in  the  vale  of 
Ulk  beneath.  Belides,  as  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  with 
its  Rations,  was,  in  all  probability,  moftly  confined  to  this  - 
valley ;  and  as  a  conliderable  trad  of  high  ground  extended 
from  thence  towards  Chepftow  and: the  Severn  lea;  luch  a 
Ration  as  that  at  Caerwent  was  of  great  importance,  not  only 
to  cover  Caerleon  and  the  vale  of  Ufk,  through  which  the 
main  road  led,  but  alio  to  command  the  country  to  the  South- 
Eaft,  and  a  communication  over  the  rivers,  as  I  before  oblerved. 
Nor  does  the  whole  trad  between  Caerleon  and  Chepftow 
afford  lo  eligible  a  poft,  for  all  thele  purpoles,  as  the  Ipot 
which  the  Romans  fixed  upon  at  Caerwent.  But  lince  it  was 
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efleemed  among  the  ancients,  as  well  Greeks  as  Romans,  one 
of  the  higheft  merits  of  a  general  to  know  how  to  fix  a  camp  ; 
we  need  not  wonder  if  we  lo  often  find  their  fituations  incom¬ 
parable.  Commendations  of  this  quality  in  their  generals  con¬ 
tinually  occur  in  the  ancient  writers ;  and  Livy  fomewhere 
exprefsly  fays,  that  the  army  was  never  contented  with  the 
camp,  nifi  alter  eo  non  pojjct  melior  inveniri.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  difference  between  the  fpots  chofen  by  thefe  two 
different  nations  for  their  camps,  as  well  as  between  the  camps  • 
themfelves.  The  Greeks  commonly  fixed  on  high  fituations.  . 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  generally  preferred  the  plain, 
for  the  convenience  of  rivers  principally,  as  was  before  obferved. 
Befides,  their  confidence  in  the  art  of  war  made  fuch  kind  of 
fituations  equally  eligible  to  them  ;  loca  magis  fubjecerunt  Jtbi 
quam  fe  locis  [0].  On  the  fame  account  alfo  they  might  be 
more  indifferent,  in  regard  to  the  natural  advantages  of  fitua- 
tion,  in  an  uncivilized  country,  where  the  art  of  war  was  little 
known.  Elevation  was  however  preferred,  when  neceflity 
required  it,  as  in  the  in  Ranee  of  the  camp  at  Caerwent,  and 
many  others.  The  forms  of  the  Grecian  camps  differed  gene¬ 
rally  according  to  the  fpots  chofen;  whereas  thofe  of  the 
Romans  were  moftly  in  the- form  of  a  common,  or  oblong 
fquare ;  and  the  latter  of  the  two,  which  were  called  tertiata 
cajlra ,  from  their  meafuring  about  a  third  more  in  length  than 
width,  were  rather  preferred  [^].  In  fa£l,  moft  of  the  Roman 
camps  per  lineam  valli ,  and  elfewhere  in  our  ifland,  are  of  that 
oblong  form  j  as  are  thofe  of  Caerwent  and  Caerleon,  among 

[0]  Prolegomena  de  caflris  Hygini  et  Polybii,  in  Graev.  Antiq.  Ronv 
tom.  10.  p.  1003. 

[/>]  Pitifci  Lex.  in  voc.  Castr  a,  Vegetius,  &c.  apiulGraey.  !cc.  cit.  tom.  10. 
p.  1086  et  feq..  .  * 
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the  reff.  Inflances,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  our  ifland  of 
other  different  forms  fometimes  adopted  by  the  Romans  for 
their  camps.  For  that  on  Borough-hill  in  Northamptonfhire, 
which  Camden  took  for  a  fquare,  is  oval,  though  equally 
Roman,  notwithffanding  fome  pretend  that  all  the  camps  of 
this  form  are  of  Danifh  origin.  The  camp  on  Gogmagog-hill 
in  Cambridgeffiire  is-  round  ;  fo  is  that  of  Yanefbury  in  Wilt- 
fhire;  and  both  are  acknowledged  to  be  Roman.  Gale  fays, 
that  the  Roman  coins  found  about  the  latter  are  fure  proofs  ; 
but  fuch  cannot  be  admitted,  unlefs  they  are  corroborated  by 
others  that  are  more  decifive;  .Race  Roman  coins  <are  often, 
and  perhaps  mod:  frequently,  found,  where  there  are  no  other 
marks*  of  the  Romans  •,  and  it  is  further  very  well  known,  that 
in  Scotland,  where  Roman  Rations  abound,  they  are  lefs  com¬ 
mon  than  in  any  other  parts.  The  difference  of  form  fome¬ 
times  obfervable  in  the  Roman  camps  is  alfo  confirmed  by 
Vegetius  [^],  who  fays,  inter dum  Romanorum  cajira  fuijfe  qua - 
dr  at  a ,  inter  dum  trigona ,  inter  dum  femirotunda ,  prout  loci  qualitas 
el  necejjitas 1  pofulaverii,  But  notwithffanding  the  juftice  of 
this  remark,  and  the  examples  by  which  it  is  confirmed, ,  it  is 
ff  ill  very  evident,  that  the  form  of  the  Roman  camps  in  general 
was  a  common,  or  oblong  fquare,  as  Pit i feus  juftly  obferves.  .  It 
was,  however,  a  very  general  cuftom  with  the  Romans  to 
round  off  the  angles,  or  corners,  of  the  walls  of  thefe  camps, 
as  is  well  known  to  thofe  who.  are  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
Rations  -in  our  ifland,  and  may  be  particularly  obferved  in 
Horfley’s  account  of  thofe  per  lineam  valli.  It  is  equally  obfer¬ 
vable  of  the  more  remote  Rations  in  our  ifland;  as,  for  inftance? 
in  that  at  Boflens  in  Cornwall  deferibed  by  Borlafe[r];  thofe 
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[ q ]  Apud  Graev.  loc.  cit. 
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of  Wales,  &c.  The  angles  of  the  camp  at  Caerwent  are  alfo 
rounded  off  in  this  manner;  which  circum  (lance,  added  to  the 
ruinous  date  of  the  walls  in  fome  parts,  has  induced  the  people 
of  the  country  in  general  to  believe,  that  t lie  form  of  this  camp 
was  oval.  The  pradfice  of  rounding  off  the  corners  is  fbi led  by 
the  writers  on  military  architecture  circinatio  angulorum ;  and 
the  reafon  affigned  for  it  by  Hyginus  [r]  in  particular  is,  quia 
coxas  efficiuut ,  injlahiliuntque  opus  propugnatione  tutari.  Vitruvius 
alfo  difapproves  of  the  angles  of  walls,  quia  hojiem  magis  tuentur 
quam  civem. 

The  foundations  of  the  Roman  wall  at  Caerwent  are  yet 
eafily  traced  on  every  fide,  and  defcribe  a  parallelogram  of  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  by  three  hundred  and  fifty;  the 
longed  fides  pointing  Eaft  and  Weft.  Both  Lhwyd  and  Mr. 
Letheuillier  affure  us,  that  there  are  no  remains  of  the  wall  but 
on  the  South  fide ;  and  the  latter  further  affirms,  that  only  parts 
of  the  rubble  within  are  to  be  feen  on  this  fide.  But  thefe 
accounts  do  not  correfpond  with  the  ftate  of  fadts,  upon  a  more 
diligent  inquiry.  .  For,  firft,  the  mod  confiderable  remaining 
part  of  this  wall  is  on  the  Wed  fide,  on  a  (pot,  which,  by 
being  rather  remote,  and  accidentally  hidden  from  the  road, 
eafily  efcapes  obfervation  ;  though  the  wall  here  is  many  yards 
above  the  ground,  for  a  great  length,  with  the  facing  intire,  in 
feveral  places,  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet;  forming 
by  far  the  mod  confiderable  remnant  of  a  Roman  wall  that  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  me  throughout  my  tour.  This  wall  rifes  from 
the  bottom  and  inner  fide  of  a  fofs  that  furrounds  it,  agreeable 
to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Vitruvius  [r],  and  indeed  according  to 

[j]  De  Caftrametatione,  loc.  cit. 

[/]  Archit.lib,  i.  cap.  5. 
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the  common  pra&lce  fince.  This  fofs  feems  to  have  furroundcd 
the  walls  of  Caerwent,  and  is  very  deep  on  the  Weld  and  North 
!  fide?,  where  the  advantage  of  the  ground  is  lefs  favourable., 

.  Some  parts  of  the  facing  of  the  South  wall,  and  of  the  three 
baftions,  or  towers,  mentioned  by  Lhwyd,  are  Tike  wife  yet 
intire,  though  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Letheuillier.  The  form  of 
thefe  baftions  is  odlangular,  each  ftde  meaftiring  about  eight 
feet.  The  better  half  of  them  projedts  from  the  outftde  of  the 
wall,  according  to  Vitruvius’s  principle  [«],  and  as  is  commonly 

•  obfervable  in  other  Roman  walls,  in  which  they  are  introduced ; 
nor  would  they  indeed  otherwife  fo  well  an  fiver  the  purpofe. 
The  baftions  appear  of  the  fame  ftrudture  and  date  with  the 

'••wall  itfelf ;  they  are  built  with  the  fame  ftone,  and  thofe  ufed 
for  the  facings  in  both  are  of  the  fame  dimenftons,  and  cor- 
refpond  with  the  more  perfedt  fragment  on  the  Weft  ftde  before 
«•  deferibed.  The  ftones  ufed  in  the  rubble  of  this  wall  are  placed 
in  a  zigzag  pofition,  which  I  have  alfo  ohferved  in  other  Roman 
walls.  It  was  r  fometimes’the  cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  place 

•  their  ftones  in  buildings  edgewife,  as  is  obfervable  in  the  remains 
of  DurnovarJa,  or  Dorchefter.  This  is  very  different  from  the 
modern  notion,  by  which  it  is  pretended,  and  perhaps  not  with- 

t  out  fome  reafon,  that  ftones  fhould  be  placed  in  the  fame 
diredlion?  or  pofition,  in  which  they  are  obferved  to  lie  in  the 

•  quarry.  Vitruvius  [V]  remarks,  that  the  walls  of  a  fort  fhould 
be  wide  enough  for  two  combatants  to  pafs  each  other  with  eafe. 
This  agrees  very  well  with  the  width  of  thole  at  Caerwent, 
which  meafure  between  feven  and  eight  feet;  in  which  circum- 

>  fiance,  as  well  as  in  their  ftrudture,  and  the  ftze  of  the  ftones 

[«]  Architect,  lib.  I.  cap.  c, 

J>]  Loc,  cit, 
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ufed  in  the  facings,  they  nearly  correfpond  with  the  Roman 
walls  at  Caerleon,  at  the  Gaer  near  Brecknock,  and  at  &e?on- 

7  o 

tium,  near  Caernarvon  in  North  Wales.  It  is,  however,  wTell 
known,  that  the  Roman  walls  were  often  much  wider ;  thole 
of  Durnovaria  juft  mentioned  meafure,  for  inRance,  twelve  feet 
in  thicknels  [jy].  The  walls  of  Caerwent  are  built  partly  with 
limeftone,  which  is  near  the  fpot,  and  partly  with  a  fort  of 
grit,  or  fand  Rone,  found  on  the  Severn  fhore.  The  fame  mate¬ 
rials  have  been  ufed  in  the  neighbouring  caRle  of  Caldicot.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Romans  preferred  the  ufe  of  free-Rone  to 
any  other  [z],  though  fetched  far  off,  even  when  lime-Rone  has 
been  at  hand,  of  which  there  are  feveral  inRances  among  the 
northern  Rations  in  our  ifland.  Salmon,  though  I  know  not 
upon  what  foundation,  fuppofes  the  walls  and  baRions  of  Caer¬ 
went  of  a  modern  date,  when  ChepRow  and  Strigal  caRles  were 
eredted  [ff[.  Leland  alfo,  whofe  inquiries,  as  far  as  they  regard 
this  country,  are  moRly  confined  to  ecclefiaRical  antiquities, 
in  his  account  of  Caerwent,  fcarcely  acknowledges  any  Roman 
remains,  but  fuppofes  this  village  to  have  formerly  been  a  place 
of  confiderable  trade,  upon  the  decline  of  which  ChepRow  rofe. 
Few  perfons,  as  I  ffiould  imagine,  would  be  inclined  to  argue 
this  matter  from  the  Rtuation  of  Caerwent,  however  admirably 
calculated  for  a  Roman  camp.  Leland  was  probably  led  into 
his  opinion  from  the  appearance  of  the  old  walls,  and  other 
veRiges  of  Roman  antiquity,  which  he  did  not  rightly  confider. 
He  fpeaks  in  the  fame  manner  of  Urioconium ,  or  Wroxeter,  in 
Shropfhire,  which  he  fays  was  a  goodly  walled  town  until  it 
was  deRroyed  by  the  Danes  [^]. 

[y]  Stukeley  Itin.  Cur.  p.  153. 

[2]  Vitruv.  Arch.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  De  lapidicinis,  eorumque  qualitatibus. 

[ a  \  Survey,  vol.II.  p.  718. 

[£]  Itinerary,  vol.  IV.  p.  97. 
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Wi  thin  the  walls  of  the  camp  at  Gaerwent  I  obferved,  at? 
the  di fiance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Weflern  en¬ 
trance,  fome  foundations  of  buildings,  which  appeared  to  be 
Roman;  and  in  a  kind  of  cellar,  or  out-houfe,  in  the  middle  of 
an  orchard  belonging  to  Mrs.  Ann  Williams,  fome  very  confi- 
derable  remains  of  an  old  Roman  Molaic  pavement.  Three 
fuch  pavements  are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  a  garden  at 
Caervvent,  in  the  year  1639;  and  that  juft  mentioned  is,  I 
fuppofe,  a  part  of  one  of  them ;  which  I  was,  however,  fur- 
prized  to  find,  fmce  LhwydjY]  affirms,  that  all  thofe  pave¬ 
ments  were  inti  rely  deftroyed.  The  pavement  in  queftion  now 
lies  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  natural  furface  of  the 
ground,  in  a  direction  pointing  nearly  Eaft  and  Weft.  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it  extends  beyond  the  Eaft  wall  of  the  out-houfe 
which  is  built  over  it.  Its  Roman  origin  can  fcarcely,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  be  difputed  ;  and  fmce  thele  valuable  remains  are  daily 
expofed  to  further  ruins,  from  the  ordinary  ufes  to  which  the 
building  over  them  is  applied,  the  annexed  reprefentation  \d\  of 
them  may  ferve  to  preferve  their  p refen t  ftate,  however  imper- 
fedt,  from  oblivion.  I  muft  acknowledge  myfelf  obliged  to 
Mr.  Hay  of  Brecknock,  for  the  original  drawing  from  which 
this  plate  was  engraved.  The  defign  of  the  pavement  feems 
to  have  been  very  regular  and  elegant.  Parts  of  the  figures 
of  a  vafe  and  bird  are  ftill  feen  ;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas,  curate  of  Gaerwent,  allured  me,  that  he  remembered 
the  figures  of  a  lion,  a  tiger,  and  a  flag,  which  were  very  well 
reprefented.  No  defign  can  exceed  in  elegance  that  of  the 
fcalloped  border ;  nor  do  I  recolledt  to  have  feen  the  like  in 

[c]  Camden’s  Britannia,  as  before,  p,  713. 

[</]  Plate  I. 
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any  other  Roman  Mofaic  pavement,  or  other  work;  though  I 
think  it  would  make  a  very  admirable  ornament  in  ftucco.  The 
tefferae,  which  form  this  pavement,  are  cubes  of  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  feem  a  kind  of  compofition.  They  are 
inlaid  in  a  white  cement,  and  are  of  three  different  colours,  viz. 
a  dulky  blue,  a  taint  or  light  brick-coloured  red,  and  a  yel- 
lowilh  white  j  relembling  thofe  of  the  Mofaic  pavement  found 
near  Bath,  and  defended  and  figured  by  Mufgrave  IYJ.  The 
tefferae  of  the  Roman  pavements  are  fometimes  found  to  be 
irregular;  but  fuch  appear  to  have  been  afterwaids  marked  by 
an  inftrument,  in  regular  divifions,  and  then  painted  or  var- 
nifhed  over.  Of  this  kind  was  the  Roman  Mofaic  pavement  of 
Caffor,  Nether  Hayford  in  Northampton  fir  ire,  which  latter 
was  difeovered  on  the  Watling-ifreet  in  1699  [y"]-  After  the 
Roman  conquefs  in  Alia,  it  is  well  known,  that  they  much  or¬ 
namented  the  praetoria  of  their  camps;  for  which  purpofe  they 
ufed  to  carry  the  tefferae  for  their  pavements  with  them.  From 
this  article  of  luxury,  they  alfo,  in  after-times,  flyled  their 
vi/lne ,  or  country-houfes,  praetoria  [y].  When  we  confider, 
that  the  Northern  Roman  gateway  to  the  city  Lindum,  or  Lin¬ 
coln,  called  the  Newport  gate,  though  intire  and  one  of  the 
noblefl  remains  of  this  fort  in  Britain,  and  compared  by  Stuke- 
ley  [A]  even  to  that  of  Forum  Nervae  at  Rome;  when  we  con- 
fider,  fay,  that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  it  before  the 
learned  dodor’s  time,  we  need  not  be  furprifed  that  the  more 
hidden  remains  of  antiquity  fhould  efcape  obfervation  ;  and 
Lhwyd  may  eafily  be  excufed  for  having  overlooked  the  Roman 

[<?]  Antiq.  Britan,  tom.  III.  p.  151.  tab.  6. 

[/]  Morton’s  Northamptonfhire. 

[_§•]  Senec.  Epift.  55.  Sueton.  in  vita  Tiberii,  cap.  39.  et  Jul,  Caefar. 

[, b ]  Itin.  Cur.  I.  p.  84. 
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pavement  of  Caervvent,  confidering  the  fituation  in  which  it 
lies.  By  this  involuntary  omillion  we,  however,  fuffer  fome 
difappointment ;  fince,  according  to  Mr.  Thomas’s  account, 
the  pavement  in  queftion  was,  in  all  probability,  coniiderably 
more  perfect  in  Lhwyd’s  time.  This  author  mentions  that  in 
the  year  1693  many  bricks  marked  <r  were  found  at  Caer- 
went  [/'].  Mr.  Thomas  alfo  informed  me,  that,  within  his 
memory,  four  pedeftals  and  feven  capitals,  with  pieces  of  fhafts 
of  pillars,  had  been  dug  up,  at  different  times,  within  the  camp, 
and  about  a  hundred  yards  Weftward  of  the  church  tower- 
They  were  of  different  forms  and  fizes,  but  moftly  plain,  and 
of  free-flone.  The  parifli-church  of  Caerwent  appears  to  be 
very  antient,  and  to  have  been  chiefly  built  with  materials  col¬ 
lected  from  the  old  Roman  ruins,  like  the  reft  of  the  village,  as 
l  before  obferved. 

The  orchard,  in  which  the  Mofaic  pavement  lies,  has  a  very 
unequal  furface,  and,  by  its  banks  and  hillocks,  feems  to  mani- 
feft  the  foundations  of  old  buildings.  The  exiftence  of  the 
Roman  pavement  renders  it  alfo  more  than  probable  that  the 
fraetorium  occupied  this  fpot ;  efpeoially  as  it  is  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  camp.  I  doubt  not  but  that  this  orchard  would, 
upon  a  proper  refearch,  afford  further  difcoveries ;  and  very 
probably  alfo  fome  remains  of  the  other  two  Mofaic  pavements 
mentioned  by  Lhwyd.  Though  I  faw  no  remains  of  Roman 
infcriptions  at  Caerwent,  yet  Roman  coins  are  frequently  found 
there;  and  I  collected  many.  They  are  moftly  of  Q^Severus, 
Pertinax,  Gallienus,  the  Tetrici,  Conftantini,  and  Valentiniani; 
the  latter  of  whofe  coins  have  alfo  been  found  in  plenty  at 
Caerleon. 


[/]  Camden  as  before. 
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Having  finished  my  curiofity  at  Caervvent,  as  far  as  circum- 
(lances  would  permit,  I  defcended  through  the  little  valley  of 
Throggy  to  Caldicot  caftle,  of  which  there  are  very  confiderable 
remains,  as  may  be  feen  in  a  good  print  of  them  engraved  by 
Mr.  Buck.  T  lus  caftle  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon, 
two  (ides  of  which  make  up  the  half  of  a  fquare.  One  of  thefe 
Tides,  which  forms  the  principal  front  to  the  South,  has,  in  the 
centre,  a  double  fquare  gateway  and  portcullis,  and  a  round 
tower  at  each  end.  The  other  fide  of  the  fquare,  which  fronts 
the  Weft,  has  alfo  a  round  tower  at  each  end.  The  three  re¬ 
maining  fides,  which  compleat  the  pentagon,  are  nearly  equal;; 
but,  inftead  of  round,  they  have  odtagon  towers  at  the  ends.  It 
fhould  feem  therefore  that  the  different  parts  of  this  caftle  were 
built  at  different  times.  The  vale  of  Throggy,  in  which  this 
caftle  is  fituated,  opens  Southward  to  the  Severn  fea,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  two  miles. 

From  hence  I  proceeded  along  the  coaft  to  Gold  Cliff,  & 
famous  fpot  in  the  phyfical  topography  of  this  county.  Gyral- 
dus  Cambrenfis  [ k ]  fays,  that  it  was  fo  called  eo  quod  aurei 
eoloris  faxa  praeferat  foie  repercujfa.  As  the  (ho re  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  and  this  cliff  is  an  extenfive  tradt  of  low 
marfhy  flat,  the  Angularity  of  a  high  rock  rifing  abruptly  from 
the  extremity  of  it  would  alone  have  excited  my  curiofity,  had 
I  not  been  apprized  of  this  particular  in  Gyraldus’s  account. 
The  fide  of  the  cliff  towards  the  fea  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
appears  to  be  about  a  hundred  feet  high  from  the  furface  of 
the  water.  It  confifts  of  many  ftrata  of  lime-ftone,  difpofed 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  parallel  to  each  other*, 

[£]  Itin.  Cambr. 
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immediately  under  which  is  feen  a  bed  of  a  hard  reddilh  brown 
grit,  or  fand-ftone,  full  of  yellow  micac ,  and  which  forms  in 
appearance  the  bafe  of  the  cliff.  A  confiderable  part  of  this 
bed  continues  from  under  the  lime-ftone  rock  along  the  Hi  ore ; 
and  the  reflexion  of  the  rays  of  the  fun,  from  its  glittering- 
micaceous  lurface,  produces  the  effect  mentioned  by  Gyraldus, 
and  which  the  neighbouring  peafants  even  at  prefent  con  (icier  as 
probable  figns  of  a  gold  mine.  From  hence  the  name  given  to 
this  remarkable  headland  feems  to  have  derived  its  origin  ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  I  imagine  the  Mont  cTOr ,  or  golden  moun¬ 
tain,  near  Lyons  in  France,  and  another,  of  the  fame  name, 
a  few  leagues  from  Clermont,  in  the  province  of  Auvergne, 
have  been  named,  from  the  glittering  micae  obfervable  in  an 
ordinary  fort  of  granite  of  which  thole  mountains  are  formed. 
Iceland  .obferves,  that  there  was  formerly  a  priory  of  Monks 
fettled  at  Gold  Cliff,  whole  lands,  upon  the  liippreffion  of  mo- 
nafteries,  were  given  to  Eton  college.  Not  the  leaf:  veftiges  of 
any  building,  fuitable  to  Tuch  a  (ettlement,  remain  at  prefent. 
I  returned  from  Gold  Cliff,  by  Llanwaren,  through  a  low  flat 
country,  to  Chrift  Church,  where  I  c raffed  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  and,  after  a  very  freep  and  rugged  defeept  for  about  half  a 
mile,  arrived  at  Caerleon. 

This  town  is  fituated  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Ufk,  and 
moftly  within  the  walls  of  the  old  Roman  camp.  There  is 
belides  a  fmall  fuburb  on  the  Soutlnfide  of  the  river,  near  the 
bridge,  by  which  you  enter  the  town.  Caerleon  was  formerly 
a  conliderable  thoroughfare,  from  the  upper  part  ofMonmouth- 
fhire,  and  the  Eaftern  counties,  into  Glamorganfhire,  and  the 
maritime  parts  of  South  Wales ;  but,  fince  the  eflablifhment  of 
the  turnpike  road  from  Chepftow  to  Newport,  it  has  greatly 
.declined.  There  is  Fill,  however,  a  fmall  market  weekly,  and 
3  a  con- 
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a  confiderable  fair  once  a-year.  The  author  of  the  Englifh 
Gazetteer  fays  it  is  a  genteel  place,  inhabited  by  families  of 
diftin&ion,  and  that  it  is  fituated  on  a  hill.  But  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  he  is  rather  miftaken  ;  efpecially  in  the  latter;  mo¬ 
dern  Caerleon,  as  well  as  the  old  Roman  camp,  being  confined 
to  the  plain.  Wynne  [/]  informs  us  that  this  town  was  greatly 
wafted  by  Jorweth,  upon  his  retaking  it  from  king  Henry 
in  the  year  1172.  Notwithftanding  which,  confiderable  vef- 
tiges  of  the  old  Roman  works  ftill  remained,  as  we  particu¬ 
larly  learn  from  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis.  This  learned  author, 
though  in  general  rather  inattentive  to  the  remains  of  Roman 
antiquities,  in  his  tour  of  Wales,  as  I  before  obferved,  yet 
thought  that  thofe  of  Caerleon  were  too  noted  to  be  pafied 
over  in  filence.  From  his  account  it  appears,  that,  befides  the 
wall  of  the  Roman  Ration  and  the  buildings  within  them,  a 
very  confiderable  tradt  of  the  neighbouring  plain  and  circum¬ 
jacent  hills,  efpecially  to  the  North-weft ,  were  covered  with 
edifices.  Many  of  the  ruins  of  thefe  buildings  were  probably 
vifible  in  Gyraldus’s  time,  though  there  are  fcarce  any  figns  of 
them  at  prefent.  I  was  however  informed,  that  the  hufbandmen, 
in  ploughing  the  hilly  grounds  to  the  North  and  Weft  of  Caer¬ 
leon,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile,  or  even  further,  frequently  dif- 
cover  broken  fragments  of  buildings,  & c.  Leland,  as  nfual, 
fays  little  or  nothing,  of  the  Roman  antiquities  at  this  place, 
except  that  in  digging  there  appeared  certain  paintings  on  ftone; 
by  which  he  means,  as  I  fuppofe,  fome  coloured  Mofaic  pave¬ 
ments,  like  thofe  before-mentioned.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
extraordinary  account  given  of  Caerleon  by  Gyraldus  Cam¬ 
brenfis  feems  fufficiently  warranted  by  the  inferiptions,  and 
other  monuments  of  antiquity,  found  there  fince  his  time,  and 


[/]  Loc.  cite 
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publi  fined  by  Camden.  This  great  antiquary  fee  ms  .indeed  to 
have  exliaufted  the  moh  intereiling  part  ot  the  iubjeft,  for  no 
infer iption,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  has  been  found  at  Caerleon 
fince  his  time;  nor  was  it  in  my  power.,  upon  the  hritteft 
fearch  and  inquiry,  to  difeover  any  thing  of  that  kind  in,  or 
near,  the  place.  I  mud  therefore  content  myfelf  with  deferib- 
ing  the  prefent  hate  of  the  ruins  of  old  Caerleon,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  fhall  give  an  account  of  fome  later  difeoveries  fince 
Camden’s  time ;  few,  if  any,  additions  having  been  made,  to 
the  treafure  he  left  us,  by  Horfley  or  other  writers.  It  may 
not  be  amifs  firft  to  premife  fome  general  obfervations  refped- 
ing  Caerleon. 

The  name  of  this  place  Sufficiently  denotes  it  to  have  been 
the  ftation  of  a  legion.  It  alfo  appears,  from  inscriptions,  and 
other  proofs,  that  this  legion  was  the  fecond  Auguhan.  The 
bricks  damped  leg.  i u  avg.  fo  frequently  found  at  Caerleon 
and  the  neighbouring  hations,  feem  to  put  this  opinion  beyond 
a  doubt.  Such  bricks  have  indeed  been  alfo  found  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  our  ifland,  particularly  about  Severus’s  wall. 
But  this  only  argues  a  removal  of  the  legion,  and  feems  to 
render  it  probable  that  its  troops  affihed  in  building  that  wall; 
especially  fince  it  is  nearly  of  the  fame  width  and  fafhion  as  the 
walls  of  Caerleon,  Caerwent,  and  the  other  neighbouring  ha¬ 
tions,  which  may  reasonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed 
by  that  legion.  Horfley  [rri]  has  been  very  particular  and  exadl 
in  his  account  when  this  legion  was  firft  introduced  into  Bri¬ 
tain,  with  its  feveral  removals ;  it  is  therefore  unneceflary  to 
repeat  what  he  has  faid.  The  fame  author [n]  alfo  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that,  in  thofe  places  where  the  Romans  kept  garrifon 

[fw]  Brit.  Rom.  b.  i.  ch.  6.  p,  78. 
lb,  b.  ii.  ch.  1.  p.  18 1. 
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long  and  late,  many  infcriptions  are  commonly  found.  Caer- 
leon  has  produced  its  fhare,  though  none  have  been  found 
lately ;  and  it  is  alfo  further  obfervable,  that  thefe  infcriptions 
mention  the  better  times  of  Sever  us,  Antoninus ,  and  Get  a.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  furprifed  to  find  fome  marks  of  the  luxury  of 
thofe  times,  in  the  baths,  amphitheatre,  &c.  mentioned  by  Gy - 
raldus  Cambrenfis  [/>],  and  of  which  there  are  Rill  manifefl 
veRiges,  as  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  obferve  hereafter.  Such 
marks  are  furely  indifputable  proofs  of  the  importance  of  Old 
Caerleon,  and  of  the  long  and  quiet  fettlement  of  the  Romans 
there.  They  are  alfo  fully  fufficient  to  give  Caerleon  the  pre¬ 
eminence  above  the  other  Roman  Rations  in  thefe  parts,  and  to 
invalidate  intirely  the  opinion  of  its  fubordination,  fo  unac¬ 
countably  adopted  by  Salmon  [7],  who  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  a  fort  of  colony  from  Ulk  and  Caenvent.  It  is  further 
remarkable,  that  Alexander  Etfebietijis ,  a  very  fcarce  author,  fays, 
that,  about  the  time  of  the  Saxon  ConqueR,  there  were  two 
hundred  philofophers  at  Caerleon  ;  which  circumftance,  though 
it  fpeaks  in  favour  of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  place  at  that 
time,  yet  does  not  feem  calculated  to  give  us  an  extraordinary 
idea  of  their  philofophers ;  men,  that  merit  fuch  a  name,  having 
ever  been  fcarce  enough,  even  in  the  moR  civilized  nations  and 
ages.  Caerleon,  as  well  as  its  neighbouring  Ration  Ifca ,  or 
Ulk,  has  been  much  difputed  by  many  writers.  Among  others. 
Bale  [r]  feems  to  confound  it  with  Deva ,  or  CheRer,  as  Bur¬ 
ton  [r]  has  already  obferved.  But  it  is  time  to  end  thefe  general 
remarks,  and  to  proceed  to  fome  account  of  the  prefent  remains 

[/>]  Itin.  Cambr.  cap.  5. 

[?]  Survey,  p.  719. 

{  r]  Script.  Brit.  cent.  i.  cap,  47. 

[j]  Anton.  Itin.  p.  U9. 
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of  Roman  antiquity  at  Caerleon,  which  I  (ball  begin  by  a  de¬ 
scription  ol  the  old  walls. 

Though  the  remains  of  thefe  walls  above  ground  are  rather 
inconfiderable,  yet  the  foundations  of  them  hill  exift  in  many 
places;  and  though  they  are  frequently  covered,  particularly 
on  the  North-eaft  fide,  by  modern  buildings,  yet  a  diligent; 
obferver  wilt  find  fufficient  traces  of  them  to  enable  him  to 
after  tain  the  form,  and  nearly  the  fize,  of  the  Roman  camp  at; 
Caerleon.  Upon  the  neared;  guefs  I  could  make,  on  a  partial, 
ineafurement,  this  wall  appears  to  have  defcribed  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  of  about  530  yards  by  460,  the  longed:  hdes  pointing 
pearly  South-eaft.  As  this  fpot  was  chofen  for  the  head-quar— 
■fers  of  a  legion,  we  need  not  be  furpriftd  to  find  the  camp  here 
confiderably  larger  than  any  other  in  Wales.  It  has  been  before., 
obferved,  that  the  angles  of  the  wall  are  rounded  off,  like  thofe* 
at  Caerwent.  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis  was,  however,  midaken  m, 
aflerting  that  this  wall  was  built  with  brick,  coftilibus  muris ,  as 
he  expreffes  it ;  fince,  on  the  contrary,  the  fame  fort  of  done 
is  it  fed  in  it,  and  exa&ly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  wall  at 
Caerwent  before  defcribed;  only  there  is  more  lime-done  in  the 
former,  the  grit  lying  at  a  greater  didance  from  Caerleon.  As 
the  wall  of  the  neighbouring  camp  at  Caerwent,  and  the  other 
Roman  walls  throughout  Wales,  were  built  with  done,  which 
abounds  every  where;  it  would  have  been  very  extraordinary  to 
have  found  that  at  Caerleon  only  built  with  brick.  Thegreated 
part  of  the  North-ead  and  South-eaft  fides  of  this  wall  have 
been  dedroyed,  and  the  materials,  ufed  in  modern  buildings; 
but  confiderable  parts  of  it,  to  the  North- weft  and  South-weft, 
are  yet  remaining  feveral  feet  above  the  ground,  with  their 
facings,  in  fome  places,  entire,  particularly  on  the  South-weft 
fide,  near  the  bottom  of  a  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Morgan, 

attorney 
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attorney  at  Caerleon.  This  gentleman  informed  me,  that  the 
better  prefervation  of  thefe  fides  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  care  of 
the  family  who  own  the  ground,  and  who  would  never  fuffer 
any  wanton  demolitions  of  thefe  venerable  remains,  nor  build¬ 
ings  to  be  e  reeled  near  them.  A  part  of  the  South- well;  wall 
was,  however,  pulled  down,  to  make  way  for  a  wooden  para¬ 
pet,  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  garden ;  before  which  time 
it  continued,  uninterruptedly,  for  a  confiderable  length,  with 
the  facings  entire  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet.  The  fquared 
hones  ufed  in  thefe  facings  are  nearly  of  the  fame  dimeufions 
with  thofe  at  Caerwent,  and  at  the  Gaer  near  Brecknock. 

In  an  adjacent  held,  without  Mr.  Morgan’s  garden,  is  the 
hollow  circular  fpot,  known  at  Caerleon  by  the  name  of 
Arthur  s  Round  Table,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a 
Roman  work,  and  to  have  ferved  by  way  of  amphitheatre.  In 
this  cafe  it  muft  be  confidered  as  one'of  the  Caftrenfian  kind, 
like  that  at  Rich  boro  ugh  cable,  not  far  from  Sandwich  in  Kent, 
and  many  others.  Stukeley  [/]  mentions  one  at  Silcheber, 
and  another  three  miles  from  Redruth  in  Cornwall.  Probably 
the  round  entrenchment  between  Perith  and  Shap  in  Webmore- 
land,  defcribed  by  Salmon  [»],  and  compared  by  him  to  a  cock¬ 
pit,  or  wreftlirig  ring,  is  of  the  fame  kind.  It  alfo  goes. by  the 
name  of  Arthur  s  Round  Table,  as  does  that  on  the  cable- wall 
at  Wincheber.  Such  temporary  amphitheatres  were  probably 
the  only  ones  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  the  dibant  provinces;  fmce 
their  more  pompous  edifices  of  this  kind  feern  to  have  been 
confined  to  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  coabs  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Helvetia,  &c..  Lipfius  lias  given 
us  a  lib  of  fuch  of  thefe  fuperb  buildings,  of  winch  there  are 

[/]  Iter  Curiofum,  I.  p.  156. 

[w]  Survey,  p.  637.  Pennant,  Tour  1769,  p.  256.  pi.  19.  Scukeley  II. 
43.  pi.  8a,  Gibfon’s  Camden  Brit. 
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any  remains,  in  his  learned  book  De  amphitheatris  extra  Rom  am,. 
But  it  feems  rather  extraordinary,  that  in  the  preceding  treatife 
De  amphitheatre >,  where  he  particularly  treats  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres  in  general,  he  fhould  entirely 
omit  even  to  mention  thofe  of  the  Cadrenfian  kind ;  efpecially 
fmee  there  is  great  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  their  fird  origin,., 
other  amphitheatres  alfo  refembled  them.  For  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Romans  originally  flood  at  games  [w],  till  luxury  in¬ 
troduced  fitting  ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  Cadrenfian  amphi¬ 
theatres  in  general  preferve  no  figns  of  fubfelli  a ,  or  feats;  fo< 
that  the  people  mud  have  flood  on  the  graffy  declivity.  I  law 
no  figns  of  feats  in  that  of  Caerleon,  nor  in  the  more  pe-rfedl 
one  near  Dorchefler,  as  Stukeley  [a]  has  alfo  obferved.  Nor 
do  I  recollect  that  any  fuch  have  been  difeovered  in  any  other 
Cadreiifian  amphitheatre,  at  lead  in  our  idand,  where  they 
feem  to  have  been  rather  numerous.  For,  confidering  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  importance  of  the  Roman  Rations  with  us,  and 
the  nature  of  fuch  amphitheatres,  which  are  eafily  hidden  or 
disfigured,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  there  were  many 
more  of  them  in  Britain  than  what  are  known  to  us  at  prefent, 
though  the  number  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  inconfiderable. 
The  learned  author,  whom  I  have  jud  quoted,  rightly  obferves. 
Si  aedificium  ant  publici  operis  ullum  genus  crebrum  in  Italia  et 
provinces  fuit ,  repenes  hoc  fuijfe  quod  ad  ludos fpedlat\  and  further, 
audeo  adfirmare ,  raram  aliquam  five  coloniam  five  municipium  fuijfey. 
in  queis  non  et  ludi  ifii  et  ludorum  fimul fedes .  It  is  alfo  reafonable 
to  imagine  that  the  fird  ufe  of  feats  was  in  thefe  campedral 
or  turfy  amphitheatres.  Ovid,  in  his  poetical  rhapfody  de  Arte 
Amandi ,  exprefsly  fays, 

[w]  Cic.  de  Amicitia,  cap.  7,  Tacit.  Annal.  14.  20.  Valer.  Max.  11,  4, 

[*]  It.  Cur.  I.  p.  166. 
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In  gr a  dibus  fedet  populus  de  cefpite  fait  is. 

It  is  alfo  further  probable,  that  the  appellation  cavea,  which 
was  often  applied  to  amphitheatres  in  general  [jy],  may  have 
been  originally  derived  from  the  fimple  form  of  thefe  primitive 
ones  dug  on  the  turf.  Though  the  others  of  a  fuperior  clafs 
were  commonly  fuperftrudures  built  with  brick,  hewn  ftone,  or 
marble;  yet  Lipfms[s]  defcribes  a  very  remarkable  Roman  am¬ 
phitheatre  at  Doue,  on  the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Anjou 
and  Poitou  in  France,  which  is  entirely  formed  from  the  folid 
rock  of  a  mountain  excavated  for  that  purpofe  by  an  effort  of  hu¬ 
man  labour  worthy  of  the  Romans.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
fo  lingular  a  monument  of  antiquity  fhould  never  have  been 
taken  any  notice  of  before  Lipfius’s  time;efpecially  being  fituated 
in  fo  civilized  a  country.  But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  fubjed:  I 
fhall  therefore  only  obferve  further,  that  the  amphitheatre  at 
Caerleon  is  placed  without  the  walls  of  the  camp,  according  to 
the  common  cuflom  of  the  Romans  upon  fuch  occafions. 

Horsley  mentions  a  valuable  colledion  of  medals  and  other 
curiofities  belonging  to  Mr.  George  at  Caerleon:  but,  unfortu-. 
n ate ly,. this  colledion  exifts  no  longer;  nor  could  I  learn  what 
became  of  it.  However,  Mr.  Morgan  of  Caerleon,  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned,  has,  for  fome  years  pad,  colleded 
almoft  every  thing  belonging  to  Roman  antiquity  that  has  been 
found  in  this  neighbourhood.  He  fhewed  me  a  great  quantity 
of  Roman  brafs,  and  fome  filver  coins,  particularly  of  the 
Conftantines  and  Valentinians,  together  with  fibulae,  rings, 
feals,  fragments  of  fmall  figures  of  bronze,  and  lamps  ;  befides  . 

[>']  Lipfius  de  Amphitheatris  extra  R.omam,  cap.  j» 

[s]  De  Amphitheatro,  cap.  2. 
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fome  neat  inftruments,  feemingly  of  furgery,  and  not  unlike 
fome  which  I  remember  to  have  feen  in  the  celebrated  collec¬ 
tion  at  Portici  near  Naples.  Among  other  curious  fragments, 
the  fame  gentleman  alfo  fhewed  me  the  arm  of  a  bronze  figure, 
in  a  very  good  by  le  of  fculpture,  and  which  he  lately  difeovered 
in  making  a  drain.  Various  printed  accounts  of  mu  feu  ms,  and 
other  hooks  of  antiquity,  preferve  to  us  the  defigns  of  many 
fucli  and  other  different  curiofities  of  the  earlier  times ;  and  it 
were  much  to  be  wifhed  that  travellers  would  pay  the  fame 
regard  to  the  more  fcattered  remains  of  the  like  nature,  which 
accidentally  hill  in  their  way.  Such  defigns,  when  accumu¬ 
lated,  would  make  no  inconfiderable  addition  to  the  prefent 
flock.  The  late  curious  and  indefatigable  Count  Caylus  has 
given  us  a  noble  fpecimen  of  fuch  a  work,  in  the  ample  collec¬ 
tion  of  various  antiquities  he  has  publifhed,  and  which  might 
very  well  ferve  for  a  model  to  others  on  this  interebing  fubjed. 
In  the  preface  to  one  of  the  many  critical  eflays  written  by  our 
ingenious  and  learned  philologifl  Mr.  Evelyn,  author  of  the 
excellent  difeourfe  on  forefl-trees,  there  is  an  account  of  a  very 
curious  traveller,  of  a  noble  family  of  Bologna,  whofe  name  I 
do  not  immediately  recoiled,  who  explored  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  nature  and  art  upon  the  mod  extenfive  plan,  fur- 
pafiing  even  that  of  the  ancient  or  any  other  modern  Pliny. 
He  procured  defigns,  and  often  models,  of  every  thing  that 
appeared  to  him  curious,  of  whatfoever  kind,  descending  even 
to  the  mod  trivial  arts;  and  that  nothing  might  efcape  him  in 
the  more  populous  towns,  he  u(ed  frequently  to  change  his 
habitation,  from  one  quarter  to  another,  as  occafion  required. 
By  this  means,  however,  at  his  death,  which,  if  I  miflake  not, 
happened,  prematurely,  at  Paris,  the  greateft  part  of  his  bor¬ 
rowed,  though  mod  valuable,  treafure  was  irrecoverably  lod.  I 
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forget  whether  Mr.  Evelyn  is  very  particular  in  his  account  of 
this  perfon,  but  the  account  itfelf  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed 
to  me  abroad.  But  furely  it  is  pity,  that  a  perfon,  curious  and 
patient  enouglffor  fuch  an  undertaking,  fhould  not,  at  the  fame 
time,  employ  the  proper  means  to  fecureto  himfelf,  as  well  as 
to  the  world,  the  fruits  of  it.— But  to  return  to  my  fubjedt. 

The  g  re  ate  ft  curiofity  of  Roman  antiquity  lately  found  at 
Caerleon  is  a. triangular  hooped  gold  ring,  with  an  intaglio  fet 
in  it,  reprefenting  the  ftory  of  Hercules  ftrangling  the  Nemaean 
lion.  It  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in  digging  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  cellar  oppoftte  to  the  White  Hart  alehoufe  in  Caer¬ 
leon,  and  is  at  prefent  in  the  pofl'efiion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Norman, 
maltfter,  in  that  town.  The  figure  of  this  intaglio  reprefented 
in  the  annexed  plate  [rz]  was  taken  from  a  good  impreffion  of 
the  original;  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  fuperior  tafte  and  fkill 
of  Mr.  Bartolozzi  for  fo  faithfully  preferving  in  the  engraving 
the  fpirit  and  character  of  the  fculpture.  It  is  well  known  that 
this,  as  well  as  other  fubjedts  relative  to  Hercules,  have  been, 
frequently  treated  by  the  ancient  artifts  and  poets.  Indeed  Mr. 
Spence [£]  juftly  obferves,.  that  no  other  of  the  twelve  gods  have 
fo  many  monuments  of  antiquity  relating  to  him.  The  poets 
and  mythologtfts  def'cribed  this  hero,  in  his  combats  with  lions,, 
in  two  different  attitudes ;  either  as  fqueezing  them  to  death, 
againft  his  own  breaft,  or  as  tearing  their  jaws  afunder.  Mr. 
Spence  obferves,  that  the  former  feems  to  have  been  the  method 
ufed  by  him  in  his  earlier  engagements.  Hence  we  find  this 
fubjedl  more  commonly  treated,  as  well  by  the  poets  as  on, 

cameos  and  intaglios.  Fie  is-fuppofed  to  have  encountered  the 

«  * 

Nemaean  lion  in  this  engagement,  and  the  Cleonean  in  the 
f « ,]  Plate  I. 

[£]  Polymetis,  Dial.  IX.  p.  u  14*, 
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other,  which  is  reprefented  as  the  firft  of  his  twelve  labours  [c]. 
The  former  therefore  appears  to  be  the  fubje£l  of  the  Caerleon 
intaglio;  nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  vi&ory  was  fo  often 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  and  artifts,  if  we  confider  that 
even  games  [d]  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  inftituted  in  honour 
of  it.  The  ingenious  and  polite  fcholar,  whom  I  have  juft 
mentioned,  further  obferves,  that  the  manner  in  which  Her¬ 
cules  is  fuppofed  to  have  encountered  thefe  lions  was  a  very 
awkward  way  of  killing  fuch  monfters,  as  appears  but  too 
much  in  the  figures  that  reprefent  it  [<?].  But  furely  no  other 
way  could  have  been  devifed  by  the  ancients  fo  fuitable  to  the 
idea  they  meant  to  exprefs  of  the  extraordinary  ftrength  of 
this  hero,  or  to  that  fubiimity  of  ftyle  in  which  they  conftantly 
conceived  and  treated  all  fubjedls.  For  would  it  not  have 
demeaned  their  god  to  have  put  any  offenfive  weapon  into  his 
hands?  And  though  the  club  is  introduced  in  the  fubje£t  before 
us,  yet  it  is  only  as  being  the  moft  common  attribute  of  Her¬ 
cules,  not  that  we  are  to  luppofe  him  to  have  made  any  ufe  of 
it  upon  the  occafion.  In  fa£l,  it  is  commonly  either  lying  on 
the  ground,  as  in  the  Caerleon  intaglio,  or  relied  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  manifeftly  implies  its  having  been  put  afide  by  the 
hero  previous  to  the  engagement,  in  order,  feemingly,  that  it 
might  not  be  any  impediment  to  the  exertion  of  his  bodily 
ftrength,  which  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  advantages.  A 
further  proof  of  this  is,  that,  in  the  reprefentations  of  other 
iimilar  confli&s  of  Hercules,  the  club  feems  only  introduced  as 

[c]  Polymetis,  Plate  XVIII.  fig  I. 

\_d\  Tertullian.  de  SpecL  cap.  i  r.  Pitifci  Lex.  Ant.  Rom.  voc.  Nemaea* 
See  alfo  Laurent.  Begeri  Plercules  Ethnicorum  ex  variis  antiquitatum  reliquiis 
delineatus  et  illuftratus.  Fol.  Eleutheropoli,  1705, 

[e]  Polymetis,  Dial.  IX.  p.  116. 
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an  idle  acceffary,  rather  by  way  of  a  charafteriftic,  than  as 
an  inftrument  neceffary  to  him  in  fuch  exploits,  '1  hus,  for 
inflance,  in  the  figure,  by  which  Mr.  Spence  illuftr-ates  Her¬ 
cules’s  fourth  labour,  when  he  fubdued  the  wild  flag,  the  club 
lies  on  the  ground,  and  even  under  the  beaft,  which  our  hero 
notwithftanding  feems  to  have  entirely  at  his  command.  It 
is  equally  introduced  as  an  attribute  only  in  the  figures  which 
the  fame  gentleman  has  chofen  for  the  reprefentations  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  labours,  as  well  as  thofe  of  his  combat  with 
the  giant  Anteus.  But,  in  many  fimilar  combats  of  Hercules, 
the  club  is  not  even  introduced  at  all;  as  in  the  figures  Mr. 
Spence  has  alfo  given  us  of  his  third  and  feventh  labours,  in 
which  he  conquered  the  Erymanthean  boar,  and  bull,  and 
feems  notwithftanding  to  have  obtained  an  eafy  victory  over 
them,  being  reprefented  as  carrying  them  off  in  triumph  on  his 
fhoulders.  And  I  believe  it  may  generally  be  obferved,  that 
Hercules  feldom  or  never  made  ufe  of  his  club  as  a.  weapon, 
but  upon  fuch  occafions  only  as  required  addrefs,  as  well  as 
bodily  ftrength,  and  where  the  latter  alone  could  hardly  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  adequate.  Thus  is  he  reprefented  [/]  in 
his  fecond,  eighth,  and  ninth  labours,  in  which  his  bodily 
ftrength  alone  would  fcarcely  have  availed  him.  For  with 
what  profped  of  fuccefs  could  he  have  encountered,  unarmed, 
the  many-headed  Hydra,  Diomed  with  his  furious  horfes,  and 
the  triple-bodied  giant  Geryon?  Before  I  quit  this  fubjeft  I 
{hall  alfo  further  obferve,  that  however  aukward  the  manner 
may  appear,  in  which  Hercules  is  reprefented  in  his  comoats 
with  the  lions,  yet  in  all  the  reprefentations  of  them  by  the 
ancient  artifts,  which  I  have  yet  feen,  the  heio  conftantly  mani- 

[/]  See  Spence’s  Polymetis,  as  before. 
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feds  a  power  adequate  for  the  purpofe,  as  well  in  his  wonderful 
mufcular  ttrength,  as  by  his  particular  attitudes.  The  fublirne 
ideas  that  infpired  thefe  great  matters,  enabled  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  pronounce,  with  irrefragable  truth,  in  their 
works,  whatever  characters  they  pleafed.  Such  fubjeCts  mutt: 
doubtlefs  prove  difficult,  not  to  fay  defperate,  in  the  hands  of 
modern  artitts,  who  have  feldom  been  very  happy  in  their 
reprefentations  of  common  nature ;  much  lefs  can  we  then 
expect  to  find  them  equal  to  the  fublimer  character  of  gods  and 
heroes.  What  ignorance  do  not  Bernini  and  Puget  difcover 
in  their  manner  of  treating  the  mufcles!  And  can  we  compare 
the  happier  productions  of  the  more  chatte  and  correCt  modern 
artitts  with  the  irreproachable  chifel  of  the  ancients?  And  if 
Michael  Angelo  afpired  to  their  boldnefs  of  ftyle,  did  he  not,  at 
the  fame  time,  corrupt  it  by  his  affeCtation  and  extravagance? 
For  the  manner  in  which  Hercules  is  reprefented  in  his  com¬ 
bats  with  the  two  lions,  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all  prepotte- 
rous,  nor  even  aukward,  from  the  particular  propriety  of  ex- 
preffion  which  the  ancients  knew  how  to  give  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  manner  is  intirely  confident  with  their  fublirne  prin¬ 
ciples,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  proves  their  wonderful  abilities 
in  the  execution  of  them.  Before  I  quit  the  Caerleon  intaglio 
I  mutt  obferve,  that  the  hoop  of  the  ring  is  of  a  very  cl  unify 
make,  as  fuch  kind  of  curiofities  often  are.  Probably  the 
ancients  thought  it  diffident-  if,  in  fimilar  works,  the  fculpture 
of  the  {tones  was  good,  which  was  the  principal  proof  of  their 
art.  Though  the  fubjeCt  of  this  intaglio  is  common  enough, 
as  hath  been  before  obferved  ;  yet,  as  it  confirms  the  few  remarks 
before-mentioned,  and  fuch  kind  of  curiofities  are  very,  feldonr 
found  in  any  part  of  our  ifland,  I  thought  that  a  figure  of  it 
would  not  -be  altogether  fuperfluous.  I  mud  not  omit  here 

to 
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to  add  a  word  or  two  about  the  particular  fituation  of  old 
Caerleon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Romans  commonly  chofe  to  fix 
their  capital  towns  and  Rations  near  the  banks  of  a  river,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  rich  plain  iurrounded  by  hills.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  the  camp  at  Caerleon  anfwers  to  thefe  particulars  in 
every  refpeft ;  neither  could  I  obferve  any  fpot,  throughout  the 
neighbouring  counties,  fo  eligible  for  the  head-quarters  of  the 
legion  Rationed  there.  When  I  refle&ed  on  the  importance,  and 
even  fplendor  of  this  place  in  the  Roman  times,  I  could  not 
turn  my  back  upon  it  without  feeling  fome  difappointment  at 
the  little  fuccefs  that  attended  my  refearches  there.  I  muft 
however  obferve,  that  as  thefe  refearches  were  confined  princi¬ 
pally  within  and  near  the  platform  of  the  old  camp,  which  is 
moftly  covered  with  modern  buildings,  fome  curious  remains 
may  very  poRibly  have  efcaped  me,  more  efpecially  towards  the 
circumjacent  hills,  which  I  had  not  an  opportunity  to  examine 
particularly.  I  have  nothing  more  to  obferve  atprefent  relative 
to  the  veRiges  of  Roman  antiquity  in  Monmouthfhire,  except 
that  in  fome  old  lead  mines  at  Kevenpwll-du,  near  Machen,  are 
very  deep  and  large  caverns  in  the  lime-Rone  rock,  which,  as 
well  from  their  great  extent,  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  worked,  are  fuppofed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  have  been  opened  by  the  Romans.  How¬ 
ever  that  may  be  ;  Roman  coins,  efpecially  of  brafs,  are  not 
uncommonly  found  there. 

About  two  miles  below  Caerleon  is  fituated,  very  ad  van- 
tageoufly,  on  the  banks  of  the  fame  river  Ulk,  the  town  of 
Newport,  whofe  name,  as  Baxter,  the  Britifh  oracle,  obferves 
in  his  GloflTary  upon  Uxaconi  Antonini ,  feems  to  imply  fome 
older  place,  and  here.perhaps  refers  to  Old  Caerleon,  from  whofe 

L  2  ruins, 
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ruins,  as  Camden  obferv.es,  it  was  probably  built.  In  point  of 
fituation,  with  refpedt  to  modern  times,,  it  equals,  if  not  exceeds 
Caerleon;  being  nearer  the  Severn  fea,  and  commanding  a  much 
more  extenlive  trad  of  the  fame  fertile  plain.  The  town  is  walled 
round;  which  circumftance  I  mention,  fince  L eland  has  left  us 
in  doubt  about  it-  Nor  is  the  bridge  over  the  river  Ufk  at  this 
place  built  with  Hone,  as-  fome  other  more  modern  author  has 
affirmed,  but  of  wood,  and  nearly  upon  the  fame  plan  with 
thofe  at  Chepflow  and  Caerleon.  The  width  of  the  river  at 
Newport  would  have  rendered  a  Hone  bridge  very  expenfive; 
more  efpecially  confidering  the  great  height  to  which  the  fpring- 
tides  often  rife  along  this  coaH,  reaching  fometimes,  according 
to  Brome  [g],  to  twelve  ells.  The  town  of  Newport  has 
flouriffied  confderably  fince  the  decline  of  Caerleon  ;  otherwife 
it  contains  little  that  is  curious  to  a  traveller,  except  the  remains 
of  the  cable,  which  are  very  confiderable,  and  make  a  noble 
appearance  at  the  North-eaH  corner  of  the  town,  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  Ulk. 

Though  I  have  already  trefpaffed,  perhaps  too  far,  on  the 
fufferance  of  this  learned  Society ;  yet  I  muH  beg  leave,  before 
I  conclude  the  prefent  paper,  to  add  a  ffiort  account  of  fome 
more  modern  remains  of  antiquity,  that  accidentally  prefented 
themfelves  to  my  notice,  in  my  refearches  through  this  county.. 

I  shall  firft  refer  to  two  very  curious  Hones,  found  1765  in' 
the  church-yard  near  St.  Pier,  the  feat  of  Morgan  Lewis,  efq. 
From  the  annexed  reprefentation  [h]  of  thefe  Hones,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  infcription  engraved  on  one  of  them,  they 
evidently  appear  to  be  fepulchral,  and  probably  belonged  to 

te]  Travels,  p.  zit 
[h]  Plate  II. 
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each  other.  Notwithftanding  the  obfolete  flyle  of  this  infcrip¬ 
tion,  it  is  yet  very  intelligible.  It  is  in  old  French  rhyme,  and 
begins  at  the  two  dots,  or  points,  next  the  left  arm  of  the  crofs, 
and  without  date.  Such  kind  of  infcriptions,  engraved,  like 
this,  on  the  verge  of  the  hone,  and  without  date,  are  common 
enough  with  us.  One  fuch  at  St.  Buriens  in  Cornwall  is  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned  in  the  Annotations  to  Camden’s  Britannia. 
Salmon  [/]  obferves,  that  the  Normans  delighted  in  reducing 
the  Teutonic  to  their  modern  French,  and  dropping  the  un¬ 
couth  gutturals,  and  what  had  a  found  approaching  them.  Thus 
the  word  child  is  in  Saxon  cild.  The  chara&ers  p  6,  [k]  in 
the  infcription  before  us,  manifeftly  Rands  for  ke>  or  que ;  an 
example  of  which,  though  they  are  not  very  common,  we  have 
in  the  old  French  infcription  taken  from  a  manufcript  in  Hoik- 
ham  library,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dr.  Stukeley  [/],  facred  to  the  memory  of  vicar  Peris* 
one  line  of  which  is 

lie  nul  ne  heyve  fans  ne  y  ay  ni  atente  mife . 

The  tranfpofition  of  the  letter  h  before  the  6,  in  the  firft  fyi- 
lable  of  the  word  PhCCCZ,  for  P6CH6Z,  in  the  lafl  line  of 
the  St.  Pier  infcription,  is,  perhaps,  a  miftake..  I  do  not  under- 
Rand  what  the  two  final  letters  R.  P.  mean;  unlefs  they  Rand 
for  the  initial  letters  of  the  carver’s  name,  or  are  intended  for 
Notre  Pere,  &c.  inftead  of  Pater  Nofter,  which  often  follows 
epitaphs.  In  the  copy  fhewn  to  the  Society  1765  it  is  P»  R, 

[/J  Survey,  p.  863. 

[.£]  It.  Cur.  I.  p.  61. 

[/]  Query,  if  not  mif-copied  for  K€  and  DONC  for  DON€* 
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explained  by  Dr.  Milles  Prtez.  The  infcription  itfelf  appears 
to  have  been  devoted  to  the  memory  of  Urban  de  St.  Pere, 
knight,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  and 
died  A.  D.  1239,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  the  Fir  ft,  leaving,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  a  foil 
named  Urian  de  St.  Pere,  then  Sixteen  years  of  age.  He  alfo 
was  a  knight,  and  had  ifliie  John  de  St.  Pere,  who  fucceeded 
his  father  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
the  Third,  and  was  the  laft  heir  male  of  his  line.  Ifabella  de 
St.  Pere,  his  fifter,  and  heirefs,  married  Sir  Walter  Cokefey, 
knight,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  fame  king,  and 
died  in  the  Sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Fourth. 
The  fword  reprefented  on  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  crofs  on 
the  ftone,  fig.  r.  Sufficiently  denotes  Urian  de  St.  Pere’s  [/] 
degree  of  knighthood. 

Another  curious  Sepulchral  ftone,  for  the  drawing  of  which 
1  am  indebted  to  the  care  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Hay  at  Breck¬ 
nock,  is  to  be  Seen  in  the  church  at  Chrift  Church,  near  Caer- 
leon  ;  and  upon  which  it  is  the  ftrange  cuftom  for  parents  to 
expofe  their  fick  children  on  the  eve  of  A  Seen  Sion -day.  Sixteen 
were  laid  upon  it  on  that  day  in  the  year  1770,  according  to 
Mr.  Hay’s  information,  upon  Sending  me  the  original  drawing, 
from  which  the  annexed  figure  [wj  was  engraved.  Though 
the  Latin  infcription  on  this  ftone  appears  little  defaced,  yet  it  is 
far  from  being  very  intelligible,  and  Seems  rather  in  a  barbarous 
ftyle,  agreeable  to  the  time  to  which  it  refers,  and  which 
appears  to  be  the  year  1300.  The  defign  of  the  crofs  carved 

[/]  Mr.  Pegge,  who  explained  thefe  (tones  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
Feb.  1765,  p.  72.  fuppofes  the  other  covered  the  body  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Urian 
de  St.  Pere.  J 
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on  this  ftone,  though  rather  clumfy,  does  not  want  invention, 
and  is,  proportionally,  far  fuperior,  in  point  of  tafte  and  ex¬ 
ecution,  to  the  two  remaining  figures. 

Besides  Caldecot  caftle,  which  I  have  before  defcribed,  there 
are  the  remains  of  feveral  other  caftles  in  this  county,  whereof 
thofe  of  Chepftow  and  Ragland  are,  I  believe,  the  moft  confi- 
derable.  It  is  rather  furprizing,  that  Stowe,  in  his  Annals, 
fhould  have  adopted  the  vulgar  opinion,  in  attributing  the 
building  of  Chepftow  caftle  to  Julius  Caefar ;  more  efpecially  as 
neither  Leland,  Camden,  nor,  as  I  believe,  any  other  author  of 
repute  before  him,  give  any  ground  for  it.  On  the  contrary, 
Camden  is  of  opinion,  that  this  callle  is  of  very  little  anti¬ 
quity  ;  and  fays,  that  feveral  affirm,  nor  without  reafon,  that  it 
had  its  rife,  not  many  ages  paid,  from  the  antient  Vent  a.  The 
remains  of  Ragland  caftle,  between  Abergavenny  and  Chep¬ 
ftow,  make  a  moft  noble  appearance,  and  ftill  preferve  an  air  of 
regularity.  In  the  room  fuppoled  to  have  been  the  kitchen, 
and  which  is  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervation,  is  one  of  the  Jargeft: 
chimnies  I  ever  faw.  The  two  ftones,  that  form  the  arch  of 
this  chimney,  may  vie  in  bulk  with  thofe  unwieldy  maffes  fo 
often  feen  in  the  auguft  buildings  of  the  Romans.  Though 
they  have  a  very  clumfy  appearance,  yet  I  obferved,  that  the 
ornamental  parts  of  the  doors  and  windows  of  this  caftle  were 
very  light,  and  in  a  very  good  ftyle  of  Gothic  fculpture.  But  it 
is  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  particular  defcriptions  of  thefe  caftles, 
ftnce  good  prints  of  the  principal  ones  are  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Buck’s  valuable  collection,  and  thefe  give  a  much  better  idea  of 
fuch  objeCts  than  any  verbal  account  whatever.  Gyraldus 
Cambrenfis,  in  his  tour  of  Wales,  took  as  little  notice  of  thefe 
caftles  as  of  the  lefs  confpicuous  remains  of  Roman  antiquity ; 
only  flightly  mentioning  them  under  the  general  name  of  cajlra* 

But 
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But  perhaps  many  of  them  were  not  built  when  that  learned  man 
made  his  tour;  at  leaf!,  this  opinion  is  rendered  very  probable 
by  the  arguments  of  an  ingenious  modern  author  [«],  who  is, 
moreover,  better  acquainted  with  thefe  venerable  piles  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other  perfon.  Leland  alfo,  though  more  modern, 
takes  as  little  notice,  in  his  Itinerary,  of  the  Welfh  cafrles,  as 
Gyraldus.  Among  the  many  curious  remains  of  antiquity  ob- 
fervable  in  this  county,  Tintern  Abbey  holds  a  principal  rank ; 
not  only  for  the  elegance  of  its  parts,  but  alfo  for  the  careful 
and  neat  manner  in  which  they  are  preferved  “by  their  noble 
owner.  This  abbey,  of  the  Ciftertian  order,  was  founded  in 
the  year  1 1 3 1  by  Walter  de  Clare.  The  principal  remains  of 
it  are  the  walls  of  the  church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  the 
di  mentions  of  which  have  been  given  by  that  inquilitive  anti¬ 
quary  Browne  Willis,  and  a  plan  of  it  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
Stevens’s  Monafticon.  A  pi&urefque  view  of  its  remains  has 
lince  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Buck,  and  by  Mr.  Grofe.  Though 
the  carved  work  of  this  building  is  done  in  a  common  fort  of 
fand-ftone,  yet  it  is  neat,  and  in  good  tafte. 

£;/]  Mr.  Barrington’s  account  of  the  Wellh  cattles,  Archaeologia,  vol.  I.  278. 
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III.  Mr .  Barrington  on  fome  additional  Information 
relative  to  the  Continuance  of  the  Cornifh  Language. 
In  a  Letter  to  John  Lloyd,  Efq.  F.  A.  8, 

Read  March  2 ii  1776. 


DEAR  SIR,  March  20,  1776. 

I  some  time  fince  addrefted  to  you  feveral  particulars 
relative  to  the  remains  of  the  Cornifh  language,  which  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  did  me  the  honour  to  infert  in  the  Third 
Volume  of  the  Archaeologia  (p.  278).  It  may  not  be  impro¬ 
per  therefore  to  lay  before  the  Society  fome  further  information 
on  this  head,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Penneck,  F.  R.  S.  hath  been 
fo  obliging  as  to  procure  for  me. 

Dolly  Pentraeth  (the  old  woman  of  Moufehole,  whom 
I  mentioned  in  my  formei  letter)  is  hill  alive,  being  fuppofed 
to  be  ninety  years  of  age,  and  is  now  grown  exceffively  deaf. 
She  is  conceived  by  fome,  to  be  the  only  perfon  now  exifting  who 
can  fpeak  Cornifh  ;  but  Mr.  Penneck’s  nurfe/who  died  about 
twenty  years  ago,  could  likewife  converfe  in  the  fame  language* 
She  was  born  in  the  village  of  Newlyn,  which  is  on  the  fame 
fide  of  Mount’s-Bay  as  Moufehole;  her  name  being  Jane 
Cock  ;  which  fhe  afterwards  changed  by  marriage  to  Matthews  . 
of  St.  Juft.  She  died  in  the  fervice  of  Mrs.  Ufticke,  at  Leah, 
VoiL,.  V.  M  in 
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in  Cornwall.  Another  nurfe  is  ftill  remembered  by  fome  peo- 
pie  in  the  Weftern  part  of  that  county,  whole  name  was 
Jane  Woolcock;  fhe  was  born  in  the  fame  village  of  Newlyn, 
and  fpoke  Cornifh  very  fluently. 

From  what  I  have  above  ftated,  it  is  very  clear,  that,  when 

'  v  * 

Dr.  Borlafe  publifhed  his  Natural  Hiitory  of  Cornwall,  more 
than  one  perfon  was  aJive  who  could  fpeak  Cornifh;  though  he 
fuppofes  it  at  that  time  “  to  have  altogether  ceafed,  fo  as  not 
“  to  be  ufed  any  where  in  converfation.”  It  is  very  remark¬ 
able  alfo,  that  Dr.  -Borlafe  [a]  mentions,  “  that  the  Cor- 
««  nifh  language  was  generally  fpoken  in  the  parifh  of  Paul 
“  fifty  years  ago,”  in  which  Dolly  Pentraeth  lives,  perhaps  not 
more  than  four  miles  from  the  Dodor’s  houfe.  How  naturally 
therefore  would  he  have  taken  notice  of  fuch  a  perfon  conti¬ 
nuing  to  exifl  in  the  parifh  of  Paul,  after  the  paffage  which.  I 
have  above  cited  from  the  Natural  Hiflory  of  Cornwall!. 

;  r  ,  *  . 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

•  "V  '  f  T  •§  *  •  I  i  t|  t  4  f  >  f  -  «  -  .  *  ■%  f  ^  .  1  { 

"  *  JT  -  *  *  —  —  »  ‘  .  I  J  1  J ]  4  ,  ,  m  -  .  I  | 

Your  mod:  faithful  humble  Servant, 

Daines  Barrington. 

Nov.  7,  1776. 

Mr.  Barrington,  in  addition  to  fome  former  accounts 
given  in  by  him,  proving,  that  the  Cornifh  language  is  dill  not  en¬ 
tirely  loft  in  Cornwall  produced  a  letter,  dated  Moufeholer 

*-  *  ~  a  .  ■  ?  r  *  \ 
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July  3,  1776,  written  by  one  William  Bodener,  a  fifherman, 
both  in  Englifti  and  Cornifh  [£].  This  man  is  fi-x ty- five  years 
of  age,  and  fpeaks  the  language  very  readily.  Fie  has  been  to 
fca  with  five  other  men  in  a  boat,  and  has  not  heard,  he  fays, 
a  word  -of  Englifh  among  them  for  a  week  together.  He  alibi 
ftates,  that  there  are  four  or  five  other  perfons  hill  living  in 
the  village  of  Moufehole,  who  can  converfe  in  Cornifh. 

[H  This  letter  is  depofited  with  the  Society.  The  lines  are  alternately 
Cornifli  and  Englifh,  and  contain  amongft  other  particulars,  the  following  in 
both  languages: 

Moufehole ,  July  3,  1776. 

Bluth  vee  Erie  try  Egence  a  pemp 

my  age  is  three  fcore  and  five 

theatra  vee  4ean  Boadjaek  an  pofcas 

I  am  a  poor  filher  man 

rne  rig  deskey  Cornoaek  termen  me  vee  mawe 

I  learnt  Cornifli  when  I  was  a  boy 

me  vee  demore  gen  car  a  vee  a  pemp  dean  moy  en  cock 

I  have  been  to  fea  with  my  father  and  five  other  men  in  the  boat 

me  rig  fcantlower  clowes  Edenger  fowsnack  Cowes  en  cock 

and  have  not  heard  one  word  of  Englifh  fpoke  in  the  boat 

rag  fyiken  ware  beer  ‘ 

for  a  week  together  '  >'  ■ 

no  rig  a  vee  bifeath  gwellas  lever  Cornoaek 

I  never  faw  a  Cornifh  book 

me  deskey  Cornoaek  mous  da  more  gen  tees  coath 

I  learnd  Cornifh  going  to  fea  with  old  men 

na  ges  moye  vel  pager  pe  pemp  endreau  nye 

there  is-not  more  then  four  or  fiuein  our  toWA 

Ell  claffia  Cornish  leben 

can  talk  Cornish  now 

poble  coath  pager  eyance  blouth 

old  people  four  fcore  years  old 

Cornoaek  ewe  all  ne  cea  ves  yen  poble  youtik 

^Cornish  is  all  forgot  with  young  people 

Mg  '  i  ‘  Mr. 
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June  1 6,  17 77* 

<  »  '  j'  1  C;>,  l  .  .  »\  i  ;  '  '  ,•  j'  • 

Mr.  Barrington  informed  the  Society,  that  Mr.  James 
Pnilhps,  printer  and  bookfeller,  in  George-yard,  Lombard- 
idreet,  hath  lately  told  him,  that  John  Nancarrow,  junior,  of 
Market  Jew,  who  is  not  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  had 
learned  the  Cornifh  language  from  the  country  people  during 
his  youth,  andean  now  converfe  in  it;  as  can  an  inhabitant 
of  Truro,  whofe  name  Miv Phillips  does  not  now  recollect. 

Mr.  Phillips  hath  alfo  favoured  Mr.  Barrington  with  the 
perufal  of  a  very  curious  MS.  which,  as  it  pofhbly  may  never 
be  publifhed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of 
to  the  Society. 

It  is  very  fairly  written,  and  confifls  of  564  pages  in  folio. 
Dr.  Borlafe  had  examined  this  MS.  as  he  mentions  it  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Cornifh  Vocabulary  ;  and  hath  likewife  inferted 
the  following  memorandum  in  the  third  page. 

“  Mem.  I  had  this  book  from  Mr.  Collins  of  St.  Erth,  who 
“  had  it  procured  for  him  (as  well  as  I  recolledl)  from  the 
“  heirs  of  Thomas  Tonkin  [c],  Efq;  by  the.  Reverend  Mr, 
“  James  Walker,  Vicar  of  St.  Agnes.” 

-  •’  j  S  i  i  ■  ■  i  tCv  XI  V  : i  1  r  )  fl  L 


The  MS.  confifls  of  the  following  articles; 

P.  1,  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd’s  preface  to  his  Cornifh  grammar 
in  Englifh. 

N.  B.  It  is  only  printed  in  Cornifh  in  Lhuyd’s  Archaeologia, 
and  in  one  of  his  letters  inferted  in  this  MS.  Mr.  Lhuyd 
(who  had  been  only  three  months  in  Cornwall)  acknowledges,, 
that  when  he  was  at  a  lofs  for.  a  Cornifh  word,  he  had  fubfti- 
tuted  a  Welfh  one  in  its  place,  ai}d  was  therefore  folicitous  to 
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know 
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know  whether  his  correfpondents  in  Cornwall  underftood  his 
publication. 

P.  6.  A  Cornifh  grammar.  This  is  publifhed  in  Lhuyd’s 
Archaeologia. 

P.  37.  Firft  letter  to  Thomas  Tonkin,  efq.  with  an  account 
of  the  monuments  of  Clarice  Bolleit  and  Riolabran,  dated  Oft. 
15,  1700,  in  which  he  correTs  fome  miflakes  in  Gibbon’s  firft 
edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia. 

P.  38.  2d  letter  on  Lhuyd’s  defign  of  going  into  Britanny. 

_ In  other  parts  of  this  MS.  it  appears,  that  Lhuyd  being  a 

naturalift  as  well  as  linguift,  travelled  about  with  a  knapfack, 
and  being  found  in  ditches,  as  well  as  other  odd  places,  was  ap¬ 
prehended  in  Cornwall  for  a  houfe-breaker,  as  he  was  afterwards 
in  Britanny  by  the  intendant  of  that  province;,  though  Lhuyd 
never  acquainted  the  public  with  thefe  circumftances,  but  rather 
intimates,  as  I  recolleft,  that  he  was  confined  as  a  Rate  pri- 
foner. 

P.  40.  Letter  3,  contains  nothing  material. 

P.  41.  Letter  4,  an  account  of  two  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary,  containing  4  plays,  with  a  tranflation,  by  Mr,  Keigwen. 
This  Mr.  Keigwen  attending  at  the  affizes  for  Cornwall  1678, 
was  defired  by  Sir  Francis  North,  then  lord  chief  j  office,  to  trail- 
flate  a  poem  called,  The  Paffion  of  Chriff,  from  the  Cornifh 
heroic  metre.  Lhuyd  in  one  of  his  letters  mentions,  that  Mr, 
Keigwen  ufed  more  imagination  than  fidelity  in  his  tranflation, 
and  altered  the  text  whenever  it  difpleafed  him. 

P.  41.  Letter  5,  account  of  the  metre  of  the  antient  Britons, 
and  feveral  other  articles. 

P.  45.  Letter  6,  meaning  of  the  Cornifh  fyllables  tre  and 
J)oI9  prefixed  to  names,  with  Mr.  Tonkin’s  notes, 

P.  4  7« 
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V.  47,  48.  Letters  on  110  interefting  fubjeds. 

P.  jo.  Mount  Calvary,  a  poem  in  Cornifli,  with  a  tranfla~ 
ttion  by  Mr.  Sea  wen  of  Molineck. 

P.  95.  "Extrads  from  Mr.  Scawen’s  MSS. 

P.  104.  The  Creation  of  the  World,  written  in  Corniih  by 
Mr.  William  Jordan  in  1611,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh  by 
John  Keigwen  of  Moulehole,  at  the  requeft  ofbifhop  T re- 
da  wney. 

P.  192.  The  fir  ft  chapter  of  Genefis  translated  into  Oornifti 
'by  William  Guavas,  efq.  March  r8,  1731. 

P.  198.  Ordinale  de  origine  mundi.  Cornifh  and  Englifh, 
-anonymous. 

P.  377.  The  Paftion  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  Cornifh  and 
Englifh,  dramatic. 

P.  388.  Ordinale  de  refurredione  Chrifti.  . 

P.  395.  Verfeson  the  pilchard  fifhery, 

P.  396.  Verfes  on  different  fubjeds. 

P.  397,  398.  Fifhermens  fongs. 

From  p.  401  to  564  is  a  Cornifli  vocabulary,  many  words 
of  which -were  taken  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  and  upon  exa¬ 
mining  two  or  three  pages  of  the  vocabulary  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Borlafe  I  find  many  words  in  this  MS.  omitted,  perhaps  for  good 
l-eafons,  the  Dr.- having  certainly  confulted  the  Tonkin  MS. 

— * 

‘In  Heath’s  Account  of  the  Iflands  of  Scilly,  there  are  many 
words,  fentences,  &c.  in  Cornifh ;  particularly  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the'Creed,  &c, 

D.  B. 
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IV.  An  Account  of  fome  hitherto  undefcribed  Remains 
of  Antiquity ,  by  the  Rev .  John  Watfon  fVL,  A,  F.  S .  A , 
and  ReElor  ^Stockport  in  Cheffctire. 

Read  May  3,  177^ 

IT  is  fomething  remarkable,  that  the  general  plan  of  the 
Roman  military  Rations  in  this  ifland  is  better  known  than 
thofe  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  which  in  great  meafure  is  owing 
to  thefe  latter  not  making  roads  of  communication  between  the 
different  places  which  they  fortified.  Another  reafon  is,  that 
fufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  fubje&,  efpecial ly 
in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  England,  as  is  evident  with 
refpeft  to  the  former  of  thefe  two  invaders,  from  the  map  in- 
ferted  in  Gibfon’s  Chronicon  Saxonicum.  An  improvement 
of  this  has  often  been  wifhed  for ;  but  we  cannot  expe<5t  fuch 
an  undertaking  to  have  the  defired  effect,  till  better  fearch  has 
been  made  after  thefe  kind  of  remains,  and  the  difcoverie3 
made  public.  With  this  view,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the 
fociety  a  fhort  account  of  a  few  military  works  of  this  fort,  as 
yet,  I  believe,  unnoticed  by  any  writer. 

The  firft  is  called  Button  Caftle ,  and  is  in  Micklehurft  within 
Tingtwifel  (or  Tinfel)  in  the  parifh  of  Mottram  Longdendale 
in  Chefhite.  PI.  IV.  exhibits  a  ground  plan  and  menfuration 
of  it;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  inner  Hope  of  the  rampart 
is  27  feet,  the  outward  Hope  from  the  top  thereof  to  the  bottom 

ditch  35  feet;  depth  of  the  ditch  8  feet,  width  at  bottom  6  feet; 

height 
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height  of  the  rampart  above  the  level  of  the  ground  8  feet; 
breadth  of  the  open  way  into  the  ftation  1 6  feet. 

In  Fig.  I.  A  fhews  an  hollow  place  where  the  country  people 
have  been  digging ;  B  and  C  where  the  moft  confiderable  ruins 
are :  but  the  ftrongeft  works  appear  to  have  been  at  the  former 
of  thefe,  perhaps  to  fecure  the  entrance.  D  fhews  the  level  of 
the  area.  E  is  the  rampart.  F  the  ditch. 

Some  years  ago  a  report  gained  credit,  that  a  large  cheft  of 
gold  was  hid  here ;  on  which  near  an  hundred  people  dug  for 
feveral  days,  but  found  nothing.  This,  no  doubt,  caufed  fome  of 
the  irregularities  hill  vifible  there;  but  their  greateft  effort  feems 
to  have  been  made  at  G. 

This  remain  is  placed  on  the  fummit  of  an  high  hill,  and  is 
furrounded  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  except  towards  the  weft 
where  the  ground  is  fo  exceeding  fteep,  that  a  rampart  alone  was 
a  fufficient  defence  :  on  the  north  and  eaft  it  gradually  declines, 
but  towards  the  fouth  it  falls  quicker  off.  The  walls  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  only  a  rude  heap  of  ftones  remains,  without  the  leaft 
mark  of  a  tool  on  any  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  obferve.  There 
is  no  water  within  it,  but  there  is  a  fine  fpring  called  IVithin-pit , 
on  an  hill  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth-eaft ;  which  fpring  lies  higher 
than  Bu&on  Caftle,  and  leaden  pipes  have  been  found  between 
them,  which  fhews  that  this  was  not  a  mere  temporary  ftation, 
but  a  fixt  one;  and  that  fome  very  confiderable  perfonage  had 
his  relidence  here,  may  be  prefumed  from  the  following  dif- 
covery.  As  the  inhabitants  a  few  years  ago  were  widening  the 
road  which  leads  by  the  foot  of  this  hill  from  Mottram  at  Sad- 
dleworth,  one  of  the  workmen  turned  up  with  hisfpade  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  afhes,  under  which  he  found  a  gold  chain,  with  eighteen 
large  beads  on  it,  and  having  a  locket  quartered  crofs-ways  by- 
four  feepters,  the  whole  weighing  near  two  ounces  troy  weight. 
Another  man  found,  about  two  yards  diftant  from  this,  a  tar- 
nifiied  veflel,  broken  into  feveral  pieces,  which  he  took  to  be 
2  filver, 
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filver,  and  would  (as  he  thought)  if  whole,  have  contained  about 
a  quart.  It  was  emboffed,  and  had  the  fhape  of  a  crown  on  one 
of  the  pieces.  He  judged  it  to  be  broken  before  he  (truck  it 
with  his  mattock.  He  alfo  turned  up,  with  this,  what  he  called 
the  top  of  a  filver  duller.  Thefe  all  were  fent  to  the  late  earl 
of  Dyfart,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  this  cattle  once  belonged  to  a  duke 
of  Bu&on  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  ftands  is  an 
houfe,  the  oldeft  male  inhabitant  of  which  has  the  title  of  duke 
of  Button,  given  him  by  the  neighbourhood.  This  poftibly 
may  be  thought  to  have  its  rife  from  nothing  but  the  humour 
of  the  country  people;  it  appears  however  probable  to  me  that 
this  large  tain  (if  it  has  not  its  name  from  buz  or  boz,  curvatura , 
from  buzan,  fiedtere ,  as  defcriptive  of  its  lhape)  is  called  after 
the  name  of  its  original  owner,  like  Buxton  in  Derbyfhire,  and 
fome  others  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

THE  next  remain  which  I  difcovered  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  that  of  a  large  .  Saxon  fortification,  called  Mowjlow 
Cajile ,  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  in  the  parifh  of  Gloffop 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  near  the  banks  of  that  river  which 
fome  call  the  Merfey,  and  others  the  Ederow.  Its  name  feems 
to  be  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mope  an  heap  of  any 
thing,  and  Lope  (lowe)  which  in  the  fame  language  fignified 
an  hill,  anfwering  nearly  to  Mowcop,  a  large  round-topped  hill 
between  Chefhire  and  Derbylhire.  This  etymology  tends  to 
fhew  that  what  I  am  deferibing  was  a  Saxon  work,  and  the 
form  of  it  correfponds  with  the  ideas  we  have  of  the  military 
tafte  of  that  people.  On  the  top  of  it  there  was  a  ftrong  fort 
furrounded  by  a  wall,  the  whole  encompafled  by  three  large 
ditches.  The  afeent  being  fmall  towards  the  South-weft,  the 
ftrongeft  works  were  raifed  on  that  fide;  on  all  other  parts  the 
Vol.  V.  N  hill 
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hill  is  exceedingly  high  and  fteep ;  a  circumftance  in  which  the 
Saxons  differed  from  the  Romans,  who  feldom  or  ever,  out  of 
choice,  fixed  on  fuch  elevated  Rations  as  this.  Even  this  very 
hill  was  rejefted  by  them  when  they  fettled  at  what  is  now 
called  Melandra  Caftle,  within  a  computed  mile  of  Mow-flow, 
on  the  banks  of  the  fame  ftream.  This  military  fettlement  of 
our  Saxon  anceftors  was  very  confiderable,  for  the  fortified 
ground  took  in  fome  acres.  The  earth  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  has  been  robbed  of  mod:  of  its 
Rone  to  build  houfes,  and  make  fence  walls.  There  are  good 
fprings  of  water  within  the  compafs  of  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  towards  the  Eaft  is  a  large  fiat  piece 
of  ground,  commonly  called  Aumonjhaw ,  but  written  (as  it  is 
fa  id)  in  fome  old  deeds  Aim anf death.  To  explain  this  name,  the 
country  people  have  a  tradition,  that  an  army  which  came  to 
attack  this  caftle,  encamped  on  this  ground,  and  that  the  gar- 
rifon  making  a  Rally,  not  a  man  of  them  returned,  being  all  put 
to  the  fword,  on  which  account  it  got  the  name  of  Almanfdeath . 
But  from  the  fituation  of  the  ground,  it  appears  to  be  fo  ill- 
judged  an  aft  ion,  for  the  garrifon  to  have  quitted  their  ftrong 
hold,  to  fight  with  an  enemy  on  equal  terms,  that  it  feems  not 
very  credible;  neither  is  there  the  leaft  appearance  of  any  tumuli 
either  on,  or  near  this  place.  There  is  nothing  to  (hew  that 
this  caftle  was  ever  befieged  at  all;  nor  is  it  certain  from  the 
name  that  any  one  was  killed  here,  for  an  old  inhabitant  there 
allured  me,  that  the  true  name  of  the  above  flat  was  Almanjheath . 
I  fufpeft  therefore  that  Almanfdeath  took  its  rife  from  the  wrong 
reading  of  fome  deed  wherein  the  letter  h  was  miftaken  for 
a  d.  Moft  probably  this  heath  had  its  name  from  fome  ancient 
owner  of  it,  or  from  the  chief  lord  of  this  caftle,  who  might  be 
called  Galmunb,  or  fomething  of  the  like  found. 

1  have  heard  of  no  digging  in  or  about  this  ground,  nor  of 
-  »  .  any 
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any  curiofities  being  found  there,  but  that  is  the  cafe  of  many 
other  Saxon  ftations,  concerning  which  the  heft  antiquaries  have 

made  no  doubt. 

Fig.  II.  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  piece  of  fortified  ground  near 
the  village  of  Bradfield  in  the  parifh  of  Fcclesfidd  in  York- 
fhire.  The. area  marked  by  the  letter  A  was  probably  inhabited 
by  the  garrifon,  and  was  flrongly  guarded  by  an  artificial  mount 
as  at  B,  by  a  raifed  bank  at  C,  and  a  large  natural  defcent  on 
the  fide  marked  D.  The  only  entrance  into  it  was  at  E,  which 
being  narrow  could  eafily  be  defended.  The  mount  is  about 
27  yards  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  ditch  which  furrounds 
it  about  ten  yards  wide  ;  the  diameter  of  its  top  about  twelve 
yards,  and  its  circumference  at  bottom  174  yards.  The  raifed 
bank  at  C  is  no  yards  long  on  the  outfide ;  at  the  point  next 
the  mount  it  is  twelve  yards  in  afcent.  On  the  outfide  of 
this  bank  is  a  large  ditch,  the  afcent  out  of  which  to  the  top 
of  the  bank  is  about  1 8  yards.  Within  it  is  fomething  lefs  than 
eight  yards. 

This  I  take  to  have  been  a  ftation  of  the  Danes.  Its  name  is 
Bailey  Hill,  which  is  an  ancient  word  for  a  fort.  See  Whitaker’s 
Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  vol.il.  p.  244. 

What  caufed  thofe  people  to  pitch  upon  this  particular  fpot 
of  ground  was  the  natural  ftrengih  of  the  declivity  at  D,  which 
being  fo  exceedingly  difficult  of  accefs,  no  works  are  added  to  it; 
but  nothing  of  this  fort  being  on  the  oppofite  fide  at  C,  they 
found  it  neceffary  to  guard  it  by  a  large  agger  and  ditch.  This 
agger  is  curved,  both  becaufe  the  Danes  did  not  feem  fond  of 
having  angles  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  becaufe  the  point  of  it 
was  fooner  drawn  to  form  the  narrow  paffage  at  E.  The  ground 
where  the  mount  Bands  was  level,  but  it  was  thrown  up  on  the 
higheft  part  belonging  to  the  fettlement,  and  there  is  a  gentle 
defcent  from  thence  to  the  point  E.  I  had  not’  time  to  take  the 
dimenfions  of  the  area  at  A ;  but  it  is  large  enough  to  ffiew 

N  2  that 
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that  this  was  a  very  confiderable  military  ftation.  It  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  forced,  the  form  of  the  works  being 
entire  :  even  the  palTage  through  the  ditch  from  the  agger  to 
the  mount  is  ftill  vifible. 

The  point  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  village  of  Bradfield,  feems  alfo  to  have  been 
fortified  by  the  fame  people.  There  are  vifible  remains  of  a  keep 
furrounded  by  a  ditch,  except  on  the  fteep  fide  of  the  hill 
where  a  ditch  was  not  neceflary ;  and  on  the  (lope  of  the  hill 
there  is  the  appearance  of  an  intrenchemnt.  This,  I  think,  was 
intended  for  an  additional  fecurity  to  Bailey  Hill,  becaufe  of  its 
being  the  only  place  where  ail  enemy  could,  with  advantage,  fit 
down  to  annoy  it.  A  greater  part  of  the  country  is  feen  from 
this  point,  and  therefore  uleful  to  prevent  a  furprize;  but  that 
it  was  not  thrown  up  pro  tempore ,  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  regular  appearance  of  the  work,  and  from  its  having  the 
name  of  Cajlle  Hill ,  and  fome  land  adjoining  to  it  being  in 
writings  called  the  Cajlle  Field.  That  this*,  however,  was  not 
the  principal  fettlement  is  plain,  becaufe  it  was  neither  fo  large, 
nor  fo  ftrongly  fortified  as  the  other,  about  which  no  labour  was 
fpared  to  make  it  as  fecure  as  poflible. 

Another  curiofity  worth  taking  notice  of  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bradfield  aforefaid,  is  an  exceeding  large  ditch  called 
the  Bordike,  which  forms  the  prefent  boundary  between  Broom- 
head  moor,  and  Smallfield  common,  but  could  not  from  its  fize 
be  originally  intended  for  any  fuch  thing;  though  when  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  make  a  divifion  of  thefe  two  commons,  no 
fitter  line  could  be  drawn  for  that  purpofe. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  fome  great  man  was  (lain  here  by 
one  who  had  the  figure  of  a  boar  on  his  ftandard,  and  that  the 
dike  took  its  name  from  thence.  How  far  this  may  be  founded 
in  hiftoric  truth  is  impolfible  to  fay  $  it  is  however  too  uncertain 
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to  be  relied  upon.  The  appellation  might  only  he  given  it  as 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  bar  or  ftoppage  to  any  military  force 
which  might  attempt  to  pafs  through  that  part  of  the  country; 
and  extremely  w’ell  calculated  it  was,  to  (hut  up  the  country 
between  the  valleys  of  Agden  and  Yewden,  which  lie  at  the  two 
ends  of  it,  and  which  being  full  of  wood  might  be  impaffable 
for  an  army.  At  one  of  its  extremes  are  a  very  great  number  of 
fmall  roundifh  hills  called  Kenhere  Hills ,  which  word  may 
poffibly  come  from  Cyne  royal  and  here  an  army,  as  if  one  of 
the  Saxon  kings  had  occupied  this  faftnefs.  If  thefe  hills  are 
artificial,  which  I  had  not  time  to  examine,  the  dike  was  at¬ 
tacked  at  this  end,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  mud  have  enfued,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  number  of  thefe  fuppofed  graves.  This 
might  have  happened  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danifh  gar- 
rifon  at  Bailey  Hill ;  but  was  one  of  thofe  tranfa&ions  concern¬ 
ing  which  hiffory  feems  to  be  entirely  fflent. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  curiofity  on  this  common  worthy  the 
attention  of  an  antiquary*  There  is  on  one  part  of  it  a  large 
carnedde,  called  by  the  country  people  the  Apron-full  of  Stones  % 
a  piece  of  a  rock  called  the  Hurkeling  Stone ,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Broomhead  moor  and  Agden,  and  which 
appears  to  have  artificial  bafons  upon  it ;  alfo  a  fmall  remain  of 
Rones  laid  circularly  at  what  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Side, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  bread-work,  and  a  great  number  of 
tumuli,  fome  of  which  being  opened,  afforded  calcined  bones, 
and,a  lightiih  kind  of  earth,  perhaps  if  accurately  examined, 
mixed  with  afhes.  Here  doubtlefs  was  a  battle,  different  as  I 
judge,  from  that  at  Kenhere  Hills,  and  prior  to  it ;  even  fo  long 
ago  as  the  invaffon  of  this  country  by  the  Romans.  This  con- 
jeflure  is  ftrengthened  by  a  brafs  celt  being  dug  up  near  thefe 
tumuli,  which  was  a  weapon  of  war  amongff:  the  Britons;  and 
by  part  of  Broomhead  moor  going  by  the  name  of  Roman  Slack . 
That  the  Romans  were  here,  is  evident  from  one  of  their  coins 

being 
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being  found  by  the  fide  of  Broomhead  moor,  and  another  near 
Bradfield,  both  as  I  remember  of  the  higher  empire,  and  together 
with  the  above  brafs  celt  lodged  in  the  curious  mufeum  of  my 
worthy  friend  John  Wilfon,  Efq;  of  Broomhead  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  the  chapelry  of  Bradfield  was  alfo  found  in  1761 
by  a  countryman  as  he  was  plowing  a  piece  of  uncultivated  land 
called  the  Lawns ,  in  Riveling,  near  Stanington,  that  valuable 
brafs  plate  beginning  IMP  CAESAR  DIVI  TRAIANI  PAR- 
THICI  F  DIVI  NERVAE,  &c.  and  examined  fome  time  ago 
by  this  Society.  •  ■)  -f  ;:c 

In  the  above  engagement  the  Britifh  chief  feems  to  have  been 
killed,  and  buried,  for  diftin&ion’s  fake,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
reft,  under  the  carnedde  above-mentioned.  The  fmall  circle 
formed  by  Rones  was  probably  a  temporary  work  ereded  by  the 
Druids  as  a  tit  place  wherein  to  offer  1 aerifies,  or  put  up  petitions 
for  the  fuccefs  and  fafety  of  their  friends.  There  is  fomething 
alfo  of  this  fort  on  the  other  fide  of  Bardike  on  Bradfield  com¬ 
mon;  in  particular,  a  circle  of  about  eight  yards  diameter  com- 
pofed  of  twelve  (tones,  and  a  confuted  heap  in  the  center,  near 
Handfome  Crofs,  and  the  faint  remains  of  two  larger  not  far  off. 
Thefe  with  the  Hurkeling  Stone  might  be  (landing  monuments 
of  the  Druidical  fuperftition ,  and  very  properly  fo,  being  near 
Agden,  or  the  Valley  of  Oaks,  and  the  Lawns  above-named, 
which  Mr.  Evelyn  in  his  Sylva  has  taken  notice  of  as  abounding 
with  trees  of  a  large  fize. 

As  this  is  the  firft  attempt  to  explain  any  of  the  above  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity,  it  is  hoped  that  thefe  conjedures  will  meet 
with  a  favourable  allowance  from  that  learned  body  to  whom 
they  are  prefented  by  their  humble  fervant, 

Stockport,  Feb.  1,  1776. 

JOHN  WATSON. 
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V.  Mr .  Pegge,  on  the  Rudfton  Pyramidal  Stone . 


Read  May  9,  1776* 

RUDSTON,  a  village  in  the  Eaft-Riding  of  Yorklhire,* 
on  the  Wolds,  near  Burlington,  is  thus  noticed  in  biihop 
Gibfon’s  edition  of  Camden,  col.  901.  “  More  inward  into  the 

“  land,  is  Rufton,  where,  in  the  church-yard,  is  a  kind  of 
<e  pyramidal  ftone  of  great  height.  Whether  the  name  of  the 
“  town  may  not  have  fome  relation  to  it,  can  be  known  only 
“  from  the  private  hiftory  of  the  place  ;  but  if  the  ftone  bear 
“  any  refemblance  to  a  crofs,  rod  in  Saxon  doth  imply  fo  much.” 
This  crofs ,  as  the  bilhop  calls  it,  and  I  think  not  improperly,  is 
a  very  curious  monument ;  and,  no  doubt,  of  very  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  engraved,  and 
therefore  I  here  prefent  the  Society  with  an  accurate  drawing* 
of  it,  which  I  received  A.  1769,  from  the  friendly  hand  of 
Mr.  Willan,  whofe  account  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  fubjoin. 
“  This  ftone  ftands  about  four  yards  from  the  North  Eaft 
<6  corner  of  Rudfton  church,  which  is  lituated  on  a  high  hill. 
“  Its  depth  under  ground  equal  to  its  height  above,  as  appeared 
“  from  an  experiment  made  by  the  late  Sir  William  Strickland. 
«  All  the  four  Tides  are  a  little  convex,  and  the  whole  covered 
“  with  mofs.  No  tradition  in  this  country  of  any  autho- 


*  See  plate  V. 
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<fi  rity,  either  concerning  the  time,  manner,  or  occafion  of  its 
“  ere&ion.” 

If,  as  it  is  there  Hated,  the  part  under  ground  be  equal  to 
that  above,  it  is  a  moll:  prodigious  Hone,  not  lefs  than  fixteen 
yards  long ;  for  the  part  above  ground  meafures  by  the  fcale, 
above  twenty- four  feet.  Mr.  John  Page,  a  matter- builder,  fays 
the  Hone  is  of  a  very  durable  fort,  as  hard  as  mofl  marble  [#] ; 
that  the  breadth  is  five  feet  ten,  and  the  thicknefs  two  feet 
three  ;  and  efieeming  it  to  be  twenty-eight  feet  above  ground, 
and  as  much  below  as  above,  he  computes  the  whole  weight  to 
be,  if  equal  to  Portland  Hone,  forty-fix  tun ;  but,  if  you  fup- 
pofe  it  to  be  as  heavy  as  marble,  56  tun  [£].  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  he  makes  the  pyramid  four  feet  too  high  above  ground, 
and  as  much  too  long  beneath,  fo  that  \  fliould  be  deduced; 
and  then  it  may  be  rated,  in  a  grofs  way,  at  about  forty  tun, 
luppofing  the  fubfiance  to  be  fpecifically  as  ponderous  as  marble, 
which  perhaps  may  be  doubted  [c]. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  amongtt  antiquaries,  to  afcertain  the 
true  nature  and  intention  of  thefe  pyramids  in  church-yards. 
They  are  commonly  efleemed  to  be  Danifli  erections,  and,  for 
my  part,  I  have  been  always  inclined  to  think  them  funeral 
monuments.  There  were,  however,  a  confiderable  number  of 
them  in  thefe  midland  parts  of  England  [</],  where  the  Danes 

[a]  He  rates  Portland  ftone  at  fixteen  cubical  feet  to  the  tun,  and  marble  at 
twelve. 

[£]  Mr.  Drake,  in  his  Eboracum.  p.  26,  27.  obferves  it  is  the  fame  fort  of 
ftone  with  that  near  Borough-Bridge,  coarfe  rag  Jione  or  milnjione  grit .  If  fo,  it 
is  neither  fo  hard,  nor  fo  heavy  as  marble. 

[<r]  See  the  laft  note. 

[d~\  I  may  add  Brancaftle  in  Cumberland.  Camd.  coL.  1029.  Plott,  Nat.  Hi  ft. 
of  Staff,  p.  432.  and  this  at  Rudfton.  The  devil’s  arrows  at  Borough-Bridge  I 
conceive  to  be  of  a  different  nature. 
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were  mod  powerful ;  as  at  Bakewel  and  Eyam,  co.  Derby,  at 
Ilam,  Leek,  Checkley,  Chebfey,  and  Draycot  [e],  co.  Stafford. 
And  one  would  almod  wifh  to  fee  them  all  meafured  and  de¬ 
scribed,  if  not  brought  together  into  one  plate,  in  order  to  try 
what  can  be  made  out  from  luch  an  affemblage,  by  taking  a 
comparative  view  of  them. 

To  finifh  what  I  have  to  fay  on  Ruddone  ;  T  make  no  doubt, 
but  the  village  took  its  name  from  this  monument,  being  other- 
wife  written  Rudjlan ,  and  Ruddejian  [/],  in  the  fame  fenfe.  I 
interpret  it  the  Jlone  of  Rud[g\  Rud  being  a  very  common 
name;  and  do  fuppofe,  that  before  the  erection  of  that  done, 
and  confequently  the  interment  of  the  great  man,  the  place  was 
called  by  fome  other  name.  Many  places  have  changed  their 
names,  and  there  is  no  impropriety  in  fuppofing  the  church  to 
be  founded  about  the  fame  time  as  the  monument,  and  perhaps 
by  the  very  perfon  to  whom  the  pyramid  belongs.  But  this  is 
*dl  conje&ural. 

[<?]  This  laft  is  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Plott,  Hill,  of  Staff,  p.  432. 
for  when  I  was  there  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  could  not  find  it. 

[/]  Drake,  Eborac.  p.  591.  610.  Burton,  Mon.  Eborac.  p.  238. 

[g]  It  means  red  both  in  Brit,  and  Sax.  Rhudd  and  Rude ,  peak,  peob,  peb. 
the.  French,  Rouge. 
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VI.  Antiquities  dif covered  in  Lancafter,  1776.  By 
Mr.  Weft,  Author  of  the  “  Antiquities  of  Fumels.-* 

Communicated  by  Mr.  Lort.. 


Read -May  9,  1 7  7  5  * 


Lane  after,  Feb.  1,  1776*- 

ON  finking  the  cellars  for  a  large  houfe  at  the  upper  part 
of  Church-Rreet  in  this  town,  now  building  by  Daniel 
Wilfon,  efq.  on  the  fite  of  which  Rood  fome  very  old  houfes 
(formerly  called  the  Judge’s  lodgings),  was  difeovered,  at  about 
fix  feet  below  the  prefent  furface  of  the  Rreet,  a  fuppofed  Rod¬ 
man  burying-place;  as  burnt  wood,  bones,  and  afhes,  broken 
paterae,  urns,  Roman  brick,  gutter  tiles,  coins,  iiorns  of  ani¬ 
mals,  &c.  were  found ;  alfo,  two  fragments  of  thick  walls,  at 
about  five  yards  diftant  from  each  other,  in  a  direction  from 
front  to  backhand  feeming  to  continu-e  under  Church-Rreet,  be¬ 
twixt  which  were  feveral  large  Rones,  fome  of  which  were 
hewn.  By  this  it  may  be  conjectured,  to  have  been  a  vault  to  • 
depofit  the  aRies  of  the  dead,  and  fallen-in,  or  pulled  down,  - 
at  fome  time,  as  there  were  found,  within  the  walls,  feveral 
pieces  of  urns,  an  earthen  fepulchral  lamp  entire  (the  end  of 
the  fpout  where  the  wick  came  out  was  burnt  black),  broken 
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paterae,  burnt  bones,  allies,  a  large  human  Ikull,  Roman  coins, 
&c.  alfo,  at  the  North -end  a  well,  filled  with  hewn  Rones,  but 
not  meddled  with.  There  is  a  defeent  of  about  feventy  or 
eighty  yards  from  the  back  part  of  the  houfe  to  where  it  is 
thought  the  river  Lon  anciently  run,  but  now  built  upon. 
The  ground  on  the  faid  back  part  was  levelled  a  great  many 
yards,  equal  with  the  cellar  floor ;  where  alfo  where  found, 
from  three  to  fix  feet  deep,  according  to  the  defeent,  burnt 
wood,  bones,  allies,  broken  paterae,  urns,  other  pieces  of  veflels 
of  different  fhapes,  Roman  coins,  boars’  tulks,  nails  almofi  eaten 
with  ruff,  pieces  of  lead,  brafs,  &c.  The  Rratum  of  allies  and 
bones  was  from  a  foot  to  about  five  feet  thick.  It  no  doubt 
runs  quite  under  Chuixh-Rreet,  if  not  farther,  as  in  digging  a 
drain  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  Church-flreet,  and  to  the  weRward 
of  Mr.  Wilfon’s  houfe,  at  about  fix  feet  under  the  fur  face,  was 
found  the  fame  fort  of  firatum  of  allies,  bones,  paterae,  boars’ 
tulks,  a  fimall  brazen  head  like  a  dog’s,  which  by  the  appearance 
of  the  back  part  of  it  has  been  fixed  to  fomething;  the  peaeRal 
-and  feet  part  of  a  fmall  image,  thought  to  have  been  a  Car* 
with  an  infeription,  (it  feems  to  be  made  of  plaifier  of  Paris,  or 
fome  fuch  matter);  pieces  of  glafs  of  a  blueilh- green  colour, 
&c.  One  bottom  of  a  patera  found  here  had  Ramped  on  it  cad- 
.gatema,  perhaps  the  maker’s  name.  Thefe  veflels  are  of  a 
.fine  brown  colour,  far  fuperior  to  the  Stafford  Hi  ire  brown  ware, 
elegantly  varnifiied  or  glazed,  fome  plain,  others  finely  em- 
bofled  with  different  forts  of  figures,  animals,  and  birds.  The 
urns  are  in  form  of  different  forts  of  jars,  of  a  coarfe  kind,  much 
like  the  oil  jars;  and  fome  of  a  black  colour  as  if  burnt  in  the 
fire,  fome  fmall,  and  fome  very  large ;  but  none  entire,  being 
broken  into  feveral  pieces.  Some  have  large  handles. 

Nothing  Roman  was  found  above  the  burnt  Rrata  of  aflies, 
bones,  &c.  which  it  may  be  conjectured  was  the  then  furface  of 
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the  ground  ;  and  where  the  funeral  rites  were  performed,  the 
burnt  bones  and  afhes  of  the  perfons  might  be  buried  under  this 
flrata,  as  they  w’ere  found  in  that  fituation  with  the  pieces  of 
urns.  The  infcriptions  on  the  coins  are  none  of  them  perfect, 
except  one  of  brafs,  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  and  another  fmall  one 
of  filver,  a  fine  imprefiion,  and  in  high  prefervation,  of  Fauftina 
his  wife;  on  the  head  fide,  diva  favstina  pi  a  ;  reverfe,  a 
monument,  with  consecratjo.  The  burying  place  is  a  little 
to  the  Faftward,  and  without  the  wall  of  the  Roman  fortifica¬ 
tion  where  the  garrifon  was  kept,  as  there  now  remain  feverai 
veftiges  of  the  wall,  fufficient  to  evince  that  it  has  taken  up 
great  part  of  the  hill  where  the  church  and  cattle  ttands,  and 
part  of  the  upper-end  of  Church-ftreet.  About  one  hundred 
yards  to  the  Eaftward  of  Mr.  Wilfon’s  new  houfe,  on  the  oppo- 
iite  fide  of  Church-ftreet,  on  digging  a  cellar  a  few  years  ago  for 
a  new  houfe,  Mr.  Henry  Baynes’s,  were  found  feverai  large 
hewn  ftones,  and  one  about  fix  feet  under  the  furface,  fuppofed 
to  be  about  three  ton  weight,  of  which  feverai  cellar  fteps  were 
made;  and  about  a  ton  weight  ftill  remains  in  its  place,  under 
which  were  found  a  great  many  Roman  coins,  of  Domitian, 
Vefpafian,  &c.  it  is  thought  to  be  the  corner  ftone  of  a  temple, 
or  other  public  building. 

N.  B.  There  were  found  in  Mr.  Wilfon’s  cellar,  as  alfo  in 
the  drain  in  Church-ftreet,  feverai  ftones,  thought  to  have  been 
pieces  of  fmall  hand  mill-ftones,  of  about  thirteen  inches  dia¬ 
meter  when  whole,  of  a  blueifh-grey  colour,  and  exceeding 
hard:  they  are  about  three  inches  thick  at  the  outer  edges,  and 
not  an  inch  in  the  middle. 
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VII.  Remarks  on  Governor  Pown all’s  ConjeElure  con¬ 
cerning  the  Croyland  Boundary  Sto?ie .  By  Mr . 
Pegge,  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev .  Dr *  Milles. 


Read  May  9,  1776* 

Dear  Sir, 

IT  always  gives  me  pleafure  when  I  fee  gentlemen  of  known 
parts  and  learning  reviewing  any  of  our  national  antiquities, 
as  one  has  a  reafonable  expectation  of  having  them  better  il- 
luRrated;  for  though  the  modern  antiquary  may  not  perhaps  be 
fuperior  to  his  great  predeceffors  in  point  of  fubflantial  lite¬ 
rature,  nor  even  equal  them,  yet  he  is  poReRed  of  fome  very 
lingular  advantages  ;  he  not  only  Rands  upon  their  Rioulders, 
but  is  fure  to  be  diveRed  of  all  local  prejudice  and  perfonal  par¬ 
tiality;  he  is  not  to  he  led  away  by  every  idle,  perhaps  legen¬ 
dary,  Rory ;  nor  will  he  pronounce  haRily,  without  examining 
carefully  and  clofely,  by  calling  to  his  aid  realon,  experience, 
and  probability ;  all  which  he  will  employ  with  liberality  of 
fentiment,  as  well  as  with  accuracy  of  defer iption  and  ex- 
preffion. 

Wherefore, 
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Wherefore,  Sir,  as  I  had  fomerly  feen  myfelf  the  Ter¬ 
minus,  or  little  obelifk,  belonging  to  Croyland  Abbey  in  Lin- 
colnfhire,  I  turned  with  avidity  to  Governor  Pownall’s  Obfer- 
vations  upon  it,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archaeologia.  And 
confidering  the  fracture  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fione,  as  repre- 
fented  in  the  cut  [#],  and  the  hiftory  of  its  original  extrafled  by 
the  Governor  from  Ingulphus,  his  conjedlure  concerning  AlO 
and  the  other  founders  appeared  to  me  at  firft  fight  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  very  high  degree  of  probability,  and  I  congra¬ 
tulated  him  in  my  own  mind  on  the  felicity  of  it.  But,  upon 
fecond  thoughts,  certain  objections  againft  his  hypothefis  have 
occurred  to  me,  which,  -  with  all  deference  to  the  Governor’s 
great  learning  and  fagacity,  I  will  here  take  the  liberty  to  flate 
to  you,  relying  on  his  liberal  mind  to  receive  them  with  the 
fame  candour  with  which  I  mean  to  propofe  them. 

The  Governor  fuppofes,  that  as  five  monks  of  Croyland,  of 
which  AIO  is  the  laft  named,  fettled  the  boundaries  of  the 
abbey-lands  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward,  about  A.  D.  948,  the 
infcription  is  at  prefent  imperfect,  the  -firft  four  names  being 
broken  off;  and  that  Aio  in  the  infcription, 

Aio  hanc  petram  Guthlacus  habet  fibi  metam, 

muft  mean  the  laft-mentioned  monk,  and  confequently  that  the 
infcription  has  been  hitherto  miff  ranflated  by  thofe  who  have 
taken  it  for  the  verb  Aio ,  or  I  fay. 

My  fir  ft  remark  is,  that  the  names  of  AIO  and  his  com¬ 
panions  cannot,  with  propriety,  have  any  place  here,  fince  the 
{tone  was  not  erefted  by  them,  but  by  Turketulus,  the  abbot, 
as  is  exprefsly  afferted  by  the  hiftorian  [b\  The  five  monks 

were 

f  [n\  See  the  plate,  p.  96.  copied  from  Dr.  Stukeley’s  Itinerar.  Curiof. 

[ b'\  Cancellarius  Turketulus  .  .  .  .  jujfit  cruces  lapideas  terminorum  innovari. 

AgaiD, 
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weie  a  flirting,  no  doubt,  in  afeertaining  the  limits  of  the  abbey- 
lands,  bui  the  crofles  were  erected  by  the  authority  of  the  abbot. 

I  observe  next,  that  the  infeription  is- evidently  intended  for 
a  Leonine,  or  rhyming  verfe;  a  fpecies  of  verfification  which, 
tho  not  fo  common  as  afterwards,  was  yet  not  unknown  at  this 
time  [c].  But  now,  if  you  detach  the  word  Aio  from  the  refl, 
and  make  it  depend  upon  a  former  part  of  the  legend  now  broken 
off,  you  -will  ablolutely  fpoil  the  verfe  ;  Aio  coniequently  can 
never  be  a  proper  name.  But  here  it  may  be  afked,  Can  this 
be  a  vei fe,  when  lo  lame  in  the  metre,  0  in  Aio  being  in  {canning 
to  be  cut  off?  I  reply,  It  may  be  an  hexameter  verfe  never¬ 
theless,  tho’  a  bad  or  a  faulty  one;  falie  quantities,  and  other 
offences  againft  rules,  and  even  againft  grammar,  occurring  per¬ 
petually  in  the  miferable  productions  of  the  bafer  Latinity. 

Xhis,  however,  is  no  miglity  miftake,  the  like  being  found  in, 
tiie  heft  authors. 

1 

I  object  further,  and  lay  great  rtrefs  upon  it,  that  if  you  re¬ 
gard  the  figure  of  the  rtone  as  there  represented,  running  taper 
to  the  top,  in  the  nature  of  a  finall  obelilk,  there  could  not  he 
room  for  the  other  four  names,  Clarenbaldus ,  * Swartingus,  I  bur - 
garus ,  and  Brunus.  One  cannot  imagine,  fuppofing  any  manner 


Again,  pofuit  tunc  Turketukis  crucem  lapideam  ....  et  in  boreali. parte  dictae 
infulae  tunc  pofuit  aliam  crucem  lapideam  ;  which,  it  feems,  is  the  crofs  in  queftiem. 
Once  more,  ex  boreali  parte  brucis  lapideaeprr  praediSlum  Turketulum  ibide?n  affix ae. 

[c]  Zac.  Sylvius  in  Praef.  ad  Schol.  Salernit  c.  iv.  fays,  origo  ejus  veins  ct  iti- 
certa.  Seealfo  Fabricii  Bib!.  Lat.  ii.  p.  538,  et  iii.  in  Indice  v.  Leonini  verfus, 

and  Mr.  Warton  s  Hitt,  of  Engl.  Poetry  in  Dittert.  ii.  The  famous  Epitaph  on 

Bede, 

Hac  funt  in  fofla  Bedae  venerabilis  ofla, 

is  probably  as  o^d  as  A.  D.  948.  Archbifhop  Uttier  mutt  therefore  be  wrong  in 
thinking  the  firft  extant  example  was  in  Gul.  Pidavenfis.  Ufferii  Sylloge  Epift.  , 
Hibern.  p.  123.  138. 
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of  proportion  to  have  been  prefer ved  in  the  original  figure, 
that  more  than  a  third  part  is  broken  off,  and  yet  the  loft 
letters,  ijpon  the  Governor’s  hypothecs,  are  more  in  number 
than  thole  which  now  remain  on  the  bafe,  or  broadeft  part, 
of  the  ftone  [d].  Certainly,  confidering  the  contraded  fpace 
in  the  upper  part,  the  pillar  muft  have  been  of  a  mod  diipro- 
portionate  length,  of  a  height  very  inconfillent  with  the  nature 
of  a  terminus,  and,  I  may  add,  of  a  weight  ill-adapted  to  the 
foftnefs  of  the  foil  here  [e],  to  receive  37  letters  more  than  thofe 
we  now  read. 

This  lad  obfervation,  Sir,  is  founded  on  the  figure  of  the  ftone 
in  the  Governor’s  cut,  and  is  intended  to  fhow,  that  even  under 
the  broken  and  tapering  form  there  given,  we  cannot  receive 
his  interpretation.  But  to  come  to  the  truth  of  things :  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ftone  has  been  lately  viTited  by  our  worthy  member  John 
Lloyd ,  £fq;  F.  R.  S.  who  made  a fac  fimile  of  it ;  and  in  his  draught 
here  annext,  Plate  VI.  the  ftone  is  complete,  having  never  been 
longer  than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  is  in  fad  a  parallelogram.  And 
therefore  though  upon  Stukeley’sreprefentation,one  might reafon- 
ably  imagine  a  portion  of  it  to  have  been  broken  off,  yet  now 
we  can  be  fure  there  never  were  any  more  letters  upon  it  than 
thofe  which  now  appear.  I  conclude,  that  though  it  is  indeed 
a  lingular  and  mod  extraordinary  incident,  that  the  name  of  the 
monk  laft-mentioned  fhould  coincide  with  the  fir  ft  word  of  the 
infcription,  and  the  Governor’s  conjedure  grounded  upon  it 

[d]  The  prefent  infcription  conftfts,  in  his  type,  of  35  or  36  letters,  but  there 
are  37  loft.  I  have  prefumed,  in  making  the  computation,  that  the  names  were 
latinized,  the  reft  of  the  infcription  being  in  that  language. 

[<?]  Turketulus  ordered  his  croffes  “  in  proxima  folida  terra  infigi,  ne  forte 
lapfu  temporisp^r  aquarum  alluvionem  in  flumina  corruer ant ,  prout  antiquae  cruces 
....  intellexerat corruiJJ'e”  Ingulphus.  ,4 
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was  doubtlefs  very  acute  and  ingenious,  yet  it  comes  out  at  laft, 
that  the  legend  having  been  never  larger  than  at  prefent,  our 
antiquaries  have  heretofore  rightly  interpreted  it,  and  we  con- 
lequently  have  no  reafon  to  defert  them. 


I  am.  Sir, 

Your  mod:  obedient  fervant. 


SAMUEL  PEGGE, 

* 


Vol.  V. 
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VIII.  Ob fer  vat  ions,  on  Celts . 

Mr .  Lort. 


By  the  Reverend 


Head  May  23,  1776. 


I  HAVE  the  honor  to  exhibit  to  this  Society  a  brafs  inftru- 
ment*  lately  found  by  digging  in  the  ruins  of  Gleajlon  Caftle, 
fituated  in  The  Lower  Furnefs,  in  the  county  of  Laticafter. 
Lord  George  Cavendifh  the  elder,  whofe  property  it  is,  was  fo 
obliging  -as  to  put  it  into  my  hands,  as  a  curiofity  not  unworthy 
the  notice  of  this  Society.  It  is  about  nine  inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle ;  one  end,  formed  like  our 
common  hatchet,  with  a  fharp  edge,  is  5  inches  broad;  from 
this  end  it  tapers  on  both  Tides,  gradually,  to  the  other  end, 
which  is  not  above  i§  inch  broad,  and  is  formed  alfo  with  a 
sharp  edge.  It  is  for  the  mod  part  finely  polhhed,  and  covered 
with  a  beautiful  patina,  except  where  it  has  been  injured  by 
rufl.  It  weighs  two  pounds,  five  ounces.  In  fome  refpedts  it  is 
fimilar  to  thofe  inftruments,  called  Celts,  which  have  been 
found  in  great  numbers  in  various  parts  of  this  illand,  and 
figured  and  defcribed  by  various  authors.  Thefe,  in  general, 

*  PI.  VII.  Fig.  1. 
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have  hi  a  cl  one  end  fharp,  as  this  has  ;  but  the  other  has  been 
formed  into  a  kind  of  groove,  or  focket,  to  fix  a  handle  in  ; 
and  fome  have  a  loop  annexed  to  them  ;  but  this  is  deditute 
of  every  thing  of  that  kind,  and  feems  intended  to  have  been 
held  in  the  hand  only  for  ufe,  whatever  that  life  might  have 
been;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  if  a  handle  of  any  kind 
had  been  necefiary,  the  workmen  who  formed  this,  could  as 
eafily  have  formed  it  with  one,  or  with  a  conveniency  to  fallen 
one  to  it.  The  learned  antiquaries  who  have  feen  and  con- 
fide  red  thefe  Celts,  have  differed  much  as  to  the  ufes  for  which 
they  were  defgned. 

Mr.  I  Moresby,  who  had  leveral  that  were  found  near 
Bramham-moor,  in  Yorkshire,  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  the 
heads  of  fpears,  or  walking  Haves,  of  the  civilized  Britons  [a]. 
Mr.  Hearne  rejeds  this  opinion  ;  and,  after  proving,  by  various 
arguments,  that  they  were  not  military  arms  of  the  Britons, 
Saxons,  or  Danes,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were 
chiflels  ufed  by  the  Romans,  for  cutting  and  policing  the 
Rones  they  ufed  for  their  works  in  this  ifland  fi\ 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Borlafe,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Cornwall,  has  figured  and  deferibed  a  great  variety  of  thefe [c], 
among  which,  N°  5,  very  nearly  refembles  that  I  have  now  ex¬ 
hibited.  He  rejedls  Hearne’s  opinion,  of  their  having  been 
Roman  chiffels  for  working  of  Rone  ;  and  adopts  Thorefby’s, 
of  their  having  been  the  heads  of  offenfive  weapons,  originally 
indeed  of  Britilh  invention  and  fabrick,  but  afterwards  improved 
and  ufed  by  the  Provincial  Romans,  as  well  as  Britons. 

[«]  Letter  to  Mr,  Hearne,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  firft  volume  of  Lcland’s 
Itinerary. 

[b~\  Ibid. — Mr.  Whitaker  adopts  a  middle  opinion,  and  afHrms  them  to  have 
been  the  heads  of  light  battle  axes.  Hift.  of  Manchefter,  p.  14.  4to.  edition. 

[c]  Plate  XX.  p.  2,62.  Second  Edition. 
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I  must  crave  leave  to  differ  from  this  learned  writer.  He 
faw  plainly  enough,  that,  as  heads  of  offenfive  weapons,  they 
were  too  awkward  to  have  been  invented  and  fafhioned  by 
the  Romans  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  were 
too  correct  and  fbapely  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Britons,  before  the  Julian  invafion.  Yet,  as  they  have  been 
often  found  in  Roman  Rations,  accompanied  with  Roman 
coins,  he  fuppofes  them  to  have  been  of  Roman  workman- 
11}  ip,  after  the  old  Britifh  models.  But  I  am  not  convinced,  by 
the  reafons  he  has  affigned,  that  they  fhould  be  called 
weapons,  rather  than  chiffels.  One  of  his  principal  reafons  is, 
that  the  metal  is  too  foft,  and  improper  for  the  latter  purpofe; 
a  reafon  that  would  hold  good  againR  its  being  employed  in  mi¬ 
litary  weapons,  fuppofing  that  iron  was  then  as  eafily  procured, 
or  as  eafily  worked,  which  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  was 
the  cafe,  from  the  very  fmall  quantity  of  weapons  or  inftru- 
ments,  and  utenfils  of  that  metal,  compared  with  thofe  that 
are  found  of  brafs.  It  alfo  appears  from  thefe  inffruments, 
and  from  antique  fwords,  and  other  weapons  found  of  brafs, 
that  the  ancients  had  an  art  of  tempering  and  hardening  this 
metal,  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  done  at  prefent,  or  perhaps 
than  is  neceffary  to  be  done. 

But  Dr.  Borlafe  gives  another  reafon,  why  thefe  Celts  fhould 
be  effeemed  weapons,  rather  than  chiffels  for  cutting  flones. 
He  obferves,  that  fome  of  them  found  in  a  Rone-quarry,  in 
Yorkffire,  had  cafes  exactly  fitted  to  them,  and  then  exultingly 
aiks,  why  cafes?  Doubtlefs,  fays  he,  for  the  fame  reafon,  as 
thofe  that  were  found  wrapt  up  in  linen  [<fj,  to  preferve  the  keen¬ 
ly]  “  There  was  found  of  late  yeres  fyns  fpere  heddes,  axis  for  warre  and 
“  fwerdes  of  coper  wrapped  up  in  lymed  fcants  perifhed  nere  the  mount  in 
i(  Hilaries  paroch  in  tynne  works.”  Leland’s  Itin.  Ill;  p.  5. 

Among#  the  great  variety  and  number  found  fince  Leland’s  time,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  were  wrapped  in  Linen, 

nefs 
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nefs  of  the  edge  ;  whereas  duffels,  for  the  working  of  hone, 
needed  not  to  have  been  io  conftantly  fheathed. 

The  circumftance  of  the  cafes  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one; 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  lay  one  of  thefe 
Celts  before  the  Society,  with  its  brafs  cafe,  fo  exactly  fitted,  as 
if  it  was  the  mold  in  which  the  inhrument  was  call.  It  is  the 
property  of  our  worthy  member  Mr.  Bartlett  *,  and  is  the  more 
worth  attending  to,  as  I  do  not  remember,  in  any  book  what¬ 
ever,  to  have  feen  any  fuch  cafes  figured  or  defcribed.  I  fun,  ole 
this  may  have  been  one  of  thofe  which  Mr.  Lethieullier,  in 
his  letter  quoted  by  Dr.  Borlafe,  p.  265,  mentions  to  have 
been  found  in  a  hone-quarry,  in  Yorkfhire,  many  of  which 
had  cafes  exadlly  fitted  to  them.  But  furely  this  very  circum¬ 
ftance,  of  their  having  been  found  in  a  hone- quarry,  fhouid 
have  inclined  Dr.  Borlafe  to  have  decided  lefs  peremptorily 
againh  their  having  been  intended  for  the  cutting  of  hone. 
With  regard  to  N°  5,  figured  in  his  plate  (which  very  nearly 
refembles  the  large  one  now  exhibited)  he  himfelf  feems  puz¬ 
zled  how  to  make  a  (pear-head  of  it:  yet  is  unwilling  to  give 
it  up  as  fuch,  or  to  guefs  at  any  other  ufe  to  which  it  might 
have  been  appropriated.  When  Mr.  Hearne  fuppofed  thefe 
Celts  to  have  been  chiffels,  he  had  then  only  feen  fuch  as 
this  now  produced,  in  its  cafe,  with  a  focket  and  loop.  Had 
he  chanced  to  have  feen  any  of  the  fize  and  (hape  of  the  larger 
one  now  before  us,  I  believe  he  would  then  have  thought  his 
conjefture  eftablilhed  beyond  all  doubt.  For  my  own  part,  I 
will  go  no  farther  than  to  exprefs  my  opinion,  that  this  large 
Celt,  being  manifeftly  defigned  to  be  held  in  the  hand  only, 
feems  much  better  adapted  to  the  chipping  of  done,  than  to 
any  other  ufe  which  has  hitherto  been  found  out  for  it ;  but, 

*  See  Plate  VII.  where  fig.  2  and  3  are  the  outer  and  inner  view- of  the  mofls 
psrfedt'  fide  of  the  cale.  Fig.  4-  the  other  fide  broken  j  fig.  5.  the  Celt  itfclf 

*  whether- 
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whether  the  fmaller  one  contained  in  the  cafe,  or  the  other 
figured  and  ddcribed  by  Dr.  Borlafe  and  by  various  other 
writers,  were  designed  for  the  fame  purpofe,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  aftert. 

;  - - - ■  -  i 

May  30,  1 77 6. 

Since  the  account  delivered- hi  of  the  Celts  at  the  la  ft  meet- 
in  a-  1  have  feen  the  new  volume  of  Dr.  Stukeley’s  ItiherariUiA 
Curiofum ,  lately  publifhed,  in  which  1  find  the  ninth  plate 
compofed  of  a  great  variety  of  Celts;  among  which,  is  one 
exactly  ftmilar  to  the  fmaller  one,  with  its  cafe,  or  matrix,  ex- 
fiibited.  to  the  Society  :  no  dele tipt ion  or  account  of  any  of  ™ 
thefe,  is  given  in  the  volume  ;  but  upon  examining  the  minute 

book  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1724,  I  find  a  difeourfe  of 

Dr.  Stukeley’s  on  the  ufe  of  thefe  brafs  caft  inftruments,  called 
Celts,  was  read  to  the  Society  on  the  26th  of  February ;  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  ftiew  that  they  were  Britifti,  and  appertaining 
to  the  Druids ;  that  they  were  fixed  occafionally  on  the  end  of 
their  ftaves,  to  cut  ofF  the  boughs  of  oak  and  miiletoe  ;  but  that, 
when  not  made  ufe  of  for  thefe  purpofes,  they  put  them  into 
their  pouches,  or  hung  them  to  their  girdles,  by  the  little 

ring  or  loop;  and,  to  (hew  the  method  of  ufing  them,  he 

had  prepared  a  ftick,  adapted  to  the  faftening  the  different  forts. 

Dr.  Stukeley’s  idea  of  all  thefe  inftruments  was,  that  they  were  ufed 
bv  the  Druids  to  cut  branches  of  trees  with.  He  diftinguifhes 
them  into  two  forts,  which  he  calls  the  recipient  and  the  re¬ 
ceived.  The  fir  ft  he  deferibes  as  hollow,  to  be  put  on  the  end  of 
a  ftaff :  the  other  to  be  put  into  a  nich  fawn  at  the  end  of  a 
ftaff,  and  ufed  by  pufhing  forward  or  ho  iking  upwards:  he  fup- 
pofes  the  ring  was  to  hang  them  up  by.  Mr.  Warburton  told 
him,  that  a  bufh.el  of  thefe  inftruments,  each  enclofed  in  a 

brafs 
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brafs  mold,  or  cafe,  was  found,  in  the  year  1719,  at  P.rougfi 
on  the  Humber ;  one  of  which  he  gave  the  Doctor,  who 
file  wed  it  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  17  9,  accompanying 
it  with  another  differtation  ;  in  which  he  accounts  for  thefe  cafes, 
as  for  the  linen  in  which  fome  were  found  wrapt  [>], 
from  the  fanclity  of  the  metal,  which  made  them  prefer  it  to 
iron,  though  more  common  ;  and  from  their  thus  laying  them  ‘ 
by>  as  he  expreffes  it,  when  they  embraced  chriftianity.  Out 
of  the  metal  of  fome  of  thefe  Celtic  inftruments  found  in  Kew 
gardens.  Dr.  Stukeley  proceeds  to.  inform  us,  that  lord  Bathurft 
had  fome  knife-handles  made,  which  looked  like  gold ;  and  hence 
the  Do&or  is  led  to  conclude  that,  by  the  golden  fickle,,  which 
Pliny  fays  the  Druids  ufed  in  cutting  mifletoe  [/],  fuch  an 
inftrument  as  the  Celt  is  to  be  underftood.  By  Mr.  A.  Gordon, 
he  was  informed  of  a  bufhel  of  Celts  being  found  in  a  Scotch 
mofs,  and  by  Dr.  Wilfon,  bilhop  of  Man,  that  they  were  often 
found  in  that  ifland.  In  the  library  at  Manchefter,  he  faw 
feveral  which  had  been  dug  up  in  the  moors  thereabouts.  Mr. 
Denman,  a  brafs- founder,  told  him  of  three  brafs  Celts  of 
whitifh  metal  dug  up  very  low  in  digging  the  foundations  of 

f*]  See  before  the  quotation  from  Leland. 

[/]  u  Sacerdos  Candida  vefti  cultus  arborem  fcandit,  falce  aurea  demetit  ”  Nat, 
Hift.  xvi.  g6.  Query,  if  we  fliould  not  read  aerea  inflead  of  aurea  ?  Thus 

Virgil, 

Falcibus  &  meffae  ad  lunam  quaeruntur  alienis 

Pubentes  herbae.  Aen.  iv.  513. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Scotch  Tour,  Part  II.  p.  241.  mentions  a  brazen  Celt  finely 
gilt,  and  obferves,  that  this  embelli foment  intimates ,  that  thefe  inftruments  were  not 
for  mechanic  ufes ,  but  probably  the  heads  of  javelyns ,  or  enfign  faffs.  In  the  third 
volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  p.  356.  an  account  is  given  of  fome  old  fwords  found 
in  Ireland,  made  of  a  metal  which  is  of  fuch  a  texture ,  as  takes  an  exquifitely  fine 
poitfo ,  and  in  its  color ,  exhibits  more  of  the  color  of  gold ,  than  of  brafs  or  copper. 

It  is  not  impofiible,  that  the  ingenious  traveller  may  have  miftaken  fuch  an  ap¬ 
pearance  for  gilding  in  the  Celt  that  was  (hewn  to  him. 
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Wefhninfter  bridge.  But  amongft  all  thefe  great  varieties  which 
he  had  mentioned  and  defcribed,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  feen  fuch  a  fhaped  inftrument  as  this  found  at  Gleaftou 
caille,  nor  does  he  feem  to  have  known  or  heard  of  any  that 
had  been  found  out  of  this  ifland. 

The  count  de  Caylus  has  exhibited  one  exactly  fimilar,  which 
he  fays  was  found  at  Herculaneum  [g].  Neither  of  thefe  could 
ever  have  been  fattened  to  a  handle,  but  mult  have  been  held 
in  the  hand  only ;  and  therefore,  if  they  were  appropriated  to 
facred  ufes,  which  fuperttition,  with  regard  to  brafsinftruments, 
feems  to  have  prevailed  long  alter  the  introduction  and  ufe  of 
iron  [/&],  why  may  we  not  luppole,  that  they  were  applied  to 
the  taking-off  the  fkins  of  the  victims  ?  Alter  all,  I  own  myfelf 
not  fatisfied  with  the  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  thefe 
odd  Jnttruments  by  Mr.  Thorefby,  Mr.  Hearne,  Dr.  Stukeley, 
and  Dr.  Borlafe  ;  and  with  that,  what  I  have  exhibited  and  col¬ 
lected  on  the  fubjeCt,  may  afford  hints  to  any  of  the  learned 
members  of  this  Society,  for  fome  more  plaufible  conjectures 
concerning  their  ufe,  than  1  think  have  yet  appeared. 

|V]  Recueil  d’antiquites,  vol.  II.  p.  318.  See  a  copy  of  this  in  pi.  VIH. 

[b\  Thus  Virgil,  as  quoted  before,  in  the  tragical  compolition  of  Didoes 
funeral  pile,  manifeftly  diftinguilhes  the  purpofe  to  which  brafs  was  appropriated, 
after  the  invention  and  common  ufe  of  iron,  of  which  he  fpeaks  continually 
See  in  Macrob.  Sat.  v.  19.  a  curious  criticifm  on  this  paflage,  pointing  out  a  fimilar 
one  in  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles  called  Pigolopoi,  now  loft,  in  which  Medea  is  re- 
prefented  cutting  roots  and  herbs  for  her  inchanted  caldron,  with  a  brazen  knife. 
Dr.  Stukeley  has  engraved  in  his  plate  with  the_Celts,  what  he  calls  in  his 
Diflertation  facrijicing  knives ,  but  what  are  in  reality  fpear  heads,  like  that  here— 
aftermentioned  found  in  the  Iile  of  Wight. 
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To  the  varieties  already  engraved,  are  here  added  feverai 
others  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society,  with  a  ttiort  account  of 
them,  and  of  fome  others  exhibited  to  the  Society,  but  whofe 
likenefles  have  been  engraved  elfewhere. 

Pl.  VIII.  N°  i.  was  found  1717,  at  Stretton ,  c.  Stafford,  the 
antient  Pennocrucium,  and  fhewn  1726  [/].  See  Plot  Staff,  pl, 
XXXIil.  1. 

N°  2.  was  found  near  P inlot- top,  in  Clydefdale.  It  has  no 
flop  in  the  middle,  but  both  cheeks ;  is  broad  and  retained  its 
fharpnefs  [/£].  Gordon’s  two,  pl.  L.  1,  6.  were  fattened  on  in 
nearly  the  lame  manner. 

N°  3.  was  found  in  Lancashire,  and  exhibited  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Birch,  1737  [/].  One  like  it  is  in  Gordon’s  Itin.  Sept.  pl.  L. 
fig.  4,  and  Plott’s  St  afford  (hi  re,  pl.  XXXIil.  fig.  5.  Comp  are 
Borlafe,  fig.  3. 

N°  4.  is  one  of  the  more  common  fhape,  found  with  40  more, 
20  fwords,  and  16  fpear-heads  of  different  patterns,  (two  of 
them  here  engraved,  fig.  25,  26  )  at  Alnwic  cattle,  by  a  work¬ 
man  employed  to  cut  ftones  to  make  windows  for  the  cattle,  and 
fhewn  by  Roger  Gale,  efq;  1726  [m], 

N°  5.  is  from  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  A  farmer  widening  a  marie 
pit,  on  a  hill  about  the  middle  of  the  ifiand,  called  Arreton  Down , 
in  the  parifh  of  Arreton,  in  the  manor  of  Hafeley,  on  the  ettate 
of  Richard  Fleming,  efq;  found  a  number  of  thefe  inftruments 
ranged  in  regular  order,  and  many  fpear-heads,  about  a  foot 
deep,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  200  yards  from  the  foot  cf 
an  entrenchment,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman.  At  fome  dittance  on 
the  lame  hill,  are  two  large  barrows,  which  have  been  found  to 
contain  attics  and  burnt  bones,  the  remains  of  the  people  that 
ufed  thefe  weapons.  Benjamin  Cooke,  efq;  who  communicated 
them  to  Mr.  Collinfon,  1735,  concurs  with  him  in  granting  that 
they  were  Gaulifh  weapons,  ufed  by  the  Roman  auxiliaries,  and 
aingiis  them  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  calls 

CO  Min- L  2°3-  IH  I.  1 17-  M  III.  56.  O]  r.  j92. 
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them  axes;  and  adds,  that  he  put  a  handle  to  them  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Homer; 


11.  xiii.  6 1 2. 


and  from  a  feal,  which  carried  the  face  of  real  antiquity,  in 
which  he  had  obferved  fuch  an  inftrument.  Whether  this  be 
the  Amazonia-  fecur is,  mentioned  by  Horace  [«],  fays  he,  let  the 
learned  judge  [a].  One  of  the  fpear-heads,  found  at  the  fame 
time,  is  alio  exhibited  in  the  plate,  fig.  27. 

N°  6,  7.  found  on  EarJIey  common,  about  1  2  miles  N.  W. 
from  York,  May  1735.  Near  a  hundred  of  them  were  difco- 
vered  by  perfons  digging  there,  with  a  quantity  of  cinders,  and 
feveral  lumps  of  the  fame  metal,-  from-  whence  it  is  conjeflured, 
there  might  have  been  at  this  place  a  furnace  for  cafting  them. 
Another  of  them  refembles  the  fecond  in-  Stukeley’s  plate,  from 
Windfor  [/>]. 

The  celt  found,  with  four  or  five  others,  in  a  wood  at  Ofmond 1 
thick  near  Bramham  moor  1709,  and  engraved  in  Hearne’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Leland’s  Itinerary  I.  p.  119,  was  given  to  Mr.  Bartlet  in 
1739,  by  Sir  Walter  Calverley,  hart. 

N°  8.  found  with  30  more,  near  Reepham,  Norfolk,  in  a  deep 
clay,  fhewn  by  Mr.  Erafmus  Earle,  1 74.7  [^]- 

N°  9  and  10.  are  two  views' of  two  celts,  found  with  a  great 
many  more  in  the  New  Forefl,  and  prefented  to  Mr.  Gough 
by  John  Howard,  efq;  F.  R.  S.  who  then  lived  near  Lymington, 
The  fockets  are  fquare  within. 

N°  11.  another  larger  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape,  with  N°  3; 
three  inches  f  long,  was  bought  at  Mr.  Henry  Baker’s  fale  by 
Mr.  Gough;  as  was  N°  17,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
modern  gouge. 

N°i2.  is  from  Mr.  Bartlet’s  collection,  a  variation  of  N°  2.. 

[«]  Od.  IV.  iv.  20.  [0]  Min.  II.  128.  284. 

ij>]  Min.  II.  102.  Mr.  Lethieullier’s  letter  to  Dr.  Borlafe,  Antiquities  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  p.  283.  Comp.  N-°  7.  with  Borl.  fig.  1. 

\  Mm.  V.  1 7 1.  Compare  BoiUfe,  fig.  2K 
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13,  .4,  15-  are  copied  from  drawings  by  Dr.  Stukeley  in 
Mr.  Gough's  pofleffion.  They  are  hud  to  have  been  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane;  and  N°  14.  to  have  been  found  in  Long 

barrow  at  Stonehenge. 

N°  16.  is  from  Mr.  Bartlet’s  colle6tion. 

]N°  18,  19.  are  from  the  Mufeum  Mofcardi  III.  174.  where 
they  are  called  two  very  antient  bronzes,  and  heads  of  two  great 
arrows  thrown  out  of  a  catapulta  [r],  which  on  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  N.  H.  VII.  56.  he  fays  were  invented  by  the  Scythians. 
One  nearly  fimilar  to  them  is  figured  and  defcribed  by  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  in  his  Fifefhire,  who  calls  it  a  brafs  ax  found  in  a  cairn 
of  Rones.  Dr.  Plott  gives  one,  Staff,  pi.  XXXIII.  3.  which  he 
compares  with  Mofcardi’s,  and  follows  his  idea  of  them.  p.  4°3* 

Mr.  Bertie  gave  the  Spalding  Society  1741,  an  account  of  two 
broad  fwords,  one  (harp-pointed  fword,  a  fpear  point,  a  Raff- 
bottom  with  a  celt  or  chiflel,  all  of  fine  tough  brafs,  found  in  a 
bundle  together,  at  Amblefide,  that  Cummer,  which  Maurice 
Johnfon  took  to  be  Britifh  becaufe  the  Romans  had  the  ufe  of 
iron  long  before  their  firR  defcent  on  this  ifland,  and  had  difufed 
brafs  for  fuch  weapons,  and  becaufe  the  Tribunes'  parazonia  were 
the  only  Roman  broad  fwords,  and  he  thinks  the  fwords  in  his 
poffefiion  dug  up  between  Spalding  and  Stamford,  fhort  RifF- 
Rabbing  weapons  of  Reel,  belonged  to  the  Romans  under  Lollius 
Urbicus  or  D.  Catus,  who  left  their  names  to  bridges,  chanels 
and  forts  in  thefe  parts. 

Mr.  Brander  fiiewed,  1750,  a  celt  with  an  eye  to  if,  and  a 
piece  of  long  triangular  brafs,  found  in  the  fame  decayed  earthen 
pot,  with  14  or  15  more  of  each  fort,  at  Hinton  near  Chrid- 
church,  Hants.  The  brafs  bars  leemed  to  be  pieces  of  the  metal 
out  of  which  the  celts  were  caR  f  j].  The  Rime  gentleman  has 
two  mafl'es  of  native  copper  found  with  fome  celts  in  Norfolk. 

[r]  Sono  dunque  quefti  difegni  t rat 1 1  da  due  m iei  antichiflimi  bronzi,  i  qta  i 
hanno  fervito  alia  clina  de  due  grofliiui  dardi  cbe  dalla  torza  di  una  machina  ca 
guerra  chiamata  catapulta  erano  gettat’.  Mul.  Mofcardo.  Padoua  1050,  fol.  305* 
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Mr.  Ardeon  gave  Mr.  Baker,  1759,  an  account  of  upwards  of 
iolb  wt.  of  thefe  inflruments  being  found  in  a  ditch  by  feme 
children,  at  Helfdon-hall ,  near  Norwich-  They  were  of  feveral 
kinds;  befides  fome  pieces  of  copper,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  broken  off  in  calling:  mod  of  them  are  of  the  ufual  form, 
with  a  focket  and  ear;  and  one  has  only  a  groove  on  each  fide. 
Some  years  before  he  adds,  a  large  quantity  of  them  was  found 
in  a  gravel-pit,  in  Hackford-hall  grounds,  near  Reepham  in  Nor*, 
folk,  with  various  other  pieces  of  brafs,  which  he  did  not  fee  [7], 
At  Danbury  in  Effex,  about  22  years  fince,  were  found  fome  brafs 
celts;  and  at  Fifield  in  the  fame  county,  1749,  a  large  quantity 
of  metal  for  calling  thefe  inllruments ;  feveral  of  which,  with 
5olb.  of  metal,  were  lent  by  the  late  earl  Tilney  to  Mr.  Le- 
thieullier,  who  gave  fome  of  both  to  Dr.  Borlafe:  and  at  the 
fame  time  informed  him,  that  he  had  fome  of  the  fame  inflru- 
inents  from  Scotland,  Wales,  New  Forell  in  Hamplhire,  and 
other  places  in  Britain  [«]. 

Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  at  the  end  of  his  “  Mifcellanea  Eruditae 
“  Antiquitatis,”  figures  a  celt  in  his  3d  plate,  and  calls  it  two 
fides  vafculi  Romani  aenei  quadrilateri. 

Mr.  Rowland,  p.  85,  has  publilhed  fome  which  it  is  impoffible 
to  reduce  to  any  known  pattern,  found  near  the  place  where  the 
Romans  made  their  attack  on  the  Britains  in  Anglefea.  He 
calls  thefe  jacula  ament  at  a ,  meant  to  fling  off  from  a  long  handle 
by  a  long  firap,  as  Virgil  defcribes  the  Cateia  of  the  Gauls  (TEm 
vii.  741.)  He  defcribes  others  (p.  86.)  like  Gordon’s  and  N°  3. 

One,  like  the  firft  in  Stukeley’s  plate,  was  found  at  the  Brill 
near  Borflal,  c.  Bucks  [w]. 

Count  Caylus,  in  his  Antiquities,  has  engraved  one  like  thefe 
Lift,  found  with  1 3  more  under  a  Angle  Hone  [y],  of  a  kind  with 

[r]  Min.  VIII.  160.  [«]  Borlafe,  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  284.  [zv]  Min.  1. 92. 

Sous  un  de  ces  efpeces  de  reebe  quon  nomme  folitaires,  qui  font  plus  ou  moins  en¬ 
forces  dans  la  terre,  &  dont  ce  canton  eft  feme.  Mr.  Strange  defcribes  one  found 
under  a  fuppofed  druid  altar  near  Keven-hirr-vyniedd,  on  the  borders  of  Breck- 
nockfhire.  Archaeol.  IV.  24.  pi.  I.  fig.  6. 
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which  that  quarter  abounds,  12  leagues  from  Paris,  on  the  road 
from  Verfailles  to  Houdan;  fome  of  the  number  appeared  never 
to  have  been  ufed,  (tom.  II.  pi.  92.  f.  2.)  He  has  given  two  more 
from  Herculaneum  [y];  (pi.  93.  f.  2.  and  94.  f.  1.)  copied  here 
fig.  21,  22.  one,  a  lingular  one,  with  2 flops  or  horns  in  it.  Thefe 
have  a  kind  of  ornament  like  annulets,  infculpt  on  their  furface. 
fig.  4.  pi.  XCII.  copied  here,  fig.  30.  comes  likewife  from  Her¬ 
culaneum,  and  refembles  that  from  Wight,  N°  6,)  except  in  the 
place  tor  the  handle,  and  the  hole  at  top.  His  fig.  3.  pi.  XCII. 
refembles  N°  1 1,  and  many  of  this  fort,  but  fmaller,  were  lately 
found  at  Lyons.  The  Count  obferves,  that  thefe  inftruments, 
_with  and  without  rings,  are  common  in  France,  and  are  called 
Gallic  Hatchets.  He  is  for  referring  them  to  domeftic  ufe,  as 
duffels,  with  handles  fitted  into  them  perpendicularly;  but  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  whether  employed  for  domeflic  or  military  purpofes,. 
they  cannot  be  of  much  fervice,  for  want  of  ftrength  [z]. 

Bishop  Lyttelton  fhewed,  1762,  from  bifhop  Pococke,  a  celt 
of  finer  metal  than  the  Englifh,  fnaped  like  an  ox’s  head,  about 
5 1  in.  long,  |  broad  at  the  broadeft,  and  14  at  the  fmallefl  end, 
without  a  groove,  and  the  fmall  end  incapable  of  being  fitted  to 
an  helve,  found,  with  many  more,  in  Tipperary. 

Mr.  Mellifh  exhibited,  1766,  fome  old  Britifh  inftruments  of 
brafs  or  mixed  metal,  found  in  the  ifle  of  Axholme,  Lincoln- 
fhire,  the  property  of  Mr.  Stovin,  being  a  very  fair  ground  celt, 
a  fpear-head,  and  2  lances. 

Mr.  Hutchins,  in  a  letter  to  bifhop  Lyttelton,  1768,  deferibes 
a  celt  found  in  an  old  wall,  in  Purbeck,  different  from  what  he. 
had  ever  feen;  the  focket,  into  which  the  handle  was  to  be  in¬ 
ferred,  being  double ,  or  divided  by  a  partition . 

Dr.  Gower  exhibited,  1 775,  a  perfect  celt,  with  a  groove  on 
each  fide,  and  ground  to  a  fine  edge,  which  was  lately  found  in  . 
cleaning  Cranmore  pond  in  Berkfhire  [#]. 

£ y ]  Dr.  Borlafe  was  not  apprized  of  this  when  he  pronounced  thefe  in{lrijment3 
not  Roman,  becaufe  none  fuch  had  been  found  in  Herculaneum,  p.  282. 

[z]  P.  318 — 321.  333.  [rt]  Min.  XIV.  1 35-. 
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Dr.  Borlafe  has  engraved,  pi.  XXVIII.  fig.  9,  10,  a  Jlone  celt, 
found  in  Cornwall,  which  approaches  very  near  to  the  flint  hat¬ 
chets  of  the  Indian  and  Northern  nations,  and  feems  to  have  fur- 
nifhed  the  fa  1  ft  idea  of  the  metal  celts.  Several  fuch  have  been 
found  at  Oldbury  near  Atherton;  engraved  in  Dugdale’s  War- 
wickfhire,  p.  1081,  2d  edition:  fuch  are  alfo  frequent  in  Orkney. 

N°  23.  is  of  a  very  different  form;  yet  called  a  celt  by  the 
late  worthy  prefident,  bifhop  Lyttelton,  who  exhibited  it,  1743. 
It  was  found  on  Meon-b.ll ,  near  Camden,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  on 
the  fpot  where  Roman  fortifications  are  faid  to  be  [^].  Such 
another  is  in  Plott’s  Staffordfhire,  pi.  XXXIII.  fig.  7.  and  Bor- 
lafe’s  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  pi.  XX.  fig.  8. 

N°  24.  is  a  flat  brafs  inflrument,  found  at  Cunningky  near  Skip- 
ton,  Yorkfhire,  1772,  and  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Bartlet. 

A  fmall  celt  was  among  the  many  Roman  antiquities  found 
on  Mr.  Brereton’s  lands  at  Ledbrook ,  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
of  Old  Flint.  Another  in  his  poileffion  makes  fig.  1.  pi.  IX. 
The  other  twelve  in  the  fame  plate  are  engraved  from  Mr.  Bran- 
<der’s  cabinet,  rather  on  account  of  the  variation  in  their  orna¬ 
ments  than  in  their  fhape.  Fig.  8.  has  two  rude  marks  like 
W’s  inferibed  on  it;  and  with  fig.  9.  is  probably  the  fame  as 
%  9.  in  Pl.  VII L 

Mr.  Tunflall,  Nov.  14,  17 76,  fliewed  a  celt  found  in  Spain  on 
a  mountain,  between  Llamas  del  Mauro  &c  Carcalai,  about  12 
leagues  South  of  Oviedo,  1767,  communicated  from  Don  Diego 
de  Sierra,  perpetual  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  Valladolid. 

Plate  X.  is  compofed  of  varieties  from  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  colle&ion  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  Fig.  1,  2,  3;  4,  5.  are 
•different  views  of  the  fame  inflrument,  numbered  in  its  place 
159.  which  ferves  to  (hew  the  conformity  between  the  Ceil  and 
. Hatchet ,  as  the  reft  exprefs  its  Chifel-Wke  form. 

Fig.  6,  7,  8.  11.  are  numbered  164.  Fig.  9,  10.  are  two 
views  of  N°  164,  and  refemble  Mr.  Brander’s  fig.  4.  and  10. 

rn  Min.  iv.  180. 
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XT.  Ohfervations  on  Patriarchal  Cujloms  and 
Ma?iners.  By  the  Hon .  Dairies  Barringtoa. 


Read  June  13,  1776. 


HAVING  read  the  book  of  Genefis  lately  with  attention,. 

I  have  formed  a  fhort  Iketch  of  the  patriarchal  cuftoms 
and  manners,  fomeof  which,,  and  more  particularly  what  relates 
to  their  marriages,  I  never  could  at  all  comprehend  from  the 
perufal  of  detached  chapters  1  it  need  fcarcely  be  obferved  alfo 
that  fuch  cuftoms  and  manners  muft  in  many  refpe&s  differ  from 
thofe  of  their  defendants,  when  they  became  a  conflderable  na¬ 
tion,  and  lived  in  cities. 

A  patriarch  pitched  his  tents  where  the  ground  was  un¬ 
occupied  by  others;  or,  if  occupied,*  where  he  was  permitted  to 
purchafe;  as  in  the  inftance  of  Jacob’s  procuring  land  from  the 
children  of  Hamor[j],  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money. 

As  the  firft  of  thefe  patriarchs  (Abraham)  had  318  trained 
fervants,  when  he  affiled  his  nephew  Lotfffj;  if  we  multiply 

[a]  Gen.  xxxiii,  jg. 

[£]  xiv.  14... 
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318  by  5,  according  to  the  common  rule  for  giving  the  number 
of  fouls,  there  were  probably  1590  in  this  patriarchal  family: 
Efau  alio  meets  Jacob  with  400  men  [c]. 

Their  cattle  confifted  of  camels,  cows,  affes,  fheep,  and  goats; 
but  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  horfe  in  the  book  of  Genefis, 
except  of  the  horfemen  which  came  from  Egypt  \d~\  with  Jofeph, 
when  he  is  to  bury  Jacob;  and,  indeed,  this  quadruped  con- 
fumed  too  much  provender  [e],  to  be  eafily  furnifhed  in  fuch  a 
country  as  the  land  of  Canaan;  befides  the  camel  was  a  much 
more  convenient  beaft  of  burthen,  in  their  flow  journies  over 
trails  of  fultry  deferts. 

The  diftance  to  which  they  removed  muft  have  depended 
upon  their  finding  proper  fubfiftence  for  themfelves  and  their 
cattle,  whilft  the  firft  thing  neceflary,  when  they  had  fixed  their 
fettlement  [/],  was  to  dig  wells;  which  ail  of  labour  eftablifhed 
their  property  in  the  land  that  was  contiguous. 

These  wells  were  of  different  kinds,  and  were  mod  valuable 
if  an  ebullition  of  the  water  appeared,  when  they  are  defcribed 
-as  living  waters ;  at  leaft  fuch  is  the  expreflion  in  the  Septu- 
agint  [o-],  though  not  in  our  verfion. 

[c]  Gen.  xxxiii.  1. 

[d]  1.  9. 

[*]  Dr.  Shaw  obferves  that  the  camel  requires  but  little  provender  in  proportion 
to  its  bulk. 

[/]  We  fometimes  find  mention  of  towns  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  with  regard 
to  which  no  particulars  apfear,  but  that  the  more  folemn  and  public  bulinefs  was 
tranladted  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  Gen.  xxiii.  18.  and  that  the  houfes  had  doors 
which  might  be  fattened,  as  alfo  windows,  Gen.  xviii. — xxvi.  8.  It  is  fiated  in¬ 
deed  that  the  fons  of  Ifhma;  1  had  not  only  towns,  but  cajlles .  Gen.  xxv.  16.  The 
Septuagint  however  ruus  cravats  xa»  £7ravX£criv;  and  Montanus’s  literal  verfion 
from  the  Hebrew,  “  infuis  oppidis  id  palatiis or  per  villas  fuas  &  palatia  Jita” 

[jt]  vJccloi  ^ccvlcj.  Gen.  xxi.  19. 
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Some  of  thefe  wells  had  ileps  to  go  down  into  them,  and  had 
befides  a  trough  to  receive  the  water  when  brought  up  in  the 
pitchers;  as,  otherwise,  there  would  not  have  been  a  Sufficient 
-quantity  for  the  larger  cattle,  and  particularly  the  camels :  it 
Should  feem  alfo,  that  this  labour  was  impofed  upon  the  women, 
who  chofe  the  cool  of  the  evening  for  this  purpofe,  and  carried 
their  pitchers  on  their  Shoulders  [/a] ;  which  minute  circum- 
ilance  is  mentioned,  becaufe  the  painters,  in  reprefenting  fub- 
jedts  from  the  patriarchal  hi  dory,  often  offend  again  (l  the  cof  - 
tumi  [/].  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  pitcher,  or  veflel  to  receive -the  water,  was  pro¬ 
bably  compofed  of  a  fkin,  or  bladder,  as  Hagar  carries  the 
water  in  ucxco  v$dJo$[k]>  according  to  the  Septuagint,  though 
it  is  rendered  in  our  verfion,  a  bottle . 

g/;]  See  Gen.  xxiv.  and  Exod.  ii.  16. 

[/J  It  may  not  be  improper  likewHe  for  the  fame  reafon  to  ftate  the  few  parth* 
culars  which  can  be  gleaned,  with  regard  to  their  drefs:  and  tirft  with  regard  to 
that  of  their  men : 

Their  arms  and  neck  were  naked,  as  appears  by  Rebecca’s  fupplying  Jacob  with 
the  (kins  of  kids  to  cover  thofe  parts.  Judah  hath  a  Jignet,  or  rather  ring 
(JcuiluXtov),  bracelets,  and  faff,  Gen.  xxxviii.  18.  Jacob’s  houfehold  alfo  were 

car-rings.  Gen.  xxxv.  4. 

As  to  that  of  the  women,  Jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  fdver  and  raiment  are  pre- 
fented  to  Rebecca  by  Abraham’s  fervant.  Gen.  xxiv.  7.  but  the  only  part  of  drefs 
more  peculiar  to  the  women  is  the  vail.  This  is  twice  mentioned  as  being  ufed  by 
Rebecca  and  Tamar  ;  and  is  rendered  by  the  fame  word  in  all  verfions  in  both  thefe 
inftances.  Our  word  vail  hath  a  confined  fenfe;  0efif/>ov  and  velamentum  are 
more  general.  It  is  impoffible.  however  that  Rebecca’s  toptfpo v  could  have  been 
the  fame  with  Tamar’s,  for  a  vail  covering  the  face  is  fated  to  be  peculiar  to 
harlots.  I  therefore  rather  underftand  that  Rebecca,  upon  feeing  her  defined 
hulband,  lights  off  her  camel  to  put  on  a  clean  habit,  and  appear  as  fmai  t  as 
poflible.  As  for  raifing  a  vail  on  approaching  a  man,  it  muff  be  remembered  (he 
had  travelled  with  Abraham’s  fervant, 

[£]  Gen.  xxi.  14. 
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Other  wells  were  covered  with  a  large  (lone,  which  re¬ 
quired  iorne  (Length  to  remove  it  [/],  and  prevented  the  land 
or  ordure  from  being  blown  into,  the  well,  as  alfo  accidents  to 
the  catrle,  or  the  evaporation  of  this  fo  precious  an  element  in 
fo  parched  a  country.  Other  wells  again  had  a  wall  round 
them,  to  which  they  planted  vines  [m\  Thefe  wells  being 
fo  valuable,  fometimes  occaiioned  contentions  between  the 
herdfmen,  in  which  it  does  not  appear  what  arms  were  ufed,  but 
it  fhould  feem  that  the  bow  and  thrufiing  fword  were  their  only 
weapons  in  war,  and  that  the  killing  with  the  edge  of  the  fword, 
Gen.  xxxiv.  26.  is  therefore  improper,  as  the  Septuagint  ex- 
preffion  is  ev  and  the  literaLt  ran  Ration  from  the 

Hebrew  is  in  ore  gladii.  Perhaps  the  bow  is. the  mold  ancient 
of  thefe  weapons,  as  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  covenant  with  Noah. 
The  huiband  and  his  wives  lived  in  feparate  tents,  or  houfes; ; 
as  Ifaac  goes  into  that  of  his  mother  Sarah,  after  her .  death  [n], 
and  three  tents  are  fearched  for  the  images,  viz.  Jacob’s,  Leah’s, 
and  Rachel’s  [o'] :  in  procefs  of  time  alfo-  booths  were  built  for 
their  cattle,  from  which  circumftance  Jacob  names  aplace[/>]. 

The  patriarch  himfelf  feems  not  to  have  been  occupied  in 
any  manual  labour,  but- is  often  reprefented  as  fitting  before  the 
door  of  his  tent'Vl,  or  under  the  (hade  of  a  tree  [r],  with  a 

truly 

[/]  Gen.xxix.  3. 

[ctJ  xlix.  42. 

[ n J  xxiv. 

[ 0 J  xxxi.  33. 

[/>]  xxxiii.  17. 

[q]  xviii.  1.  If  in  a  city  before  the  gate,  Gen.  xix.  1. 

[>]  The  firft  verfeof  the  1 8th  chapter  of  Genefis,  in  the  Englifh*  vetfion, 
mentions,  that  God  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plain  of  Mamre\  but  the  Sep- 
tuigint  Hates  it  to  have  happened  ^p  s  rn  fyvi  rn  Map -pm  2nd  it  is  clear  that  the 
Septuagint  is  right  in  this  particular,  becaufe  both  the  4th  and  8th  verfe  of  the  ( 

fame 
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Truly  Afiatic  indolence,  as  upon  the  arrival  of  a  ftranger,  he  i.s 
(aid  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  fee:  which  very  particular  expreffiou 
feems  to  imply  an  effort  in  fuch  an  a£t.  In  the  fame  maimer, 
Gen.  xxix.  1.  is  tranflated  in  our  verfion,  “  Jacob  went  on  his 
“  journey In  the  Septuagint,  however,  it  runs,  “  kcu  e^apag  rag 
'rro^ag  E7ropEu&n  1  with  which  Montanus’s  literal  verfion  from  the 
Hebrew  agrees,  “  fuftulit  pedes  fuos,  &  ivit.” 

When  the  ftranger  arrives,  he  is  received  with  great 
courtefy  and  hofpitality;  for  Abraham  addreffes  the  angels 
(whom  he  doth  not  know  to  be  fo)  as  his  Lords ,  and  fliies 
himfelf  their  fervant .  They  are  then  invited  to  walk  their 
feet,  whilft  Sarah  prepares  the  bread,  and  Abraham  procures  a 
calf,  butter,  and  milk  [i]  for  them,  which  they  eat  under  the 
Ihade  of  a  tree,  and  Abraham  waits  upon  them  during  their 
repaft[/].  If  the  ftranger  travelled  with  cattle,  they  were  alfo 
provided  with  ftraw  and  provender  [«]. 

The  patriarch’s  own  cattle  were  kept  either  by  his  fons,  or 
fervants,  who  attended  them  day  and  night;  at  lead:,  it  was  a 

fame  chapter  refer  to  the  Tree.  I  am  informed  alfo  that  the  word  ufed  in  the 
Hebrew  confirms  the  Septuagint  tranflation,  at  lead;  in  its  being  a  grove  of  oaks. 
Shade  was  fo  neceflary  in  the  promifed  land,  that  Abraham  plants  a  grove  at 
Beerfiieba.  Gen.  xxi.  3 3. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  patriarchal  table  did  not  produce  many  more  va¬ 
rieties.  As  for  birds  and  fi(h,  it  requires  much  ingenuity  to  catch  them;  and  as 
for  the  latter,  they  could  not  be  procured  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan, 
which  I  think  is  never  defcribed  as  containing  any  great  plenty  of  fifii  :  fume 
indeed  were  to  be  found  in  their  larger  lakes,  or  as  they  are  called  fas.  As  for 
their  venifon,  it  feems  to  have  confilled  chiefly  of  wild  goats,  as  Ilhac  is  impeded 
upon  ctherwife  by  dreffing  a  kid  for  venifon;  which  d.ceit  could  hardly  be 
pra&ifed  upon  a  modern  alderman.  It  fhould  feem  alfo,  from  Gen.  xxxi.  3S. 
that  they  only  eat  the  male  fheep,  the  females  being  left  to  produce.  As  for  their 
liquors,  I  find  no  mention  of  any  others,  but  wine,  water,  and  milk. 

[/]  Gen.  xviii,  8. 

\u]  xxiv.  25. 
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covenant  between  Laban  and  Jacob  “  that  if  any  were  floleu 
either  by  day  or  night,  or  deftroyed  by  wild  beads,  the  (hep- 
“  herd  firould  be  anfwerable  for  them  [w].” 

These  fervants  became  fo  either  by  being  born  within  the 
patriarch’s  difirid  [Y),  or  were  purchafed  for  money;  whilft 
lome  few  engaged  only  for  a  term  of  years,  as  in  the  inftance  of 
Jacob  and  Laban.  But  thofe  who  could  be  mod  depended 
upon  were  the  children  of  the  patriarch  himfelf,  or  their  de¬ 
fendants;  the  increafe  of  which  was  encouraged  by  every 
poffible  means  (being  their  bed  wealth),  and  unhappy  was  the 
woman  who  did  not  bear  a  considerable  number.  The  wife 
indeed  having  no  fortune,  was  purchafed  by  the  hu(band[y], 
for  this  foie  purpofe,  which  if  fhe  did  not  anfvver,  her  difgrace 
was  complete.  Hence  Rachel  is  difmiffed  with  bleflings  and 
w idles  for  her  fruitfulnefs  [z],  and  fays  afterwards  to  her 
hufband,  “give  me  children  or  I  dial!  die  [a] hence  God  is 
fuppofed  “  both  to  open  and  diut  her  womb  [<£];”  and  upon 
bearing  a  child  “  God  hath  taken  away  her  reproach.”  The 
belief  that  the  Mefliah  might  be  defcended  from  them,  might 
podibly  contribute  alfo  to  this  fo  very  earned  defire  of  becoming 
a  mother. 

In  their  marriages  (from  the  time  of  Ifaac  at  lead:),  it  feemS' 
to  have  always  been  wifiied  that  the  bride  Ihould  live  at  a 

fty]  Gen.  xxxi.  39. 

[x]  Abraham  commits  the  whole  care  of  his  houfehold  and  affairs  to  his  eldcfl: 
fervant,  when  his  two  fons,  Efau  and  Ifaac,  are  both  forty  years  of  age. 

LI  Thus  Rachel  and  Leah  are  purchafed,  and  Shechem  offers  for  Dinah,. 
«6  afk  me  never  fo  much  dowry  and  gift  and  I  will  give  according  as  you  (hall 
“  fay,  but  give  me  the  damfel  to  wife.”  Gen.  xxxiv.  10. 

[%]  Gen.  xxiv.  6. 

[a]  xxx.  1. 

[yj  xx.  1 3. 
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diftance  from  the  patriarchal  refidence,  but  that  (he  fhould  be 
relate  d,  and  particularly  a  find  coufin  [c]. 

The  firft  requifite  probably  arofe  from  the  danger  of  early 
in  ceil  in  the  patriarch’s  own  family;  and  the  fecond,  from  ap- 
preheniions  of  difagreement  between  the  hufband  and  wife,  after 
the  introduction  of  circumcifion,  which  the  wife  might  probably 
have  oppofed,  when  her  new-born  infant  was  but  eight  days 
old,  uniefs  fhe  was  in  fome  meafure  defcended  from  Abraham 
the  introducer  of  this  practice. 

We  find  accordingly  that  Ziporah,  who  was  a  Midianite*. 
and  married  to  Mofes,  had  delayed  this  operation  fo  long,  that 
he  is  threatened  with  death  by  an  angel  j  upon  which  the 
mother  complies  indeed,  but  reproaches  Mofes  twice  with  being 
a  bloody  hufband  to  her  on  this  account  [d].  Jacob’s  fons  like- 
wife  for  the  fame  reafon  declare,  that  they  will  not  marry  the 
daughters  of  the  Schechemites,  till  circumcifion  is  fubmitted  to 
by  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shechem  [e]. 

[<•]  When  Efau  therefore  was  married  to  Judith  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the 
Hittite,  it  is  dated  t©  be  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Ifaac  and  Rebecca.  Gen.  xxvi.  35. 
And  hence  Abraham  makes  his  fervant  fiuear  “  that  he  wili  go  into  his  own 
“  country,  and  to  his  own  kindred,  to  procure  a  wife  for  Ifaac.”  Gen.  xxiv.  4, 
As  the  patriarchs  fo  frequently  ratify  their  promifes  by  an  oath,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  the  mod  folemn  form  was  to  raife  the  hand,  and  fwear 
by  the  name  of  God.  Gen.  xiv.  22.  xxi.  23.  Abraham’s  fervant  indeed  puts  his 
hand  under  his  mader’s  thigh  when  he  fwears;  but  this  I  fhould  fuppofe  to  arife 
from  the  eyes  of  the  patriarch  being  fo  dim  that  he  could  not  diftinguifh  whether 
his  fervant  raifed  his  hand  according  to  the  common  form,  it  being  dated  in  the 
preceding  verfe,  that  “  Abraham  was  old,  and  well  dricken  in  age.”  Gen.  xxiv. 
It  fhould  feem  that  Jacob’s  oath,  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Ifaac ,  was  of  a  lefs  folemn 
kind.  Gen.  xxxi.  53.  And  that  of  Jofeph  dill  lefs  fo  when  he  fays,  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh ,  ye  fhall  not  go.  Gen>  xlii.  15.  which  was  probably  the  common  form 
in  Egypt. 

[ d ]  Exod.  iv.  26. 

[/]  Gen.  xxxiv.  14— 17, 

It 
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It  was  allowed  to  marry  at  lead  two  wives  though  fiders[/}; 
hut  as  both  of  thefe  might  prove  barren,  we  find  that  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  Rachel  and  Leah,  they  received  from  their  father  two 
handmaids,  in  whom  they-  continued  to  have  fuch  abfolute  pro¬ 
perty,  that  if  they  bellowed  them  upon  their  hufeands  in  mar¬ 
riage,  the  children  which  they  bore  were  in  a  manner  confi- 
dered  as  their  own,  whilft  to  make  them  more  completely  fo, 
•the  handmaid  was  delivered  upon  the  knees  of  her  midrefs: 
«  Go  in  unto  her,  and  fine  fhall  bear-  upon  my  knees,  that  I 

may  have  alfo  children  by  her.”  Gen.  xxx.  It  feems  to  me 
-that  what  I  have  fuggeded  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  thefe 
words;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  a  learned  friend,  that  feme 
-years  pad  it  was  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  England  [g-], 
for  the  grand- daughter  to  be  delivered  upon  the  knees  not  only 
of  the  grand-mother,  but  the  grand-father.  The  hufeand  often 
■alfo  places  the  wife  upon  his  knees  for  this  fame  purpofe, 
amongd  the  lower  clafs  of  peafants  both  in  Pruffia  and  Lap- 
land. 

Though  the  handmaid’s  children  were  therefore  conlidered 
as  legitimate  [A],  yet  fhe  and  her  offspring  feem  to  have  conti¬ 
nued  under  the  power  of  the  midrefs,  for  Sarah  infids  upon 
Hagar  being  fent  with  her  child  into  the  defert,  which  Abra¬ 
ham  cannot  oppofe,  though  he  wifhes  to  do  fo[/J;  and  fuch  a 
maid  is  therefore  fometimes  (tiled  a  bond-woman\k ]. 

Whilst  the  midrefs  however  was  fatisfied  with  her  hand¬ 
maid’s  behaviour,  both  die  and  her  children  were  treated  nearly 

[y]  As  in  the  inftance  of  Rachel  and  Leah. 

[£•]  He  mentioned  Oxfordlhire  particularly. 

[A]  When  Bilhah  (Rachel’s  handmaid)  hath  a  ion  by  Jacob,  Rachel  lays, 
u  God  hath  given  me  a  fon.”  Gen.  xxx.  3. 

£/J  Gen.  xxi.  z. 

\k\  xxi.  id. 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wife  and  her  children  would  have  been. 
Thus  Jofeph  the  foil  of  Rachel  keeps  fheep  with  the  fons  of 
Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  (who  wrere  handmaids  to  Rachel  and  Leah) 
and  the  only  reafon  given  for  Jacob’s  preferring  Jofeph  is,  that 
he  was  the  foil  of  his  old  age.  The  brothers  alfo  refent  Jofeph’ s 
conceiving  from  his  dream,  that  he  fhould  have  any  fuperiority 
over  them  [/].  Thus  Jacob  likewife  with  his  two  wives  and 
their  handmaids,  and  his  eleven  fons,  advance  by  themfelvcs 
when  he  is  approaching  Efau  under  apprehenfions  that  he  (hall 
not  be  well  received,  whilft  he  is  preceded  by  other  parts  of  his 
train,  whofe  lives  are  not  fo  precious  to  him  [«?]. 

It  fhould  feem,  indeed,  that  there  was  fome  fort  of  dif- 
tinflion  between  the  two  forts  of  marriage,  as  fir  as  related  to 
the  mothers,  though  not  as  to  the  children  [»],  for  it  was  a 
general  law  in  all  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  promifed  land, 
that  adultery  with  the  wife  of  the  more  folemn  marriage,  fhould 
be  punifhed  with  death  [0].  But  if  the  woman  was  not  under 
fuch  a  contra#,  the  princes  of  the  Eaft  often  placed  her  in  their 
feraglio.  By  this  I  would  allude  to  the  inftances  of  Sarah  and  . 
Rebecca  whilft  in  Egypfand  Gerar;  but  the  book  of  Genehs 
does  not  furnifh  an  example  of  its  being  an  equal  crime  to  com¬ 
mit  adultery  with  the  wife’s  handmaid,  after  Ihe  had  been  given 
in  marriage  to  the  hufband.  On  the  contrary,  Reuben  lay 
with  Bilhah,  his  mother  Rachel’s  handmaid,  which  fhe'  had 

[/]  Gen.  xxxvii.  8. 

[«]  xxxii,  22. 

[«]  The  fons  of  a  patriarch  by  his  concubines  were  by  no  means  upon  the 
fame  footing,  for  Abraham  fends  his  children  by  Keturah  to  the  Eaftward,  wh.UQ: 
Ifeac  and  lilimael  (his  fon  by  a  handmaid)  continue  with  their  father,  and  after- 
wards  join  in  burying  him.  Gen.  xxv.  9. 

[0]  4t  Behold  thou  art  but  a  dead  man ,  for  the  woman  which  thou  haft 'taken 
is  another  man’s  wife.”  Gen.  xviii.  3. 
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j-'iven  in  marriage  to  Jacob;  nor  docs  any  punifliment  or  reproof 
immediately  follow,  though  the  Septuagint  adds  this  cenfure, 

-y.ou  noviipw  ttpta'y  tvavhov  avjx[p]. 

To  avoid  however  this  offence  of  adultery  with  the  wife  of 
the  more  folemn  marriage,  if  the  patriarch  removed  to  the 
dominions  of  a  foreign  prince,  it  fee  ms  to  have  not  been  un¬ 
common  to  murder  him,  (for  which  the  punilhment  was  not 
probably  fo  fevere  in  the  calc  of  a  ftranger)  as  the  woman  was 
then  become  a  widow  and  not  a  wife  ;  by  which  mod  horrid 
evafion,  the  letter  of  the  law  feems  to  have  been  fatisfied. 

Murder  had  indeed  been  forbid  in  the  time  of  Noah;  but 
this  precept  did  not  probably  reach  to  countries  which  were 
not  inhabited  by  his  more  immediate  defendants ;  for  when 
Abraham  apprehends  being  murdered  in  Abiroelech’s  kingdom 
on  account  of  his  wife  Sarah,  he  gives  it  as  a  reafon,  “  that 
«<  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  this  place  [y]  ;  by  which  I  un- 
Herftmd  that  the  divine  law  againd  murder  promulged  to 
Noah  had  not  been  heard  of,  or  at  lead  was  not  obferved  in 
Abimelech’s  country,  though  it  is  very  clear  that  adultery  with 
Sarah  (whild  (he  was  wife  of  Abraham)  would  have  been 
punilhed  with  death ;  and  from  another  fimilar  indance,  that 
the  fame  law  prevailed  in  Egypt.  Hence  alfo  Abimelech, 
when  he  is  informed  that  Ifaac  is  the  hufband  of  Rebecca, 

ifl'ues  a  proclamation  for  his  proteftion  [r]. 

As  a  wife  was  only  refpeaed  for  the  number  of  children  with 
which  (he  or  her  handmaids  increafed  the  patriarchal  family, 
the  greated  injury  die  could  receive,  was  the  preventing  her 

O]  In  fupport  of  what  is  added  in  the  Septuagint,  Jacob  upon  his  death-bed 

s-efletts  upon  Reuben  for  this  crime. 

Gen.  xx«  2. 
j>]  xxvi.  2. 
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having  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  bearing  legitimate  children. 
Hence  the  daughter  being  at  the  father’s  difpofal,  Laban  in¬ 
forms  Jacob  that  he  muft  not  complain  of  Leah  being  impofed 
upon  him  in  (lead  of  Rachel,  becaufe  Leah  was  the  elder  fitter, 
and  therefore  was  not  to  lofe  a  year  of  child-bearing;  of  which 
fhe  was  capable  before  her  younger  fitter  [j]. 

When  a  wife  was  once  removed  from  the  family  of  one  pa¬ 
triarch  to  another,  fhe  could  not  be  returned  without  much 
trouble  and  inconvenience;  befides  which,  as  I  have  obferved 
before,  fhe  was  in  reality  purchafed  for  the  purpofe  of  bearing 
children,  and  confequently  whilft  fire  was  of  a  proper  age,  no 
time  was  to  be  loft  in  providing  her  with  another  hufband  (upon 
the  death  of  the  firft)  from  the  fame  family  which  had  made 
the  purchafe;  the  next  brother  in  fucceffion  being  fixed  upon  for 
the  fecond  hufband. 

1  1 

This  appears  mod  ftrottgly  in  what  is  mentioned  with  regard 
to  Tamar,  who  was  firft  married  to  Er,  the  eldeft  of  three 
brothers,  then  to  Onan  the  fecond,  and  afterwards  betrothed  to 
Selah  the  third  when  he  fhould  be  fully  grown  [/].  When 
this  happens,  Tamar  thinks  herfelf  mod  highly  injured  by  his 
not  being  immediately  more  folemnly  married  to  her,  which  is 
the  occafion  of  her  lofingtbe  firft  opportunity  of  bearing  children, 
and  therefore  (he  commits  inceft  with  her  father-in-law,  who 
acknowledges  afterwards  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater 
fin  in  not  completing  the  marriage  between  Tamar  and  Selah, 
than  fhe  had  by  adultery  ;  for  which  otherwife  he  had  ordered 
her  to  have  been  burnt.  A  difappointment  of  the  fame  fort 

[j]  By  the  code  of  Gentoo  laws,  printed  in  1776  by  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
the  younger  filter  is  not  permitted  to  be  married  till  the  elder  isdifpofed  of. 

[/]  Gen.  xxxviii.  The  reafon  for  this  feems  to  have  been,  that  a  too  early 
marriage  might  occafton  his  death,  ii  leaf!  he  die  alfo  as  his  brethren  did,”  ver.  2. 

Vol.  V*  S  occafioned 
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occafioned  the  death  of  her  fecond  hufband  Onan,  who  deems* 
to  have  declined  having  children  by  her,  becaufe  he  conceived 
at  lead,  that  Tamar  was  already  pregnant  by  his  elder  brother 
Er  jVj. 

Bur-  a  dill  dronger  indance' of  this  fuppofed  duty  of  bearing 
children,  appears  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  daughters  of  Lot, 
who  commit  inceft\w\  with  their  father  from  the  fame  motives,, 
nor  do  they  iyteur  any  blame  when  the  deceit  is  difeovered'; 
and  I  am  informed  by  an  able  orientalid,  that,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  foils,  viz.  Moab ,  fignifies,  of  or  by  my  Father ;  and 
of  the  other,  viz.  Ammon  or  Ben-ammi ,  the  fon  of  my  near  eft 
kin ;  from  which  it  is  very  clear  that  they  meant  to  per¬ 
petuate  an  honour,  and  not  a  diigrace  to  themfelves  or  their 

children.  Befides  this,  the  two  daughters  concert  a  deli- 

♦ 

berate  plan  with  each  other  for  this  purpofe,  adigning  it  as  a 
reafon  that  their  father  was  grown  old[x\ ,  and  it  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  fuppofed  to  have  arifen  from  the  common  inducements 
to  incontinence.  I  cannot  conclude  what  I  have  dated  with 
regard  to  the  patriarchal  marriages,  without  obferving,  that 
though  fome  of  their  ufages  in  this  refpedt  may  appear  fo  very 
fingular,  and  perhaps  blamable  according  to  our  own  inditm- 
tions,  yet  it  mud  be  recolle&ed,  that  no  poiitive  law  of  divine 
revelation  was  promulged  till  the  decalogue,  except  the  forr 
bidding  of  murder  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  the  covenant  of 

[u]  16  And  Onan  knew  that  the  feed  fliculd  not  be  his.”  Gen.  xxxviii,  9.  at 
lead:  thus  I  underhand  this  text. 

[w]  I  thus  exprefs  myfelf  in  compliance  with  the  fummary  of  contents  prefixed 
to  each  chapter  in  our  Englifh  verfion;  it  will  appear  however  that  the  daughters 
of  Lot  did  not  conceive  the  act  to  be  criminal,  but,,  on  the  contrary,  laudable,  as 
they  feem  to  have  fuppofed  that  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  were  de- 

flroyed. 

[xj  Gen.  xix.  3, 
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■circumcifion.  The  patriarchs  therefore  accommodated  their 
laws  to  their  own  very  particular  fituation. 

A  Patriarch  feems  to  have  had  the  higheft  powers 
over  his  children  and  family;  at  leaf:  Lot  offers  his  daughters 
to  the  Sodomites,  and  Abraham  obliges  his  fon  “  Ifhmael, 
««  together  with  all  the  men  of  his  houfe,  born  in  the  houfe, 
«  and  bought  with  money  of  the  Granger,**  to  be  circum- 
cifedfy].  Reuben  moreover  offers  to  deliver  up  his  two  fons 
to  be  (lain,  if  he  does  not  bring  back  Benjamin.  [3] 

This  parental  authority  was  much  enforced  by  the  father's 
being  believed  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer  either  happinef's 
or  mifery  by  his  bleffings  or  curfes,  which  were  therefore  de¬ 
ferred  till  extreme  old  age,  the  eyes  of  both  Ifaac  and  Jacob 
being  fo  dim  that  they  cannot  diflinguifh  obje&s,  when  they 
pronounce  their  bleffings  on  their  children.  The  mother,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fuch  power,  nor  do  we 
find  any  inftance  of  a  daughter  being  either  blefled  or  curfed  [a]. 

The  refped  to  the  father  during  his  life  was  fuch,  that 
it  fhould  feem  the  child  was  not  permitted  to  lit  in  his 
prefence,  from  a  very  particular  excufe  which  Rachel  makes  on 
the  occafion  [£];  whilft  Jacob  fwears  by  the  fear  of  his  father 
Ifaac  Tc].  i.  e.  by  the  fear  he  was  under  of  his  father’s  dif- 
pleafure.  Efau  alfb  declares  that  he  will  kill  Jacob  when 


[y]  Gen.  xvii.  30. 

£z]  xlii.  37. 

f a ]  Rebeccah’s  mother  and  brother  indeed  hope  (lie  will  be  fruitful  when  fhe 
leaves  them;  but  this  is  not  the  more  folemn  bleffing  of  the  dying  patriarch;  and 
indeed  it  feems  to  have  been  rather  the  good  wilhes  of  the  brother,  for  the  text 
runs,  “  thou  art  our  filler.”  Gen.  xxiv.  60.  The  blefling  alfo  was  not  fulfilled 
in  the  common  way,  for  Rebeccah  was  barren,  and  becomes  at  Iaft  pregnant  by 


particular  inter pofition. 

[i>]  Gen.  xxxi.  35. 

[r]  xxvii.41. 

$  z. 
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IJaac  dies ,  and  Jofeph’s  brethren  apprehend  he  will  revenge 
himfelf  on  the  death  of  Jacob.  Gen.  xxxi.  42.  and  1.  15. 

Ti-ie  bleffing  or  curfe  pronounced  by  the  father,  was  a  pro¬ 
phetic  vifion  of  what  was  to  happen,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
revoked  or  altered ;  for  Ifaac  cannot  change  what  he  hath  given 
Jacob  reafon  to  expert  when  his  deceit  is  difcovered ;  nor  can 
Jacob  be  prevailed  upon  by  Jofeph  to  put  his  right  hand  upon 
his  fon  Manaffeh,  becaufe  greater  bleffings  were  to  come  upon 
his  younger  brother  Ephraim.  It  appears  alfo  from  what  hath 
been  hated,  that  the  bleffing  was  given  by  the  father's  putting 
his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  fon  who  was  to  receive  it. 

The  parental  authority  was  endeavoured  to  be  fupported  as 
long  as  poffible  by  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  the  deceafed 
patriarch,  and  the  place  of  his  burial.  The  tirfl  purchafe  that 
we  hear  of  therefore  in  the  Old  Teft  ament,  is  that  of  the  cave 
of  Macpelah,  in  the  valley  of  Mamre,  which  Abraham  bought 
from  the  fons  of  Heth  (who  were  otherwise  willing  to  accom- 
date  him  in  the  burying  of  Sarah),  that  it  might  be  fecured  to 
him  and  his  defendants. 

The  conveyance  therefore  is  made  to  Abraham  with  all 
poffible  folemnities  and  accuracy,  in  regard  to  the  boundaries,,, 
which  were  delivered  down  to  his  grand-fon  Jacob,  who  re¬ 
minds  his  children  of  them  when  he  is  dying,  and  requehs  to* 
be  interred  in  the  cave  which  had  been  purchafed  by  his  grand¬ 
father. 

When  the  patriarch  dies,  the  expreffion  ufed  is,  that  he  was 
gathered  unto  his  people\d\  with  which  Montanus’s  literal  ver- 
fion  from  the  Hebrew  agrees,  being  colleCius  eft  ad  populos  Juos9 

\d  ]  It  Teems  to  have  been  cuftomary  for  the  Ton  to  dofe  the  eyes  of  his  de- 
teafed  father  \  “  and  Jofeph  fhall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes.”  Gen.  xlvi.  4. 

2  _  As 
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As  I  muft  own  that  I  do  not  underhand  the  meaning  of  either 
the  English  or  Latin  tranflation ;  I  have  therefore  confulted  the 
Septuagint  where  the  words  are  Tr^otrijedvi  7 rpog  rov  Xaov  otvjx  [y], 
which  I  tranflate,  “  the  corpfe  was  produced  before  his  people  f 
and  which  is  the  firft  fenfe  that  Stephens  gives  to  this  verb, 
citing  Herodian  with  regard  to  the  funeral  of  Severus:  xd] a- 
xo[m£is<ti  &tct  TTjg  tBgoig  oAr,  eig-$e  rr,v  a^cuccv  ccyopav  irfftouri.  L.  iv.  - 
in  princ.  Dio  aho  cenfures  Tiberius  for  his  neglefl  of  Livia, 
%je  vomstra v  £7re<ry.S7Tcrujo,  djzon roQccvwrotv  octfog  TrpocrzQpo.  Dio.  L.  lviii,. 
ill  princ.  jxsju  Tavj<z  fstyavooravleg  (fc.  the  corpfe) . 

roig  copcuoig  ccvQsci,  TrgojiQsvIozi  Xotpc7rpcog  ctpttpis&ccvjeg.  Lucianus  de 
Lu&u,  p.  807.  Ed.  Bourdelot. 

- — 64  Nec  tua  funera,  mater, 

44  ProduxiP  Aen.xi.486. 

where  the  poet  literally  tranflates  the  Greek  term  ufed  in  the 
above  citations  with  regard  to  funerals.  Thus  likewife  Statius,.. 

« - - 46  Et  puerile  feretrum 

44  Produxi. ’ ’  L.  ii.  S.  r* 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  expreffion  of  being  gathered 
to  his  people ,  is  only  applied  to  the  death  of  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
and  Jacob,  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  honour 
of  producing  the  body,  and  weeping  over  it  in  public,  was  paid 
only  to  the  head  of  the  patriarchal  family.  Perhaps  Abraham 
might  have  introduced  thefe  funeral  folemnities  after  he  had 
been  in  Egypt. 

Ishmael  indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  gathered  to  his  people  in 
our  verfion  of  Gen.  xxv.  17;  but  the  Septuagint  runs  npog  to 
yevog,  and  not  7 rpog  rov  X acv  au]fs ;  and  it  fhould  feem,  therefore, 
that  his  corpfe  was  only  lamented  over  by  his  relations.  If  we 
confider,  however,  the  term  yevogto  be  ufed  in  as  extenfive  a 
fenfe  as  Xuog,  it  muft  be  recolleded  that  Iftimael,  on  the  death 
-of  Abraham,  was  the  head  of  the  patriarchal  family. 

[*]  Gen.  xlix.  33. 
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I  shall  now  endeavour  to  (hew  that  this  is  the  true  fenfe  of 
the  text  from  the  particulars  which  are  ftated  both  as  to  Sarah 
-and  Jacob’s  funeral;  for  as  to  thofe  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac,  it  is 
only  mentioned  that  they  were  gathered  unto  their  people,  and 
were  buried. 

'I  shall  begin,  however,  with  the  laft:  inflance,  viz.  that  of 
Jacob,  becaufe  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  the  burial  of  Sarah,  will 
then  be  better  underflood. 

Jacob,  in  his  laft  agonies,  is  faid  to  raife  his  feet  upon  the  bed, 
and  therefore  lav  in  fuch  an  attitude  that  his  corpfe  might  be 
produced  to  his  people  (according  to  my  tranflation  of  the  paflage); 
immediately  after  which  Jofeph  falls  upon  his  father’s  face  [/], 
weeping  and  killing  it ;  which,  with  other  public  lamentations, 
^continued  (as  I  apprehend)  till  the  corpfe  was  buried  [g]. 

This  laft  particular  is,  I  think,  fairly  to  be  inferred  from 
different  paflages  which  relate  to  the  funeral  of  Sarah. 

Sarah  died  at  fome  diftance  from  where  Abraham  happened 
'to  be,  who  therefore  comes  to  mourn  and  weep  for  her  before 
fhe  is  interred  [A] ;  and  addrefles  the  fons  of  Heth,  the  body  of 
bis  wife  lying  before  him ;  “  and  Abraham  flood  up  from  before 
“  his  dead  (7]  and  fpake  unto  the  fons  of  Heth.” — In  the  next 
verfe  he  fays,  “  give  me  a  burying  place  that  I  may  bury  my 
«  dead  out  of  my  fight and  the  fame  expreftion  is  again. re¬ 
peated  in  the  8th  verfe. 

[ y]  - - — 1 u  Nunc  ore  ligato 

tc  Incubat -amifloe.”  Statins  v.  i. 

["]  I  have  been  informed  that  the  fame  lamentations  over  a  corpfe  are  not 
•unufual  in  fome  parts  of  North  Wales,  during  the  night  which  precedes  the  in¬ 
terment. 

[/;]  Gen.  xxiii.  2,  3.  8. 

f.i]  Montanus’s  literal  verlion  from  the  Hebrew  is  <c  defuper  facie  (ox  a  facie ) 

mortal  fui which  fhews  that  Abraham  fell  upon  the  face  of  Sarah  before  the 
fons  of  Heth,  as  Jofeph  did  upon  the  corpfe  of  his  father  Jacob;  and  that  thefe 
■xisit  therefore  the  common  funeral  folemmties. 
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I  have  already  obferved  how  material  a  purchafe  the  cave  of 
Macpelah  was  confidered  both  by  Abraham  and  his  defcendants, 
it  being  deftined  to  receive  their  remains,  and  Dr.  Shaw 
informs  us,  that  it  continues  to  be  fhewn  by  the  Mahometans' ; 
he  forgets,  however,  to  mention  whether  it  is  a  double  one 
according  to  the  Septuagint  [/£],  and  the  literal  verfion  from  the 
Hebrew,  as  fuch  a  feparation  mud  dill  continue  if  the  cave 
does. 

I  cannot  here  but  obferve,  that  it  is  much  to  be  wiffied  the 
travellers  into  the  Promifed  Land,  would  look  out  for  many 
patriarchal  antiquities,  if  they  happen  not  to  be  of  a  periffiable 
nature.  Thus  Dr.  Shaw  hath  given  us  an  engraving  of  the 
rock  of  Meribah ;  nor  do  I  fee  greater  difficulties  in  difcovering 
the  cave  near  Zoar,  in  which  Lot  and  his  daughters  lived,  than 
the  cave  of  Macpelah. 

Four  different  pillars  are  faid  to  have  been  ereded  by  Jacob 
in  commemoration  of  particular  events.  As  it. cannot  probably 
have  anfwered  any  purpofe  to  dedroy  them,  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  both  Jews  and  Mahometans  profefs  an  equal  veneration  j 
ibr  the  memory  of  the  patriarchs,  I  do  not  fee  why  fome  re-  • 
mains  of  fuch  antiquities  may  not  ftill  continue [/].  I  ffiould 
fuppofe  likewife,  that  the  twelve  dones  which  Joffiua  ordered  to 
be  placed  where  the  Ifraelites  ffiould  encamp  after  the  paffage  of 
the  Jordan,  may  be  ftili  found  out  by  an  inquifitive  and  per- 
fevering  traveller. 

A  map  of  the  complete  courfe  of  this  river  is  alfo  much  ; 
wanted,  as  well  as  of  all  the  dations  mentioned  in  the  patriaichal 
times,  liotwithdanding  the  labours  of  Reland,  Dr.  Wells,  and  * 

[£]  £tg  to  £T7r»iAa»ov  to  SncXvv.  - 

[/]  The  Cananites  might  have  indeed  deftroyed  them,  whilft  the  defendants 
of  the  patriarchs  were  in  Egypt.  \ 

others, . 
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...others,  who  have  rather  taken  notice  of  the  places  which  occur 

in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  F e (lament. 

If  it  be  laid  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fettle  them  with  any  pre- 
*cifion,  1  admit  the  objection  if  accuracy  in  longitude,  and  lati¬ 
tude  is  required;  but  circumdances  are  not  wanting  to  fix  the 
fixation  of  mod  of  them,  fo  as  greatly  to  illuflrate  the  book  of 

Genefis. 

Another  objection  may  be  perhaps  made  from  the  infecurity 
to  the  traveller,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  picfent  inhabitants  of 
the  Promifed  Land.  With  regard  to  the  fit  ft  of  thefe  circum¬ 
dances,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  if  application  was  made 
through  our  minider  at  Conftantinople,  a  proper  guaid  might 
be  procured;;  but  even  this  would  figmfy  little,  unlefs  the  perfion 
who  undertakes  fuch  a  journey  can  readily  fpeak  the  language 
of  the  country  himfelf,  or  is  attended  by  an  able  interpreter, 
who  may  alk  fuch  queftions  as  are  neceflary,  and  which  require 
no  great  fagacity  or  knowledge  in  the  perfon  who  is  to  give 
the  anfwer. 


DAINES  BARRINGTON. 


lT  Is  much  to  be  wifhed  likewife  for  the  illuftration  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  claffics,  that  a  miffionary  of  tade  and 
a  landfcape- painter  were  fent  with  the  fame  advantages  into 
poetical  Thrace.  How  little  do  we  know  of  the  river  Strymon , 
Mount  FEmus,  &c.— As  for  ancient  Greece,  it  hath  lately  been 
very  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  republick  of  letters  aie  much 
obliged  to  the  Society  of  the  Dilettanti  for  the  lad  voyage  un¬ 
dertaken  for  this  laudable  purpofe. 
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X.  Obfervatio7is  on  two  Roman  Stations  in  EfTex. 
by  the  Rev .  Mr .  Drake.  #  Letter  to  the 
Secretary. 

Head  June  18,  1776. 


S  I  R, 

TH  E  Roman  roads  that  pafs  through  this  county  0  f  EfiTex, 
are  thus  defcribed  by  the  fifth  Iter  of  Antonine: 

Caefaromagus  M.  P.  XXVIII. 

Colonia  M.  P.  XXIV. 

The  ninth  Iter  has  this  road  inverted,  and  inferts  the  two 
intermediate  Rations  omitted  in  the  former : 

Camuloduno  (vel  Colonia)  M.  P.  IX. 

Canonio  M.  P.  Xii. 

Caefaromago  M.  P.  XVI. 

Durolitum  M.  P.  XV. 

By  both  thefe  routes  we  perceive  that  the  difiance  from  Lon- 
dinium  to  Camuloduyum,  which  certainly  is  Colchefier,  makes 
up  two  and  fifty  miles,  which  is  a  number  that  remarkably 
coincides  with  the  prefent. — Various  however  have  been  the 
opinions  about  the  places  where  the  Rations  are  to  be  fixed.— 
Vol.V.  T  Duro- 
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Du roli turn  indeed  has  been  by  general  confent  affigned  to  Ley¬ 
ton-Stone,  though  not  without  fome  violation  of  numbers ;  but 
Caefaromagus  has  had  more  uncertainty  attending  it.  The  great 
mailers  of  antiquity  have  dilagreed  much  in  the  pofition  of  this 
Ration;  every  writer  almoft  giving  it  to  a  different  town. 
Bifhop  Gibfon  is  the  only  perfon  who  fixes  Caefaromagus  at 
Dunmowe;  and,  I  own,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  he  is  right 
in  his  opinion.  Give  me  leave  to  tranfcribe  from  him  what  he 
fays  upon  this  occafion  in  his  firfi:  edition  of  the  Britannia,  p.  356. 

“  Mr.  Camden  places  Caefaromagus  at  Burghfted,  and  Talbot 
at  Chelmsford,  but  why  they  fhould  wheel  about  from  Leyton 
to  feek  for  Caefaromagus  in  thofe  parts,  feems  a  little  ftrange. 
Had  they  gone  from  thence  right  over  Epping-forefl,  about  the 
di fiance  in  the  itinerary,  viz.  eight  and  twenty  miles,  they 
would  have  met  with  a  town,  the  firfi:  fight  whereof  might 
promife  fomething  great  and  augufl — I  mean  Dunmowe. — Mr. 
Camden  himfelf  lays  it  was  formerly  called  Dunmawg,  which 
ihould  have  hinted  to,  him  this  Caefaromagus. — As  to  the 
changing  mawg  into  mowe ,  it  is  exceeding  natural,  as  the. 
melting  of  g  into  w  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  who  compares 
the  more  ancient  and  modern  words.— As  to  the  fubflituting 
Dun  for  Caefaro ,  nothing  was  more  common  with  the  Saxons 
than  to  take  part  of  the  Roman  name,  and  out  of  it  to  frame 
another  by  the  addition  of  burgh,  chejler ,  dun ,  &c.  Befides^, 
the  agreeablenefs  of  diftance  between  this  and  the  next  flation 
adds  flrength  to  the  conjecture,  that  Dunmowe  is  the  reliCl  of 
Caefaromagus,  diftant  in  the  Itinerary  from  Colonia  (Colcheffer) 
twenty-four  miles,  which  may  agree  well  enough  with  the 
common  computation  of  twenty.”  Thus  far  the  learned  bifhop  $ 
and  though  his  reafoniiig  in  other  refpe&s  may  appear  flrong 
and  decifivti,  yet  as  he  produces  no  Roman  remains  difcovered1 
4  ia 
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in  this  town,  which  Teem  efientially  necefiary  charade  rift  res  of 
a  ftation,  n*any  might  hefitate  in  fubferibing  to  this  opinion. 
Later  times  however  have  obviated  this  objection,  and  I  myfeif 
have  had  fufficient  proof  that  Dunmowe  is  not  devoid  of  anti¬ 
quities.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  I  had  brought  me  a  coin  of 
Honorius,  of  the  fineft  gold,  and  in  the  higheft  prefervation  ; 
picked  up  in  the  very  town.  Upon  a  viftt  to  the  late  Mr. 
Morant,  I  fhewed  it  him,  who  produced  another  of  the 
fame  impreffion,  found  at  Colchefter.  Much  about  the  fame 
time,  a  farmer  in  the  parifh  fent  me  two  or  three  pieces  found 
in  the  fields  near  the  church.  They  were  of  the  large  brafs  of 
Commodus;  but  the  foolifh  man,  thinking  they  were  of  in¬ 
finitely  more  value  than  they  really  were,  would  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  part  with  them.  Some  years  before  this,  the  late 
Lord  Maynard  difeovered  a  large  parcel  of  Roman  denarii  in  a 
part  of  his  eftate  which  joins  to  the  town  of  Dunmowe  ;  as  that 
worthy  peer,  though  matter  of  many  other  branches  of  literature, 
was  not  at  that  time  converfant  with  Roman  antiquities,  he 
did  me  the  honour  to  fend  them  for  my  infpeCtion.  They  were 
all  of  Gallienus,  or  fome  of  the  thirty  tyrants  cotemporarv 
with  that  emperor,  particularly  Tetricus,  Pofthumus,  and  Vic- 
torinus.  Thefe  reliques  of  antiquity  have  occurred  to  me  in 
the  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  and  undoubtedly  many  more  mu  ft 
have  appeared  in  this  place  prior  to  that  period;  but  as  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  kind  was  till  lately  very  little  attended  to,  it  is 
no  wonder  fuch  difeoveries  have  palled  unnoticed.  Thefe 
however  are  fufficient  to  induce  me  to  concur  with  the  bifhop 
in  regard  to  this  ftation. 

And  now,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  venture  a  conjecture  of  my 
own  in  refpeCt  to  another  ftation  ;  a  conjecture,  I  own,  unfup- 
ported  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  that  have  treated  upon 

T  2  thefe 
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thefe  fubje&s.  The  ninth  Iter  of  Antonine  from  the  Verita 
Icenorum  to  Londinium  defcribes  the  latter  part  of  the  route 
in  this  manner: 

Camuloduno  M.  P.  9. 

Canonio  M.  P.  12. — Richard  the  Monk  15. 
Caefaromago  M.  P.  16. 

Durolitum  M.  P.  15. 

You  will  here  obferve,  that  Canonium  is  a  middle  Ration 
between  Camulodunum  and  Caelaromagus.  Where  then  fhould 
we  naturally  feek  for  its  fituation?  Certainly  in  home  town 
that  is  placed  between  Colcheffer  and  Dunmowe,  which  are 
indifputably  the  ancient  Camulodunum  and  Caefaromagus. 
/  Such  a  place  accordingly  prefents  itfelf  to  us,  fituated  in  the 

very  line  of  the  road,  whole  di Ranee  both  from  Dunmow  and 
ColcheRer  exactly  coincides  with  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary, 
is  acknowledged  to  have  produced  many  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity,  and  whofe  very  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from 
a  Roman  origin.  The  town  1  mean  is  Coggefljal ,  which  is 
attended  with  every  circumflance  I  have  mentioned;  yet  the 
moR  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity  have,  by  an  odd  kind  of 
fatality,  wholly  overlooked  it ;  each  of  them  have  affigned 
different  places  for  this  Ration,  all  of  which  have  been  equally 
objefted  to  by  their  fucceffors  in  the  purfuit.  Let  us  firR  ex¬ 
amine  if  an  agreement  of  numbers  can  fupport  our  opinion. 
The  diRance  from  Caelaromagus  to  Camulodunum  is  marked 
by  the  Itineraries,  four  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  at  prefent  com¬ 
puted  one  and  twenty,  which,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
the  Roman  and  Englifh  meafure,  make  the  ancient  and  modern 
numerals  anfwer  with  remarkable  exaftnefs.  Fifteen  miles 
upon  this  road  from  Caefaromagus,  the  fame  Itineraries  inform 

UG,. 
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us,  Rands  Cationium,  nine  miles  from  which  Ration  bring  us  to 
Camulodunum.  Now  thirteen  miles  is  the  diRance  from  Dun- 
mowe  to  CoggeRial,  and  eight  from  Coggefhal  to  ColcheRer: 
This  is  fo  perfect  a  correfpondence  of  numbers  as  to  remove 
every  doubt  in  the  fixing  this  Ration  :  add  to  this,  that  the  road 
upon  which  this  place  is  fituated,  has  as  much  the  appearance 
of  Roman  as  any  road  in  the  ifland  ;  it  is  diredl,  elevated,  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  one  and  twenty  miles,  we  meet  with  Ra'm 
Street ,  and  a  village  called  Stanaway ,  both  evidently  pointing 
out  a  Roman  military  way.  The  fagacious  Horfley,  moR  of 
whofe  life  was  employed  in  tracing  out  the  direction  of  Roman 
roads,  and  to  whofe  learning  and  induRry  the  literary  world  are 
much  indebted,  was  clearly  of  thefe  fentiments.  The  military 
way,  fays  he,  going  from  Dunmowe  to  ColcheRer,  is  the  beR 
fupported  of  any  I  know  in  this  county,  and  therefore  am  much 
inclined  to  take  it  for  my  guide.  As  to  the  other  diRinguiRRng 
mark  of  a  Ration,  remains  of  antiquity,  fufficient  have  been 
difcovered  at  Coggefhal,  to  entitle  it  to  that  charadtcr.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  laR  century,  an  arched  vault  of  brick  was- 
found,  in  which  was  placed  a  burning  lamp  of  glafs  covered 
with  a  Roman  tile  about  fourteen  inches  fquare,  and  an  urn 
with  afhes  and  hones;  befides  thefe,  two  paterae  of  Imooth  and 
polifhed  red  earth,  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  which  was  fairly 
inlcribed  in  Roman  chara&ers  Coccili  M.  which  Weever  flip- 
pofes  to  mean  Coccili  Manibus,  and  that  the  name  of  the  town 
was  taken  from  that  Coccilius  the  lord  of  it,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called  Coxal/.  Before  this  time,  a  large  brazen  pot  was  alfm 
difcovered,  in  which  were  included  two  Imaller  earthen  veflels 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  bones  wrapped  up  in  fine  filk. 
Coins  alfo  have  been  frequently  dug  up,  particularly  fome  of 
Antoninus  Pius, 
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These,  Sir,  are  the  reafons  which  induce  me  to  place  this 
{tat ion  of  Canonium,  fituated  between  Caefaromagus  and  Camu- 
lodunum,  at  Coggefhal.  Whether  or  no  I  am  right,  1  mud 
fubmit  to  better  judgment;  however  1  mud  obferve,  that,  not- 
with (landing  the  filence  of  the  great  critics  in  antiquity,  the 
remains  difcovered  in  this  town,  its  fituation  on  the  military 
way,  and  due  diftance  from  the  adjoining  dations,  all  concur  to 
the  eftablifhing  the  conjecture  I  have  advanced. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

W.  DRAKE. 


Felfted \  June  17,  1776. 
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XT.  Mr.  Barrington’s  Obfervations  on  St.  Juftin’s  (or 
Juftinan’s)  Tomb .  In  a  Letter  to  the  Reverend 

Mr.  Norris. 

Head  June  20,  1776. 


DEAR  SIR,  June  17,  177-fr, 

AS  the  Council  of  the  Society  hath  fo  far  approved  of  a 
drawing*,  which  I  prefented  to  them,  from  the  Tomb-- 
flone  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the  church  of  Lanieflin,  in  An- 
glefey,  is  dedicated,  as  to  have  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  in  the 
Archaeologia  ;  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  the  heft  account 
I  am  able  of  this  Britifh  Saint. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  no  church  is 
ever  dedicated  to  any  Saint,  whofe  holinefs  of  life  is  not  well 
known  in  that  part  of  the  world  by  his  having  refided  a  con- 
fiderable  time  amongft  the  inhabitants  ;  and  hence  the  Marty- 
rologies  for  almoft  every  diocefe  in  the  countries  of  the  Roman-- 
Catholic  perfuafioM.  It  is  an  exception  indeed  to  this  obferva- 
tion,  that  churches  are  frequently  dedicated  to  Angels,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  and  the  Apoftles,  which  are  fituated  in  countries  never 
viiited  by  any  of  thefe  ;  but  this  exception,  from  obvious  reafons, 
feems  to  prove,  that  the  general  rule  is  other  wife  juft. 

T  here  are  two  churches  within  the  Diocefe  of  Bangor  which 
go  by  the  name  of  Lanieflin;  that,  from which  I  procured 

*  This  very  accurate  drawing  I  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  of  Baron- 
-Kril  in  Anglefey.  See 

the 
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the  drawing  of  the  tomb-done,  is  in  the  ifland  of  Anglefey, 
about  three  miles  to  the  North- Wed  of  Beaumaris  j  the  other 
is  dtuated  in  the  South- Weft  part  of  Carnarvondiire. 

L a n i e s t i n  therefore  diould,  primd  facie ,  be  the  churcii 
dedicated  to  St.  Judin,  if  any  fuch  Saint  had  ever  redded  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  more  particularly  in  any  part  of 
the  principality  ;  but,  after  having  confulted  all  the  proper  mate¬ 
rials  (at  lead  that  I  am  aware  of)  [a],  I  cannot  find  mention 
of  fuch  a  Saint,  who  lived  or  died  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Golden  Legend  contains  the  drd  collection  of  the 
Lives  of  Saints  which  was  ever  printed  in  our  country,  or  lan¬ 
guage;  but  it  treats  of  feveral  who  never  flourilhed  in  England, 
and  amongd  the  red  of  Judin  the  Martyr,  who  died  in  the 
fecond  century,  and  who  never  was  out  of  Italy. 

Other  Martyrologies  [£]  give  ns  the  lives  of  feveral  other 
Judins;  as,  St.  Judin  the  philofopher ;  St.  Judin  in  Paridis, 
&c.  but  none  of  thefe  were  ever  in  England  or  Wales,  nor  do 
the  fedival  days  agree  with  that  which  is  obferved  for  thefe  two 
churches  in  the  Diocefe  of  Bangor  ;  which  is  a  drong  negative 
proof,  that  they  could  not  have  been  dedicated  to  any  of  thefe 
foreign  Saints. 

[a]  Betides  thofe  which  I  {hall  hereafter  cite,  I  have  confulted,  the  Florile • 
glum  Sanflorum  Htberniae ,  Parifiis ,  1624*  4to. — the  Englifh  Martyrology,  by 
a  Catholic  Prieft  [Mr.  John  Wilfon]  1608,  without  any  place  at  which  the 
book  was  printed  — and,  A  Supplement  to  a  Memorial  of  Ancient  Piety;  or,  a 
Britilh  Martyrology,  duodecimo;  printed  for  Needham,  over-againft  Gray’s 
Inn  Gate,  Holborn,  1761. 

[£]  See  Baronius’s  Calendarium  Romanum,  who  treats  of  five  St,  Juftins. 
As  alfo  Butler’s'  Lives  of  the  Saints,  6  vol.  8vo.  1756,  London, 

In 
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In  the  firft  compilation,  however,  of  merely  Eritifh  Saints 
(which  is  generally  cited  by  the  title  of  the  New  Legend,  or 
Capgrave’s  Legend  of  the  Saints)  [/],  I  find  mention  of  a  St. 
Juftinan,  who  was  born,  indeed,  in  the  Lefler  Britany,  during 
the  Sixth  Century,  but  going  into  Wales  was  proteflcd  by  St. 
David,  and  died  in  the  Principality. 

“  Juftynan  was  of  noble  blood,  of  Lyttel  Britaine,  and 
“  being  made  a  prieft,  heard  a  voice,  which  bad  him  leave  his 
“  country  j  whereon  going  to  fea,  in  a  fliip  made  of  leather 
“  ^cds  [g],  he  got  to  an  ifland  called  Lemonia,  where  St. 
“  David  hearing  of  him,  lent  for  him;  after  which  fome  devils 
“  killed  the  Saint,  and  where  his  head  fell,  iltued  a  fpring, 
“  which  cleanfed  lepers ;  [/j]  St.  David  afterwards  buried  the 
“  body  at  St.  David’s.”  See  an  account  of  St.  Juftinan  the 
hermit,  of  Ramfey  ifte,  on  the  Welfh  coaft.  Memorial  of 
Britifti  Piety,  p.  119. 

Drayton  alio,  in  the  24th  book  of  his  Poiyolbion,  takes 
notice  of  a  Wellh  Saint,  with  the  fmall  variation  of  fuflinyan . 
inftead  of  Juftinan : 


“  But  leaving  thefe  divin’d,  to  Decuman,  we  come, 

6<  In  North-Wales,  who  was  crown’d  with  glorious  martyrdom, 


[/]  ft  1S  t^113  cited  in  Ames’s  Typographical  Antiquities,  p.  93.  As  alfo  in 
ike  Catalogue  ol  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  adds  Capgrave’s  Chriftian  name 
of  John .  I  cannot  find,  however,  the  name  of  the  compiler  in  any  part  of 
the  work.  It  was  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  A.  D.  1516. 

[<?]  Bhe  Welfti  ufe  boats  made  of  thefe  materials  to  this  day — they  are  called 
coracles ;  but  of  late  they  have  iubfiituted  pitch’d  canvafs  inftead  of  leather,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Monmouth. 

[/j]  The  new  Legend  of  Saints,  folio  201.  B.  This  well,  as  alfo  a  church, 
of  St.  Tuftinian,  is  marked  in  Bowen’s  Map  of  South  Wales,  juft  to  the  Weft- 
ward  of  St.  David’s. 
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3  4  5'  Mr.  Barrington  on  St.  juft  in’s  Homh's 

JuJUnmi  as  that  man  a  fainted  place  deferv’d, 

16  Who  ftillto  feed  his  foul,  his  ftnful  body  ftarv’d; 

«  And  for  that  height  of  zeal  to  which  he  did  attain, 

(c  There  by  his  fellow  Monks  moft  cruelly  was  {lain.” 

I  cannot  therefore  but  fuppofe,.that  the  two  churches  i in 
the  Diocefe  of  Bangor,  called  Lanieftin,  are  dedicated  to  this* 
St.  JuJlinen ,  and  not  to  any  Saint  of  the  name  of  Juftin,  as  none- 
bearing  fuch  name  ever  flourilhed  in  Great  Britain. 

A  g R eat ER.de viation  from  the  real  name  of  the  Saint  is  not" 
uncommon  either  in  Englifh  or  Welfti.  For  example;  we  gene¬ 
rally  ufe  Mau diet),  for  Magdalen;  Pancras,  for  Pancratius;; 
whilft  Ambrofe  is  by.the  Wehh  called  Emrys ,  and  Winifred,. 

Fraid. 

Besides  this,  the  Tomb-ftone  of  St.  Juftinan  is  not,  probably, 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  14th  or  15th  century;  the  In-- 
fcription  running  perhaps  as  follows ; 

<<  Hie  jacet  Santtus  Yeftinus,  cui  Guenllian  Fifta  Madoc, 
u  Gryffyt  ap  Gwilym  optulit  in  oblacoem  iftam  imaginem  p* 
“  falute  animarum  s.” 

It  is  not  therefore  extraordinary,  that  the  lapidary,  or  thofe 
who  ordered  the  cenotaph,  ftiould,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years,  be  fomewhat  inaccurate  in  the  name  of  the 
Saint;  efpecially,  as  the  orthography  is  by  no  means  correct  in 
feveral  of  the  other  words—  as  Santtus,  for  Santtus;  optulit ,  for 
tbtulit ;  and  oblacoem ,  for  oblatlonem . 
lam, 

Dear  Sir* 

Your  moft  faithful  humble  Servant, 

Daines  Barrington.  . 
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XII.  An  Account  of  an  old  Piece  of  Ordnance ,  which 
fome  Fifoermen,  dragged  out  of  the  Sea  near  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  in  177 5.  By  Edward  King,  EJqy 
F .  R»  S,  In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev .  Dr .  Milles, 


Read  June  27,  1 77 5. 


John-ftreet,  May  23,  1776. 

SIR, 

A  Few  months  ago  I  ventured  to  communicate  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  through  your  hands,  fome  obfervations  on  the 
bru&ure  of  ancient  cables,  and  the  mode  of  fortifying  them ; 
apprehending  an  enquiry  of  that  nature  might  poffibly  have  a 
tendency  to  illuftrate  the  more  early  periods  of  our  hibory,  and 
to  fling  light  upon  the  relations  of  many  particular  events, 
which  are  interebing  in  themfe-lves,  but  not  capable  of  being 
fully  underbood,  without  fome  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
manners,  cuboms,  and  arts,  that  prevailed  in  thofe  times. — 
The  very  favourable  reception  which  that  attempt  met  with, 
induces  me  now  to  trouble  you  bill  further,  with  a  fhort  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Jingle fragment  of  antiquity,  a  very  extraordinary  piece 
of  old  Ordnance  ;  which,  although  it  may,  at  firb  fight,  be  deemed 
-an  objea  unworthy  the  attention  of  die  Society,  may  perhaps 

U  2  contribute 
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contribute  to  illuftrate  fome  few  hiflorical  fa£ts,  equally  with 
more  magnificent  and  important  remains.  And  I  cannot  help 
adding,  that  perhaps  the  collecting  a  number  of  fuch  ancient 
fragments,  of  various  ages,  and  preferving  faithful  accounts  of 
them,  may  even  be  a  means  of  furnifhing  a  very  ufeful  com¬ 
ment  on  hiftory. 

This  very  lingular  piece  of  antiquity  was  dragged  out  of  the 
fea  laft  year,  near  the  Goodwin  lands,  by  fome  fifhermen  who 
were  fweeping  for  anchors  in  what  is  called  the  Gull-ltream, 
being  a  part  of  the  road  leading  into  the  Downs ;  and  is  now 
in  the  polleffion  of  thefe  poor  men  at  Ramfgate. 

From  fome  of  its  ornaments  we  may,  I  think,  fairly  judge  it 
to  be  fo  very  old,  as  to  have  been  call  probably  about  the  year 
1370  ;  that  is,  not  long  after  the  very  firll  introduction  of  thefe 
formidable  inftruments  of  war  into  Europe  [rz] ;  it  as  manifeltly 

F?”}  It  is  recorded  by  hiftorians,  and  I  believe  with  great  truth,  that  cannon 

were  ft,  ft  ufed  iri  Europe  (by  Edward  III.)  at  the  battle  of  Creffy  in  1346. - 

Mezerav,  v.  3.  p.  183.  Rapin,  v.  4.  268. 

Mans  taken  by  bombardment,  anno  1424,  Hen.  VI.  large  battering  canon 
being  now  firll  ufed  by  the  Englifil.  Polyd.  Vergil.  Hift.  Ang.  p.  591,  edv 
Thyfii  1651. 

Carte  (Hift.  II.  433.)  fays  the  French  hiftorians  from  records  obferve,  that 
cannon  were  firft  ufed  by  the  Englifh  at  the  attack,  of  the  ville  d’Eu  in  Normandy 
by  Henry  Lord  Morley  1339.  But  Mezerai  [Etat  de  la  France]  fays  that  artil¬ 
lery  was  firll  known  1318.  The  Hiftoire  de  M.  de  Boucicaut,  p.  264.  1699. 
fays,  the  King  of  England,  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  placed  fome  pieces  of  cannon 
on  an  eminence  which  did  not  kill  many  men,  but  threw  a  panic  into  the  French 
army  who  wereabfolute  ftrangers  to  them.  Voltaire  (Gen.  Hift.)  fays  cannon  had 
been  invented  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  battle  of  Creffy.  The  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cannon  in  Italy,  was  againft  the  Genoefe  boats  at  the  fiege-of  Venice 
1380.  Guicciardini,  tranil.  by  Goddard  I.  147-9,  Mod.  Un.  Hift.  28.  415.  See 
a  curious  deferiptionof  the  mufquets  invented  by  the  Luccihefe  by  Bellius,  ib.  36. 
137.  n.  A.  Walfingham  deferibing  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  off  Sluys  13861 
fays,  there  were  taken  on  board  of  it  <c  Gunn is  plures,  cum  magna  quantitate 
“  pulveris  cujus  precium  prevalent  omnibus  manubiis  fupra  didfis.”  j>.  323. 
Thefe  Gunn<?  he  fays,  p.  398,  “  Galli  canones  vocant.” 

Harquebuffes  firft  ufed,  anno  1414,  at  the  liege  of  Arras.  Month  Monuni.  II L. 

p.  16  a.. 
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belonged  originally  to  the  crown  of  Portugal ;  and  was  moft 
probably  loft,  and  funk,  about  the  time  thatjohn  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  aflerted  a  claim  to  the  Caftillian  dominions  ;  although  it 
might  poflibly  have  been  preferved  till  the  time  of  the  Spanifh 
armada,  and  have  been  funk  when  that  fleet  was  deftroyed. 

It  is  7  feet  10  inches  long;  and,  though  of  fo  large  a  fize,  was 
moft  manifeftly  ufed  as  a  fwivel  gun ;  and  was  fo  contrived  as 
to  be  loaded,  not  at  the  mouth,  but  (like  a  fcrew-barrel  piftol) 
at  the  breech,  by  putting  the  powder  and  ball  at  once  into  the 
chamber,  and  then  doling  it  up  :  from  the  fttuation  however  of  its 
trunnions  and  fulcrum,  it  muft  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
traverfe ;  and  the  charging  it  muft  have  been  a  very  tedious 
operation,  full  as  troublefome,  as  the  piece  itfelf  is  unwieldy. 

Pl.  XII.  fig.  I.  reprefents  the  appearance  it  now  has,  with 
fhells,  and  pieces  of  rock,  and  corallines  adhering  to  it.  Fig.  Il¬ 
ls  defigned  to  reprefent  its  true  and  original  proportions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moft  accurate  meafurement  I  could  make  :  and  I  have 
added,  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  a  table  containing  all  the 
dimenfions. 

The  proportions  of  the  barrel  itfelf  feem  to  be  well  adjufted;- 
but  as  to  the  device  of  the  chamber,  I  muft  leave  it  to  thofe 
who  are  Ikilful  in  engineering,  either  to  approve  or  difapprove 

of  it. 

Its  contrivance  is  as  follows : - Juft  below  the  trunnions 

and  axis,  the  barrel  ceafes  to  be  cylindrical ;  the  part  of  the 
cylinder,  which  would  have  been  uppermoft,  being  cut  away, 
to  make  an  opening  into  the  chamber,  which  is  confiderably 
larger  than  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 

The  opening  into  the  chamber  is  reprefented  at  a  b  fig  IL 
and  in  the  chamber  may  be  obferved  two  fmall  fquare  holes, 
one  on  eacii  fide,  oppofite  to  d ,  and  one  longer  hole,  at  the 
bottom,  at  c:  the  ufe  of  thefe  feems  to  have  been,  to  faften  in 
the  part  containing  the  powder  and  ball which,  in.  order  to 
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fit  the  cavity,  muft  have  been  fomething  of  the  form  repiefented 
in  fig.  III.  having  at  tenon,  which  went  Into  the  mortife- 
hole  c,  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  to  keep  it  firm  ;  and  a  fquarc 
perforation  at  /,  behind  the  cavity  for  the  powder,  through 
which  perforation,  and  alfo  through  the  fquare  holes  at  d,  an 
iron  bar  was  put,  to  lock  the  whole  fall  together. 

That  I  am  right  iij  concluding  fuch  to  have  been  the  mode 
of  loading  this  ancient  piece,  although  the  part  which  fhould 
have  filled  up  the  chamber  is  now  loft,  appears  from  a  very 
curious  account  given  by  an  old  Spanifti  writer,  which  our 
worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Lort  has  favoured  me  with ; 
and  which  deferibes  a  method,  whereby,  notwithftanding  the 
inconvenience  attending  the  tedious  procefs  of  loading,  all 
difadvantage  might  be  greatly  remedied,  and  quick  difeharges 

given. 

The  Spanifti  engineer  exhibits  the  rude  figure  of  a  great  gun, 
reprefented  here  fig.  V.  together  with  that  of  its  chamber 
fig.  VI.  and  his  account  of  it  is,  44  that  of  all  the  old  pieces  of 
“  ordnance,  this  feems  the  beft  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  war, 
“  Even  now  (fays  he)  it  is  much  ufed,  chiefly  on  board  of  fhips, 
44  as  it  can  be  fo  eafily  and  expeditioufly  charged ;  for  being 
44  com  poled  of  two  parts,  as  appears  from  the  figure,  thirty 
44  or  forty  chambers  may  be  always  at  hand,  ready  charged, 
44  and  with  the  greateft  facility  adapted  to  the  place  made  for 
44  receiving  them They  are  called  in  Caftile,  Piepas  de 
“  Camera ;  and  in  Portugal,  Pie  fas  de  Braga.’” 

Mr.  Lort  very  judicioufly  adds  to  this  account,  that  he  hence 
learns  the  origin  and  meaning  of  thofe  chambers ,  which  have 
been  fo  often  fired  on  rejoicing  days  inftead  of  cannon,  and 
make  a  greater  noife  with  lefs  powder;  and  alfo  the  reafon  of 
their  name,  they  being  probably,  originally,  the  very  chambers 
defcribed  by  the  above  author,  as  belonging  to  thefe  kind  of 
pieces  of  ordnance ;  although  they  afterwards  became  perfect 

military 
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military  pieces  of  themfelves,  ufed  for  throwing  of  fmall  bombs, 
or  granadas,  and  fometimes  as  petards,  applied  to  force  open 
gates :  and  indeed  the  form  which  chambers  have  fo  long  re¬ 
tained,  feems  to  indicate  this  to  have  been  originally  the  cafe. 

But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  little  difference  in 
the  mode  of  faftening  the  chamber,  as  defcribed  by  the  Spanifh* 
writer,  from  the  manner  in  which  that  mu  ft  have  been  faftened 
in  the  prefent  inftance. — For  whereas,  in  the  piece  lately  found, 
the  bolt  muft  have  been  made  to  run  through  the  folid  part  of 
the  moveable  chamber,  and  there  was  alfo  a  tenon  and  mortife 
at  the  bottom,. to  keep  the  whole  faft;  in  the  piece  defcribed  by 
the  old  Spanifh  writer,,  there  it  no  fuch  tenon  and  mortife  at 
bottom,  and  the  bolt  is  made  to  run  over  a  notch  in  the  top 
of  the  chamber;  which  probably  was  a  later  improvement,  and 
rendered  the  putting  in,  and  taking  out,  of  the  chambers,  more 
expeditious  [$]. 

A  further  circumftance  to  be  remarked  in  the  piece  under 
conlideration  is,  that  the  bore  of  the  cannon  is  confiderably 
larger  at  the  part  next  the  chamber,  than  at  the  mouth ;  which 
(as  appears  from  a  rule  laid  down  by  Wolftus)  was  efteemed 
an  advantage  in  former  times. 

The  handle  is  remarkably  long,  and  is  not  (like  the  reft  of 
the  piece)  of  caft  brafs,  but  is  of  iron;  and  fo  alfo  was  the  fwivel,. 
of  which  the  pin  or  pivot,  and  fome  confiderable  part,  is  ftill 
viftble,  under  the  incruftation  wherewith  it  is  now  covered. — 
Enough  remains  expofed  to  view,  to  lead  us  plainly  to  perceive,, 
that  its  form  was  as  reprefented  fig.  IV. 

Lastly,  upon  the  barrel,  near  the  mouth,  this  cannon  is 
elegantly  ornamented  with  three  curious  devices,  which  well 

[/£]  There  is  a  tranflation  of  this  Spanifh  book  into  French,  and  the  title  is, 
<(  Vraye  Inftruddion  de  l’artillerie  6c  de  fes  appurtenances.  Le  tout  recuilly  de 
“  l’Experience,  es  queires  du  Pays  bas&pubiie  en  langue  Efpagnole  par  Diego 
4<‘ Veano  Capitane  de  I’Artillerie  au  C  D’Anvers.” 
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deferve  our  attention;  and  of  which  fig.  VII.  VIII.  and  IX". 
in  PI.  XIII.  are  fac  f  miles ,  drawn  from  the  piece  itfelf,  with 
as  much  accuracy  as  I  was  able. 

The  fird,  (fig.  VII.)  and  that  neared:  the  muzzle,  is  a  fhield, 
containing  the  arms  of  Portugal,  hut  blazoned  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are  at  prefen t  borne.  This, 
however,  is  no  uncommon  circumfhance,  and  only  an  argument 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  piece :  for  Montfaucon  has  ob- 
ferved,  and  clearly  proved,  that,  in  ancient  times,  there  was 
great  inaccuracy,  and  much  caprice  exercifed,  in  blazoning  arms 
•of  all  kinds ;  and  he  illudrates  this  particularly,  by  fome  remains 
of  thole  of  the  peers  of  France  ;  where,  inconteftably,  the  arms 
of  the  very  fame  perfons,  and  houfes,  and  of  the  fame  dignities, 
•are  found  blazoned  differently  [cf — In  the  prelent  indance,  the 
didindtion  of  the  Portuguefe  arms,  from  what  they  appear  ac- 
'cording  to  the  mode  now  adhered  to,  may  perhaps  in  fome 
meafure  be  accounted  for,  from  a  circumdance  that  will  be 
brought  to  light  by  obfervations  on  the  third  fhield.  But 
(whatever  caufe  it  arofe  from)  that  they  are  really  the  arms  of 
Portugal,  appears  both  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  bearing, 
and,  more  particularly  dill,  from  the  device  that  is  joined  with 
them,  and  follows  immediately  in  order  under  them. 

For  fig.  VIII.  is  an  armillary  fphere,  ufed  dill  on  the  flags  of 
fhips,  as  the  badge  of  Portugal  ;  and  commonly  fuppofed  to 
have  been  introduced,  only  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and 
to  have  been  defigned  to  denote  the  Portuguefe  difeoveries  in 
the  Ead  and  Wed-Indies  and  their  extenfive  navigations.  With 
regard  to  this  device,  however,  I  have  to  obferve,  that  as  the 
Spaniards,  and  not  the  Portuguefe,  were  in  reality  the  difeoverers 
of  the  new  world  in  America,  one  might,  from  that  circum- 
ilance  alone,  lufpedt  that  this  badge  was  in  reality  not  aflumed 
on  any  fuch  occafion  :  and  from  its  appearing  on  this  piece,  I  am 

PI  Antiquites  de  la  Couronae  de  France,  Tom.  I.  p.  137-8. 
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inclined  to  think  the  full  ufe  of  it  of  a  much  earlier  date;  and 
that  it  rather  alluded  to  the  aftronomical  difcoveries  of  the 
famous  Alphonfirs  the  Wife,  King  ofCaftile,  from  whom  feveral 
of  the  Kings  of  Portugal  were  defcendedj  which  defcent  they 
were  jufily  tenacious  of  vindicating  by  every  means  poflible. 
For  Alphonfus  111.  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Alphonfus 
the  Wife,  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the 
fuppofed  heretical  difcoveries  and  opinions  of  his  father-in-law; 
and  bee  a  ufe  he  ventured  to  make  an  alliance  with  a  houfe, 
which  was  deemed  fo  inimical  to  the  Catholic  church  ;  but 
neverthelefs  he  flood  out,  and  thereby  maintained  the  legitimacy 
of  his  children  by  that  marriage  ;  they,  therefore,  in  reality,  de¬ 
rived  their  title  from  their  maintaining  the  truth  and  importance 
of  the  difcoveries  of  their  great  anceftor;  and  from  their  vin¬ 
dicating  his  character  as  far  as  they  were  able;  and  aflerting  an 
exemption  from  the  confequences  of  the  Papal  cenfure  in  that 
inftance. — And  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  fome  fuch 
caufe  was  the  origin  of  this  badge,  becaufe  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  ecliptic  is  placed  fo  differently  from  its  real  fituation;  which 
was  probably  done  with  a  defign  to  allude  to  the  famous,  but 
indeed  impious,  and  blafphemous,  as  well  as  erroneous  cenfure, 
that  Alphonfus  the  Wife  [r/],  as  an  ajlronomer ,  was  known  to  pafs 
on  the  pofition  of  the  earth’s  axis,  and  on  the  then  received 
fy item  of  the  world:  the  error  of  which  latter,  together  with 
the  infant  ft  ate  of  fcience  at  that  time,  is  the  only  apology  for 
his  prefumption,  and  for  the  rath  conclufions  he  was  induced 
to  form,  if  any  apology  can  be  made  ;  as  the  fhameful  and 
blafphemous  manner  in  which  he  thought  fit  to  exprefs  himfelf, 
and  to  convey  his  doubts,  is  the  only  excufe  that  can  be  made 
for  the  proceedings  againfl  him.  Whatever  was  the  origin  of 
this  badge,  it  certainly  belongs  to  Portugal,  and  determines  the 
original  property  of  this  piece. 

[i]  See  Pufendorf’s  Introdu&ion,  v.  1.  p.  61. 
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The  third  device,  and  that  which  fixes  the  date  of  this  cannon*, 
is  a  fhield  (fig.  IX.)  containing  a  cypher  of  three  letters ;  which 
at  firft  light  might,  on  account  of  a  flaw  in  the  brafs,  be  iup- 
pofed  to  be  F  G  R  ;  but,  on  a  dole  and  careful  examination,, 
appear  manifefily  to  be  F  C  R,  and  cannot  poffibly  be  con¬ 
ceived  to  have  belonged  to  any  king  of  Portugal  whatever* 
whofe  name  we  have  in  the  lift  of  them,  except  to  Ferdinand, 
the  fon  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  who  came  to  the  crown  in  the  year 
iq6S,  and  to  whom  it  might  belong  with  the  utmoft  pro¬ 
priety. — For  this  king,  being  the  fon  of  Beatrice,  lifter  to 
Sancho  IV.  king  of  Caftile,  did,  on  the  acceflion  of  Henry  the 
baftard  to  that  crown,  (who  came  to  it  by  the  murder  of  Peter 
his  brother),  fet  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  to  fupport  it  i  and,  when  he  failed  in  this 
attempt,  and  had  loft  all  hopes  of  fucceeding  himfelf,^he  put 
John  Duke  of  Lancafter,  who  married  Conftance  of  Caftile,. 
the  daughter  of  Peter,  upon  afferting  a  right  to  that  crown  on 
his  part. — And  the  final  iftue  of  all  thefe  pretenfions  was ;  that, 
in  order  to  make  peace,  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
king  of  Portugal,  was  at  laft  married  to  John,  fon  of  Henry 
king  of  Caftile  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  iffue  of  this  match: 
fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  Portugal;  which  laid  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  moft  cruel  wars. 

CoNsiDEpaNG  all  thefe  circumftances,  nothing  can  be  more 
probable,  than  that,  on  fetting  up  this  claim,  Ferdinand  Ihould 
afliime  the  title  of  king  oj  Caftile  \  as  Edward  III.  on  a  fimilar 
occalion,  fome  few  years  before,  had  affumed  the  title  of  king 
of  France  ;  and  this  cypher  exactly  agrees  with  that  fuppofition,, 
for  it  may  be  read  mod  eafily, 

Ferdinandus  Cartel  las  Rex  ;; 

but  cannot  be  read  in  any  fuch  manner  as  to  fuit  with  the  ftyle 
and  character,  or  to  have  any  reference  to.  the  hiftorv,  of  any 
©ther  king  of  Portugal  whatever* 
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And  it  is  equally  probable,  that  as  he  chofe  to  a  flu  me  this 
title  aud  cypher,  fo  he  might  alfo  chufe  to  afllime  the  badge  of 
the  fphere,  as  alluding  to  his  defcent  from  Alphonfus  the  Wife, 
king  of  Cafile ,  by  Beatrice  the  wife  of  Alphonfus  III.  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  which  might  flill  further  ftrengthen  his  claim. 

If  I  am  right  in  thefe  conclusions,  it  will  follow,  that  as 
Ferdinand’s  pretenftons  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  were  fupported 
for  fo  Short  a  time  only,  and  then  given  up  abfolutely ;  that  this 
cannon  mud  probably  have  been  call:  in  fome  part  of  that  fhort 
period,  and  that  it  was  foon  loft,  before  the  avowal  of  the  claim 
was  quite  laid  aftde ;  and  therefore,  moft  probably,  from  on  board 
fome.  of  the  fhips  that  came  to  negociate  the  buflnefs  with  John 
Duke  of  Lancafter. 

It  may  indeed  be  obje&ed,  that  cannon  made  of  brafs  were 
not  introduced  into  England  till  long  after  this  time;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  they  were  purchafed  from  foreign  parts  long 
before  they  were  caft  here  ;  and  the  Portuguefe,  being  the  firft 
and  earlieft  moft  confiderable  navigators  in  Europe,  may  eafily 
be  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  them  long  before  the  Englifh. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  hiflory  of,  and  thefe  are  the  heft  conjectures 
I  am  able  to  form,  with  regard  to  this  remarkable  piece  of  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  and  having  given  a  faithful  account  of  it,v-H  leave  others 
to  determine  how  far  I  am  right,  or  may  be  miftaken.  I  have 
only  to  add  a  few  circumftances,  relating  to  the  condition  it  is 
in  at  prefent. 

The  handle,  which  is  iron,  and  the  fwivel  which  is  alfo  iron, 
are  both  much  corroded  and  injured;  but  the  barrel  ol  the  gun 
itfelf,  which  is  of  brafs,  is  very  little  afledled  by  lying  fo  long 
in  the  fea,  and  is  nearly  as  entire  as  ever;  fo  well  does  this 
metal  maintain  its  durability,  amidft  the  falts  of  the  fea,  as  well 
as  amidft  thofe  of  the  air,  and  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  even 
proverbially,  as  Horace  mentions  it, 

X  2  But 
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But,  although  the  barrel  is  not  corroded,  yet  it  is  .partly 
covered  with  a  thick  incruftation,  as  rcprefented  fig.  I.  formed 
of  (hells,  mixed  with  gravel  and  kind,  and  rendered  as  hard  as 
a  rock;  which  is  a  proof  that  a  fpecies  of  petrifaction  is  con¬ 
tinually  going  on,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  on  our  coafts,  in  a 
manner  fimilar  to  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Donati,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Adriatic;  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfactions  [e "]. 

Ti-ie  (hells  are  chiefly  pedlens,  cockles,  limpets,  andmufclesr 
vermiculi,  and  balani ;  together  with  one  buccinum,  and 
one  oyfter;  and  they  are  fo  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  ftony 
matter,  and  incorporated  with,  and  hardened  by  if,  that  this 
incruftation  might  very  well  pafs  for  a  foffil  body,  and  be  fup- 
pofed  to  come  out  of  a  mine,  rather  than  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  It  particularly  refembles,  in  fubftance,  the  foffils  found 
near  Chipenham  in  Wiltftnre.  I  thought  this  eircumftance, 
on  account  of  its  curiofity,  not  unworthy  to  be  juft:  mentioned. 

And,  on  the  occalion  of  giving  an  account  of  this  old  Piece  of 
Ordnance,  I  cannot  omit  juft  adding,  that,  till  lad  year,  there 
was,  at  the  place  called  the  Fort,  at  Margate  in  Kent,  a  very 
large  old  iron  cannon,  of  extraordinary  length,  which  had  the 
date  1354  upon  it;  and  therefore  was,  very  probably,  one  of 
the  very  pieces  ufed  by  Edward  III.  at  the  battle  of  Ponftiers  in. 
1 3  5  ^  »  which  was  one  of  the  firft  occafions  on  which  they  were 
introduced  into  the  field  in  Europe;  the  battle  of  Crefti,  in 
J346,  being  faid  to  be  the  very  firft.— This  piece  had  alfo,  on 
its  muzzle,  a  deep  mark  of  a  blow  received  from  fome  other 
cannon  ball,  and  therefore  muft  probably  have  been  in  much, 


jb]  Vol.  XLIX.  p.  588-90. 
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fervice  afterwards;  but  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  it  was  laft  year 
taken  away  in  order  to  be  melted  down. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  great  refpedl, 

■  Your  molt  obedient  humble  lervant, 

EDWARD  KING, 


♦ . 


Tha 
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The  Dimensions  of  the  Gun  are  as  follows: 


Whole  length  of  the  piece  - 

Length  of  the  gun  from  the  muzzle  to  the  breech 

Length  of  the  barrel  to  the  fet-off  - 

Length  of  the  fet-off^  or  of  the  chamber  on  the  outfide 

Breadth  of  the  chamber  on  the  outfide,  at  bottom 

Breadth  of  the  chamber  on  the  outfide,  at  top 

Length  of  the  handle  - 

Diftance  of  the  trunnions  from  the  muzzle 

Length  of  the  chamber  within  - 

Width  of  the  chamber,  at  the  lower  part 

Width  of  the  chamber,  at  the  upper  part 

Depth  of  the  chamber  at  bottom,  i.  e.  next  the  handle 

Depth  of  the  chamber  at  top,  i.  e.  next  the  barrel 

Thicknefs  of  the  Tides  of  the  chamber  from  if  to  | 

Thicknefs  of  chamber  at  the  bottom,  next  the  handle 

Thicknefs  of  barrel  at  bottom,  next  the  chamber 

Bore  of  barrel  at  the  lower  end  - 

Bore  of  barrel  at  the  mouth  -  - 

Length  of  trunnions  - 

Diameter  of  trunnions  - 

Diameter  of  muzzle  - 

Diameter  at  the  fmall  ring  - 

Diameter  at  ro  inches  diftance  - 

Diameter  at  1  ft.  10  inch,  diftance  - 

Diameter  at  trunnions  ----- 


Feet. 

Inches. 

7 

IO 

5 

2 

3 

6 

1 

8 

0 

H 

0 

6f 

2 

8 

3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

5? 

0 

4  i 

0 

41 

0 

4i 

0 

if 

0 

2§ 

0 

2 

0 

2,4 

0 

If 

0 

iof 

0 

3 

0 

4!  , 

0 

2f 

0 

3* 

0 

0 

4,! 
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Feet. 


Diameter  at  fet-off  -  - 

Diameter  of  handle  - 

Diameter  of  knob  ----- 
Diftance  of  fquare  holes  from  bottom  of  chamber 
Thefe  holes  are  fquare,  being  on  each  fide 
Diftance  of  mortife-hole  from  lower  end 
Length  of  the  fame  ----- 
Breadth  of  the  fame  -  - 

Length  of  the  chamber  excluftve  of  the  curved  part  1 
ne&t  the  barrel 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


Inches. 

6 

3 

51 

3>~si 

i>k 

5>t 

l 

h-rr 
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XIII.  Examination  of  the  mijlaken  Opinion  that 
Ireland  and  Thanet  were  void  of  Serpents .  By 
Mr.  Pegge. 


Head  Nov.  2i,  17 76. 


ri"1HERE  are  yet  many  points  in  natural  hi  (lory  which. 

JL  want  to  be  cleared.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
the  elephant  calls  its  teeth ;  the  bee-fanciers  have  lately  been 
very  generally  of  opinion,  that  the  working  bees  are  of  no  lex; 
but  as  this  is  contrary  to  analogy,  or  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature 
in  her  produ&ions,  it  has  been  called  in  queftion,  and  writh 
much  appearance  of  reafon,  infomuch  that  this  matter  wants 
to  be  better  afcertained. 

It  is  partly  through  irremediable  ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
of  things,  and  partly  through  our  ofcitancy  in  not  enquiring 
into  them  and  confidering  them  as  we  ought,  when  we  have  it 
in  our  power,  that  fo  much  credulity  and  fuperftition  has  arifen 
in  the  world. 

Not  to  purfue  any  further  this  fubjecl,/ which  would  not  be 
fo  proper  for  this  Society, )Solinus  writes  concerning  the  Ifle  of 
Thanet,  “  Thanatos  imula  alluitur  freto  Gallico :  a  Britanniae 
continente  aefluario  tenui  feparata ;  frumentarijs  campis  felix, 

“  et 
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44  et  gleba  uberi:  nec  tantum  fibi  foli,  verum  et  alijs  falubris 
“  locis  ;  11am  cum  ipfa  nullo  ferpatur  angue ,  afportata  inde  terra, 
“  quoquo  gentium  inve&a  fir,  angues  necat  [*].”  And  fo  the 
id  and  is  fuppofecTto  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Creek  word 
reive?, DeathSfif.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  tiue 
etymon,  fince,  as  Mr.  Lewis,  who  lived  long  there,  obferves, 
it  does  not  accord  with  matter  of  fad,  that  the  ifland  affords  no 
fn  akes  [c~\ ;  and  therefore  it  rather  borrowed  its  name,  as  the 
lame  gentleman  fuggefts,  from  bene,  a  fire,  or  beacon\d],  with 
which  it  much  abounded  [e]. 

If  you  afk  how  it  happened  that  the  iile  acquired  the  high 
privilege  of  being  exempt  from  fnakes  or ferpents  [ /];  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  was  thought  to  enjoy  that  prerogative;  John 
de  Trevifa,  the  tranflator  of  Higden’s  Polychronicon,  will  in¬ 
form  you,  without  fcruple,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  bl effing 
of  St.  Auguffine,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  firft  landed 
there,  when  he  came  to  convert  the  Saxons.  46  It  is  lup- 
44  poled  that  this  Iflonde,  fays  he,  was  haiowed  and  blyffied  of 
44  baynte  Auftyn,  the  fyrft  Dodtour  of  Englyffie  men,  for  there 
44  he  arryved  fvrfl  [g].”  This,  indeed,  is  not  exactly  agreeable 
to  his  author,  who  only  fays,  the  ifland  obtained  its  fertility 
from  the  Saint.  Trevifa’ s  notion,  however,  prevailed,  being- 
propagated  by  Caxton  in  his  defcription  of  England  jT],  and 
is,  at  this  day,  believed  by  many. 

fa]  Cap.  25. 

[3]  Higden,  Polychron.  p.  195.  Edit.  Gale. 

[y]  Hift.  of  the  Me  of  Thanet,  p.  2. 

\d]  Ibid.  p.  t. 

jy]  See  the  old  chart  in  Lewis. 

[_/"]  This  is  the  word  in  Higden. 

[£•]  Trevifa,  fob  !xiv.  b.  Edit.  1527,  or  Higden,  p.  195. 

[/?]  Lewis,  p.  7. 
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Let  us  now  fee  how  it  fares  with  Ireland,  for  this  is 
fuppofed,  in  like  manner,  to  be  void  of  venomous  creatures. 
“  What  is  mod  uncommon,  fays  Sir  James  Ware,  and  hardly 
granted  by  God  to  any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
*<•  this  lftand  does  not  nourijh  any  venemous  creature ,  not  though  it 
a  were  imported  into  it  from  another  country  [/]•”  And  this 
opinion  was  in  fa6t  very  aticiertt  [k],  and  was  thought  lo  in¬ 
dubitable  a  charafteridic  of  the  country,  that  a  controverfy 
aridng,  as  Giraldus  Cambrends  relates,  whether  the  Ifle  of  Man 
belonged  to  Britain  or  Ireland,  it  was  adjudged  to  appertain  to 
the  former,  becaufe  it  admitted  of  venomous  creatures  [/]. 
Now  as  the  matter  of  fa£l  was  thus  currently  credited,  fo  the 
original  caufe  of  it,  that  their  Patron  St.  Patrick  expelled  all 
noxious  animals  out  of  the  illaud,  was  as  uni.verfally  believed, 
and  that  he  did  it  by  means  of  his  f  aff.  The  legend  fays, 
that  Patrick,  on  the  approach  of  Lent,  withdrew  into  a  high 
mountain  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Connaught,  that  he  faded' 
there  forty  days,  and  44  that  to  this  place  he  gathered  together 
“  the  feveral  tribes  of  ferpents  and  venomous  creatures,  and 
“  drove  them  headlong  into  the  weftern  ocean  ;  and  that  from 
«  hence  hath  proceeded  that  exemption,  which  Ireland  enjoys* 
from  all  poifonous  reptiles  [w].”  And  then  as  to  the  in- 
drument,  Giraldus  exprefsly  fays  44  per  quam  [ Baculum  Jefu], 
44  vulgari  opinione,  San 61  us  Patricius  venemofos-  ah  infulat 
44  vermes  ejecit  [»].** 

[i]  Sir  James  Ware’s  Antiq.  of  Ireland,  p.  169.  228. 

[£]  Beda  I,  c.  1.  Gir.  Cambrenfis  I.  c.  23.  Gul.  Neubrig..  p.  192.  See 
aifo  Sir  James  Ware  I.  p.  15. 

[/]  Gir.  Camb.  II.  c.  1,5. 

\tn]  Sir  James  Ware  I.  p.  i^i.. 

[*.]  Gir.  Cambr,  III.  c.  34. 
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Now  what  occafion  is  there  for  any  miraculous  operations  in 
thefe  cafes?  for  any  ftiperftitious  notions,  or  incredible  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  when  the  fadfs,  fuppofing  them  to  be  real,  can  be  fo 
readily  accounted  for,  upon  the  flighted  confideration,  from 
the  common  courfe  and  nature  of  things?  Thanet  and  Ireland 
are  both  of  them  iflands  ;  Thanet  was  more  completely  fuch 
formerly  than  at  prefent,  the  Tenlade  or  JVantfume ,  which 
feparates  it  from  the  continent,  having  been  three  furlongs 
broad  in  venerable  Bede’s  time[o],  Solinus,  again,  as  above 
cited,  exprefsly  mentions  its  exemption  from  venomous  animals, 
long  before  St.  Auguftine  arrived  there,  fo  that  the  interpofition 
of  the  Saint  is  manifeftly'  excluded.  He  notes  the  exemption 
alfo,  in  refpedt  of  Ireland,  as  is  rightly  obferved  by  Sir  James 
Ware,  before  St.  Patrick  was  born  [p\.  Wherefore  regarding 
the  two  places  as  iflands,  it  feems  to  be  no  more  than  natural, 
that  they  fhould  be  deftitute  of  noxious  animals.  It  was  fo  in 
Crete,  where  Solinus  tells  us,  there  were  neither  wolves,  foxes, 
nor  ferpents  [<7]  ;  and  in  Ebufus,  as  both  he  and  Pliny  relate  j>]. 
Whereupon,  it  may  be  properly  obferved,  that  ferpents  were 
abfent  from  Crete  for  the  fame  reafon  that  wolves  and  foxes 
were,  becaufe  it  being  an  ifland,  they  could  not  get  thither 
of  themfelves,  and  nobody  would,  certainly,  be  at  the  trouble 
of  conveying  or  tranfporting  them.  Diofcorides  and  Apuleius, 
indeed,  contend,  that  the  abfence  of  poifonous  animals  from 

[0]  See  Mr.  Lewis,  p.  46.  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  formerly  there 
might  be  no  venomous  creatures  in  the  ifland,  for  this  reafon,  though  there  are 
now.  Ireland,  continuing  under  the  fame  circumftances  as  anciently,  is,  I  fup- 
pofe,  deftitute  of  them  at  this  time. 

[p]  Sir  James  Ware  I.  p.  15.  from  Solinus,  cap.  25. 

j  See  alfo  Aelian.  H.  Anim.  III.  c.  32. 

[r]  Solinus,  cap,  26.  Plin.  Nat.  Hill.  VIII.  c.  58* 
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Crete  was  owing  to  the  powerful  alexipharmical  property  of 
the  herb  dittany,  which  poflefled  an  extraordinary  virtue  in  that 
ifland  fj]^  but  few  people,  I  apprehend,  will  think  that  an 
adequate  caufe ;  however  it  may  be  fome  fatisfadlion  to  thole 
that  do,  to  find  it  matched  by  the  Indian  tree  called  Parebon , 
of  which  a  large  piece,  according  to  Ctelias,  would  attradl 
lambs  and  oxen  and  birds  [f],  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Cretan  dittany  repelled  the  wolves  and  loxes  and  ferpents,  fo 
that  it  was  ufed  in  fowling. 

Venomous  creatures  are  propagated  no  otherwife  than  by  their 
own  fpecies,  (notwithftanding  what  Diodorus  Siculus  fays  of  the 
Ifle  of  Rhodes),  and  therefore  one  may  well  luppofe  that  many 
other  iflands  in  the  world,  perhaps  mo  ft  of  them,  may  be  free 
from  them,  as  well  as  Thanet  and  Ireland,  Crete  and  Ebufus. 
As  to  Rhodes,  called  formerly  c<piov<m[u ),  and  any  other  iflands 
called  by  the  fame  name  [w],  thefe  are  Angularities,  which 
conclude  nothing  againft  general  appearance. 

I  come  now  to  Ireland  in  particular;  the  country  is  ex¬ 
tremely  w’et  and  very  unfavourable  for  foflering  reptiles  of  the 
ferpentine  kind,  which  always  flourifh  mod  in  dry  and  warm 
climates;  for  which  reafon,  they  never  appear  here  in  England, 

[5]  Meurfij  Creta,  p.  3. 

[/]  CtefL'S  Indica,  p.  660.  Edit.  Gronov.  And  Apollonius,  Hi  ft.  Mirab.  17. 
quotes  the  paflage  from  that  work,  when  it  is  plain  the  xotpyGev  grew  in  India, 
and  not  in  Gete;  and  therefore  in  Hefychiuc,  where  we  have  7rotpri&ov,  7rxpoc  KPHII 
tj,  we  ought,  certainly,  to  read,  'nupr&ov,  rapa  JCTHST A  ^vAov  tj.  That  from 
Cielias  and  Hefychius,  Apollonius  (hould  be  amended  zap^o]/  for  7r And 
lady,  that  what  Meurfius  fays  in  his  Creta ,  p.  108,  and  ad  Apollonium,  of  this 
tree’s  being  a  produ&ion  of  that  ifland,  ought  to  be  expunged,  it  being  not  a 
native  of  that  place,  but  of  India. 

[A  Bochau,  Geogr.  Sacr.  III.  c.  6.  Meurfii  Rhodu',  p.  4. 

[_ui\  Ibid.  Pc.  11.  Lib.  I.  c.  35.  Meurf.  Cypr.  p.  8. 
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till  towards  the  approach  oi'  fummer.  B<  de  indeed  lays,  Ireland 
excelled  Britain  in  the  ferenity  and  falubrity  of  irS  air,  but 
Giraldus  Cambrenlis,  who  had  been  in  the  country,  contrad-cls 
him  flatly  in  that  [x],  and  elfewhere  [jy]  fpeaks  of  its  being  greatly 
fubiect  to  rain,  which  I  prefume  is  the  truth. 

The  reful t  feems  to  be,  that  when,  in  perilling  our  ancient 
authors,  the  learned  antiquary  meets  with  narrations  bordering 
upon  the  marvelous,  the  fir  A:  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  examine 
into  the  reality  of  the  fads  in  the  bell:  manner  he  can,  and  after 
that  maturely  to  weigh  and  confider,  whether  the  appearances 
related  are  not  capable  of  being  fatisfa&orily  refolved  from 
fecond  caufes,  without  having  recourfe  to  preternatural  efficients 
and  operations  ;  a  method  of  proceeding  not  only  very  rational 
in  itfelf,  but  which  will  probably  deliver  him,  in  many  inftances, 
from  much  folly  and  fuperflition,  incidental  to  vulgar  and  un¬ 
thinking  minds. 

[*]  Gir.  Cambr.  T.  c.  3. 

[>]  idemJ  f  c«  5- 
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XIV.  Particulars  cf  the  Difcovery  of  feme  ancient 
Gold  Coins  at  Fenwick  Cajile  in  Northumberland. 

WEN  Salufbury  Brereton,  efq.  exhibited  February  i, 


KJ  1776,  a  very  fair  noble  of  Edward  IIId.  rendered  curious 
on  account  of  the  particulars  of  the  difcovery,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  attending  it. 

It  was  found  the  laft  fummer,  together  with  feveral  hundred 
more,  (all  in  excellent  prefervation)  at  Fenwick  Cattle  in  Nor¬ 
thumberland.  1  hey  had  been  depotited  in  an  open  ftone  cheff, 
covered  with  fand  twelve  inches  deep;  the  cheft  was  placed  over 
the  arch  of  a  cellar  door  which  Hood  immediately  under  the 
flags  of  the  threfhold  of  the  caftle  gate. 

This  caftle  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancettors  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  [rz],  who  was  attainted,  and  executed  for  treafon  in 
1 696. 

[<2]  Fenwick  tower,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Fenwicks,  is  in 
Stamfordham  parifh,  on  the  North  fide  of  the  Roman  Wall.  One  of  the  Fen¬ 
wicks  has  an  old  crofs-legged  figure  in  that  church.  Of  this  family  Thomas 
held  it  t.  Henry  III.  Robert  33  Edw.  L  John  high-fheriff  of  Northumberland, 
32  Rich.  II.  It  continued  in  the  family  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.  when  it  was  fold  to  Sir  William  Blackett,  of  Newcaflle,  bart.  by 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was  beheaded  for  the  ailaffination  plot  1696.  Wallis’s 
Hift.  of  Northumberland  II.  157.  159. 
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It  appears  from  a  very  ancient  manufcript[3],  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Sir  Walter  Blackett,  bart.  that  in  the  year  1360,  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  made  an  inroad  into  Northumberland  ;  and, 
among  other  ravages  and  depredations,  furprized  and  carried 
off  from  Hexham  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Fenwick 
Caftle  flood)  the  two  fons  of  Sir  John  Fenwick.  We  do  not 
find  that  Sir  John  long  furvived  the  misfortune;  and  the  fons, 
it  feems,  were  continued  feveral  years  prifoners  in  Scotland. 
It  is  therefore  prefumed,  and  with  great  probability,  that  Sir 
John  had,  in  a  neighbourhood  lo  much  expofed  to  incurfions, 
and  for  greater  fecurity  in  thofe  troublefome  times,  taken  that 
method  of  concealing  his  treafure,  which  made  no  incon- 
iklerable  amount  in  thofe  days,  and  was  the  more  fcarce  and 
curious  as  being  a  novel  and  valuable  fpecies  of  Englifh  coinage; 
and  that  only  he  himfelf  was  privy  to  the  concealment  and 
the  manner  of  it.  In  this  fituation  it  remained  unknown,  at 
lead  unmoved,  till  the  laid  fummer,  when  it  was  accidentally 
difcovered,  by  taking  down  and  demolifhing  the  whole  building. 

What  may  have  alfo  further  contributed  to  prevent  an 
earlier  difcovery,  was  a  marriage,  which  took  place  in  1395, 
between  the  grandfon  of  this  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  the  heirels- 
of  Sir  John  Wallington  ;  for,  upon  this  marriage,  the  young 
couple  redded  wholly  upon  the  Wallington  eflate,  in  the  family 
manfion  ;  and  Fenwick  caftle,  being  deferted,  was  ufed  only  as 
an  habitation  for  the  main  tenant  to  the  neighbouring  lands*. 
But  thefe  lands,  and  the  caftle,  have  fmce  become  the  pro- 

jy-j  There  is  a  miftake  in, the  chronology  of  this  MS.  David  was  taken  prifoner, 
1347,  releafed  1358,  on  condition  of  a  ten  years  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,, 
and  he  died  1370.  (Rapin  IV.  270.  29c.  329.)  The  ravages  which  he  com¬ 
mitted  in  Northumberland,  for  two  months,  were  about  1342..  Ib  254. 
3uchan.  1X..C,  32., 
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perty  of  Sir  Walter  Blackett;  who,  on  account  of  the  ruinous 
flate  of  the  building,  was  induced,  a  few  months  pad:,  to  take 
down  and  demolifh  the  whole  of  it;  in  confequence  of  which 
the  difcovery  of  the  concealed  treafure  was  made.  It  is  averted, 
and  believed  to  be  an  undoubted  fa£t,  that  feveral  hundred  of 
thefe  coins  had  been  fecreted,  and  carried  off  by  the  labourers 
employed  in  pulling  down  the  caftle. 


XV.  A further 
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A  a  7  '‘1  — 

XV.  further  Account  of  fome  ancient  Roman  In¬ 
fer  ip  t  ions  >  lately  obferved  in  the  Provinces  of  Iftria 
and  Dalmatia,  and  alfo  in  Italy,  with  Re/narks. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Rev .  Dr.  Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
and  Prefdent  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries ,  from 
John  Strange,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  his  MajeJly  s  Ref  dent 
at  Venice. 


Read  Dec.  19,  1776. 


I 


S  I  R, 


TH  E  Society  having  been  pleafed  to  infert,  among  their 
printed  tra&s*,  the  letter  which  I  lately  did  myfelf  the 
honour  to  addrefs  to  you,  concerning  fome  ancient  Roman  In** 
feriptions,  collected  a  few  years  fince  by  the  learned  Abbef 
Fortis,  in  a  tour  through  Iftria  and  Dalmatia ;  I  perfuade  my-f 
felf  that  a  further  account  of  other  fimilar  remains  of  antiquity# 
fince  communicated  to  me,  chiefly  from  thofe  parts,  by  the 
Erne  gentleman,  will  alfo  prove  agreeable.  I  am  therefore 
encouraged  in  the  prefent  communication,  which  1  alfo  hope 
will  prove  acceptable  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Society,  (hould 
you  think  proper  to  recommend  it  to  them.  I  o  do  the  learned 

*  Archseol.  vol.  TIT.  p.  337 — 349* 
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(  • 

Abbe  juftice,  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  a  verbal  tranflation  of 
the  letter  he  lately  wrote  me  on  the  lubjectj  and  which  is 
as  follows: 

44  Sir, 

“  The  defire  I  have  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 

towards  the  laudable  views  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
“  London,  encourages  me  to  communicate  to  you  a  few  other 
44  inedited  ancient  Roman  Infcriptions,  which  I  collected  chiefly 
44  in  my  late  tour  in  Dalmatia. 

44  In  the  city  of  Veglia,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland 
4t  of  that  name,  and  was  formerly  called  Curieta,  and  in  later 
44  times  Bee  la,  in  the  wall  of  the  town-houfe  is  a  done  of 
44  Grecian  marble,  on  which  is  carved  the  following  infeription: 

T.  PITIVS  T.  F.  MARVLLVS 
DECVRION.  DECRETO 

PVBLICE  ELATVS  ET  SEPVLTVS  EST. 

\ 

44  Many  other  fragments  of  infcriptions,  and  large  pieces  of 
44  the  fame  marble,  are  feen  fcattered  about  the  town  ;  but 
44  that  before  mentioned  is  the  only  one  that  appeared  to  me  to 
44  merit  attention,  from  the  uncommon  honoui  decreed  lo  be 
44  fhewn  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  citizens,  who  may  be 
44  fuppofed  to  have  merited  it. 

44  In  the  city  of  Arbe,  alfo  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  that 
44  name,  which  is  near  Veglia,  was  found  the  following  in- 
44  feription,  which  has  fince  been  removed  to  Venice,  and  is 
44  now  in  the  Nani  collection. 


NYMPH  IS. 
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NYMPHIS.  AVO.  SACRVM 
GRAECIVS.  LEO.  AQ\AM  QV AM.  NV 
LVS.  AjTlQVORVM.  IN.  CIVITATE. 

FVISSE  MEMINERIT.  INVENTAM. 

1MPENDIO.  EX.  VOLV 
.  GRiECI  RVFI  C.  V.  PATRON. 

DICAVIT 

#  .  .  .  T.'POMPEIANO  II.  COS.  VI.  IDVS. 

NOV. 

46  The  inferiptions  obfervable  at  Zara  and  Spalatro  have 
44  been  already  publifhed  in  different  collections.  The  old 
44  city  walls  are  frill  in  tolerable  prefervation,  confidering  their 
44  great  antiquity,  and  extend  between  Zara  and  Scardona  up 
44  the  continent.  I  have  given  a  plan  of  them  in  the  firff 
44  volume  of  my  travels  in  Dalmatia.  Among  the  many  loofe 
4C  Rones  fcattered  about  this  city,  I  obferved  only  the  following 
44  infeription,  of  no  great  confequence  indeed,  but  which  I, 
44  however,  bought  on  the  fpot,  and  removed  it  to  Padua,  to 
44  increafe  the  collection  of  my  learned  friend  Sig.  Marfilli, 
44  profeifor  of  botany  in  that  univerfity. 

d.  m. 

M.  CORAELIO 
evtichiano  c 
ORAELIA  PAULIN 
A  PATRI  PIEN 
TISSIMO 
FE 

44  The  ruins  of  Salona,  though  often  vifited  by  curious 
44  ftrangers,  ftill  continue  to  offer  new  objects  to  them,  and  to 

Z  3  “  its 
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«  its  barbarous  inhabitants.  On  my  arrival  there,  an  inex- 
“  orable  ftone- cutter  was  aftually  demoliftiing  four  large  (tones, 
“  from  w  hich,  however,  I  made  fhift  to  copy  the  following 
“  inferiptions : 

L.  CAESIVS  L.  F. 

CAM.  BASS V-S 
DOMO  .  PISAVRI. 

VET.  LEG'.  VII.  C.  P.  F. 

AN.  LIII.  STIP.  XXXIII. 

H.  S.  E.  T.  F.  I.  H.  P. 


IN.  F.  P.  VI.  IN.  A.  P.  X. 

<<  The  (lone  on  which  the  foregoing  infeription  was  carved, 
“  meafured  near  fix  feet  in  length,  and  above  the  inferiptipn 
“  was  obfervable  a  half  bufto,  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  in 
“  high  relief,  and  of  the  natural  fize;  and  again,  above  this 
“  butt,  a  final  1  frieze,  in  which  were  reprefented  feveral  in- 
“  flruments  of  agriculture,  mixed  with  foliage,  &c.  The  two 
“  following  inferiptions  were  likewife  adorned  with  their 
“  refpeflive  reliefs,  but  they  were  broken  unfortunately  by 
“  the  barbarity  of  thofe  into  whofe  hands  they  had  fallen: 

c.  LVCRETIVS 

SIGNIF.  LEG.  VII. 

-  C.  P.  F.  DOM.  VERONA. 

AN.  XLV.  STIP.  XXVI. 

DE  SVO  PEC V L 10.  E.  I.  SIBI. 

ET.  PRIMO.  SVO.  C VR AM. 

EGERVNT.  FRATER.  ET 

CHRESTVS.  LIB. 

IN,  FR.  P.  X.  IN.  AGR.  P.  XX. 


“  The 
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“  The  following  infcription  probably  belongs  to  the  fame 
“  foklier  before  his  preferment: 

C.  LVCRETIVS 

VET.  LEG.  VII.  C.  P.  F. 

DOMO.  VERONA.  V.  F. 

SIBI.  ET.  PROVINCIALI.  F.  ET 
FIRMILLAE.  ET.  TYCHE.  LIB. 

SVISQVE.  OMNIBVS. 

IN.  FR.  P.  X.  IN.  AGR.  P.  XX. 

“  The  characters  of  the  above  three  infcriptions  are  of  the 
“  beft  kind,  and  in  the  higheft  prefervation.  The  next  is  on 
“  a  Rone  nearly  of  the  fame  f  ze ;  but  the  characters  are  in- 
“  ferior,  and  rather  damaged  by  time. 

L,  FABIVS.  L.  F.  SAT VR. 

NINVS.  VET.  LEG.  VII.  P.  C,  F, 

V.  Fi  SIBI.  ET.  CLAVDIAE.  LI. 

CLAVDI.  A1YPI.  L.  CAESARIS. 

LIBERTAE.  EVCHE.  H.  S.  S. 

LOC.  DON.  C.  TITIVS 

REST  ITVT  V S  AMICVS. 

H.  M.  H.  N.  S. 

“  In  the  walls  of  the  city  Almifla,  the  antient  Oeneum ,  famous, 
“  even  at  prefent,  for  its  excellent  wine,  I  faw  the  underwritten 
“  infcription  * 


AV RELIVE 
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AVRELIVS 

4 

NIGRINVS 

IERC.  AVG. 

CRATERE. 

•  •  t  • ! 

u  At  Macarfka,  which  may  perhaps  be  derived  from  the 
<£  Ratancum  of  Pliny,  Rhoetinum  of  Dio,  and  Muchirum  of 
ct  Procopius,  called  alfo  Mu c arum,  the  following  long  in- 
66  fcription  has  been  dug  up ;  fince  which,  however,  it  has  re- 
“  mained  unnoticed,  as  I  believe. 

D.  M. 

LICINIA  PRIMA  ET 
LICINIVS  GERON 
TIVS  LICINIO  CRE 
SCENTI  CONI VX  ET  FI 
LIVS  AD  VC  INTREPI 
DANTIS  AETATIS  PAT 
RI  CVI  NON  LICVIT 
INFANTIAMA  EIVS 
AD  SVOS  ANNOS  PER. 

DVCERE  PIO  ET  BENE 
MERENTI  ET  OMNIV 
M  AMATORI  SVORVM 
ETAMICORVM  DIGNO 
HVNC  TITVLVM  POSVEa£. 

<<  This  infcription  is  of  the  lower  times,  as  is  evident  from 
“  the  characters,  as  well  as  the  ^orthography.  Another,  of  a 
“  better  age,  ferves  for  a  family  grave-hone  in  the  church  of 
“  Saint  Barbara  at  Zaoflrog.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  ortho- 
“  graphy,  and  for  the  mention  of  the  mumciplum  Novenfe ,  the 

“  veftiges 
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f  / 

“  veftiges  of  which  are  yet  feen,  not  far  from  thence,  within 
64  land,  at  a  place  called  Runovich. 

AVRELIO  VTE 
VRIO  DEC.  M 
VNICIP.  NOVEN 
S  IV1VDEY  VNC 
TO.  ANN.  XXX. 

AVREL.  VTVR. 

LAY  RAT  R I.  PI 
ISSIMO  P. 

u  The  ruins  of  Narona  did  not  afford  me  fuch  inferiptions 
“  as  I  had  reafon  to  expert  from  the  many  fragments  of 
“  columns,  friezes,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  buildings  that 
“  I  difeovered  on  my  approach  towards  it.  There  are,  however, 
“  the  fragments  of  feveral ;  moftly  fepulchral,  and  of  little 
u  note ;  among  which  is  alfo  the  following : 

D.  S..  I.  O.  M. 

AETERNO  SACR 
VM.  CL  A.  MARC. 

.  .  F.  AC.  EXOPTION. 

....  BENEFICI A.  P. 

RjCIONI  •  •  • 

* 

So  far  the  learned  Abbe  with  his  Dalmatian  inferiptions ;  to 
which  he  fubjoins  a  few  others,  colle&ed  in  his  late  Appennine 
tour.  I  am  forry  that  this  tour  has  given  fo  little  fcope  for  his 
antiquarian  relearches ;  but  the  reafon  which  you  affign  is,  in 
reality,  the  true  one.  Italy  has  been  fo  thoroughly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  vifited  by  Antiquaries  of  all  countries,  that  it  is  no 

5  eafy 
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eafy  matter  to  make  new  difcoveries.  However  the  Abbe  com¬ 
municates  to  me  the  following  infcriptions,  which  he  conceives 
are  little  known,  or,  at  leaft,  not  to  be  found  among  the 
claffical  colle&ors.  For  thefe  he  is  principally  indebted  to  the 
late  celebrated  Monfignor  Bianchi,  or  Janus  Plancus ,  as  he  ufed 
to  ftile  himfelf,  of  Rimini,  who  had  eolle&ed  them,  among 
many  others  of  lefs  note,  in  the  courfe  of  late  years.  The 
infcriptions  are  as  follows : 

PANT  HEVM  SACRVM 
L.  VICRIVS  CYPAERVS  SEXVIR 
ET  SEXVIR  A  V GVST  A  LIS 


SALVTI  EX  VOTO 

Q.  PLAVTIVS.  IVSTVS.  AEDILIS.  ARIM 
N.  S.  ET.  CASSIAE.  THREPTES.  C.  S.  ET 
Q^PLAVTI.  VERECVNDI,  F.  S.  AEDEM.  SA.  DED. 
II.  & ,  S.  A.  H.  L.  Q^_  D.  R.  I.  N»  A. 


GEN 

collegI 

ARIMINENS. 
L.  MARIVS 
PEGEVS 

B .  M .  D*  D« 


M.  LIBER- 
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M.  LIBVRNIVS.  L.  F. 

M.  VETTIVS.  T.  F. 

EX.  D.  C.  MVRVM  PVB, 

FAC.  CVR. 


C  NONIO 
C.  F.  AN.  CAEPIAN 
EQVO  PVBL.  EX.  QV1N. 
decvrIs  .  IVDICV. 

PRAEF.  COH.  III.  BRITT.  .  . 

NVM.  VETERANOR.  .  .  . 
EQVTTATAE.  TRiB.  LEG.  I.  AD. 
TRICIS.  PIAE.  FID  ELIS.  PRAE.  .  . 
ALAE.  I.  ASTVRVM.  PRAEPOS.  .  . 
NVMERI.  EQVITVM.  ELECTOR  .  . 
EX  ILLYRICO 

C.  VALERIVS  SATVRNINVS  D  .  •  • 
ALAE.  I.  ASTVRVM.  PRAEF.  OPTIM. 

L •  D.  D.  D. 


C.  VETTI.  C.  L. 

*  ,  VICTWA 

SALVE. 


A  < i 


Vol.  V. 


IMP. 
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IMP.  NERVAE 
CAESARI  AVG.  III.  C  S 
T I  .  CLAVD1VS 
FELIX.  T.  P.  LOLLIVS 
PARIS  ALLECTORES 
CVLTORES  S1LVANI 
IDEM  .  IMMVN. 

But  to  compenfate  for  the  ill  fuccefs  of  my  friend  the  Abbes 
antiquarian  refearches  in  his  Apennine  tour,  concerning  which 
1  had  too  fanguinely  raifed  your  expe&ations,  I  avail  myfelf  of 
the  prefent  opportunity  to  communicate  to  you  fome  ac- 
quifitions  of  this  kind  from  another  quarter  of  Italy,  and  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  my  learned  and  ingenious  friend  Sir 
Roger  Newdigate.  This  gentleman,  during  his  fhort  hay  at 
Venice  lah  fummer,  obligingly  communicated  his  treafure  to 
me,  and  has  fince  indulged  me  in  the  pleafure  of  prefenting  it 
to  you,  Sir,  and  the  other  worthy  members  of  our  Society. 
His  refearches  particularly  refped  the  ancient  city  of  Aohe  in 
Savoy,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  defeription,  in  a  letter 
he  lately  favoured  me  with  fince-  his  return  to  England. 

(*  Aoste  is  fituated  on  the  conflux  of  the  Dora  Baltea ,  and 
“  another  torrent  which  rifes  at  the  foot  of  the  Grand  St. 
“  Bernard,  and  was  certainly  thought  of  great  confequence  by 
«<  the  Romans,  as  it  commands  two  great  paffes  of  the  Alps, 
“  that  of  le  Grand ,  and  of  le  Petit  St.  Bernard.  Its  form  is  an 
“  oblong  of  about  one  fquare  and  half  }  which  is  that  of  the  ordi- 
«  nary  hationary  camps ;  the  wall  remains  all  round  flanked  with 
**  fquare  towers,  and  is  built  of  rough  hones,  faced  with  good 
“  mafonry,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  though  in  many  the  fquare  hones 
“  have  been  carried  off  to  other  buildings.  The  hone  itfelf 

5  “  is 
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44  is  worthy  the  curiofity  of  naturalifts,  being  a  congeries  of 
44  leaves  petrified.  From  the  fide  of  Rome  the  approach  is 
44  very  fine;  a  good  modern  bridge  leads  to  the  triumphal  arch 
44  built  of  the  fame  hone,  and  of  which  1  herewith  fend  you  a 
44  beautiful  print,  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Piranefi.  Both 
44  fronts  of  it  are  alike,  and  the  order  is  continued  round  the 
44  flanks  which  have  three  columns.  How  the  Corinthian 
44  order  comes  tofinifh  with  regular  Dorick  entablature,  better 
44  Antiquaries  mud  account.  The  arch  is  fituated  at  the  end 
44  of  a  long  fuburb,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  city,  in 
44  a  ftrait  line.  Under  the  houfes  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
44  cient  bridge:  the  entrance  is  very  grand,  by  three  arches  of 
44  vaft  ftones,  but  little  ornamented.  You  enter  a  Iquare  Corps 
44  de  Garde ,  with  three  equal  and  correfponding  arches  towards 
44  the  city  ;  the  middle  arch  28  feet  wide.  A  ftrait  line  traverfed 
44  the  whole  length,  though  now  broken  about  the  center  by 
44  fome  modern  arches,  perhaps  on  the  foundations  of  thofe 
44  that  formed  the  prsetorium.  At  the  end  of  this  flreet  the 
44  foundations  of  three  other  arches  that  formed  the  other 
44  entrance  ftill  remain.  On  the  right,  as  you  enter,  are  very 
44  confiderable  ruins  of  a  theatre;,  one  flank  of  which  confifts 
44  of  three  rows  of  arches,  with  buttrefles,  and  is  covered  with 
44  a  fquare  cornice,  which  was  the  finifhing,  at  about  fifty  feet 
44  high.  One  arch  and  the  fquare  foundation  of  the  profcenium 
44  remain,  and  prove  it  to  be  a  theatre,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
44  of  all  the  people  of  the  place.  There  is  alfo  to  be  feen  a 
44  part  of  the  fquare  bafe  of  a  large  temple  and  many  lbu* 

44  terrains.”  • . . .  '  .  .1 

The  following  are  the  infcriptions  which  Sir  Roger  alfo 
favoured  me  with  at  the  fame  time,  and  which  he  copied  from 

A  a  a  -  the 
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the  colleflion  nt  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard;  but  the  Rones  are 
no  longer  remaining. 

iovi.  o.  M. 

GENIO  LOCI 
FORTVNAE 
REDVCI.  d 
TERENTIVS 


DEDICAVIT 

•  ■  i 

This  infeription  was  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  marble  found 
near  the  convent.  Sir  Roger  obferves,  that  Terentius  Varro, 
the  great  general  of  Augutfus,  who  conquered  the  Salafli,  pro¬ 
bably  built  the  triumphal  arch  on  that  occafion,  and  perhaps 
the  city  alfo  fora  garrifon  to  keep  them  in  obedience. 

..  RVSOCOESARI 

.  AVGVSTI  FILIO  DiVI  AVGVSTI 
.  EPOTI  DIVI  JVLII  PRONEPOTI 
..  VGVRI  PONTIFICI  QVESTORI 
.  LAMINI  AVGVSTALI  COS  II. 

.  RIBVNITI A  POTESTATE 

* . IIII  VALLIS 

POENINAE 

The  above  infeription  was  copied  from  a  manufeript  in 
the  convent, 


i.  o.  M.  poenino 

T.  MACRINVS  DE 
MOSTRATVS 
V,  S,  L,.  M, 

From: 


i 
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From  the  word  Poenlno  Sir  Roger  fays,  that  the  friars  of  the 
convent  are  very  confident  that  Hannibal  pafled  their  road. 
This  infcription  originally  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Maurice.  There  are  befides  many  other  fragments  of  in- 
fcriptions  about  Aofte,  with  the  following  words : 


.  .  .  DEO  PENINO 
.  .  .  IOVI  POENINO 
.  .  .  IOVI  PVOENINO 


There  is  alfo  ftill  exifling,  in  the  front  of  a  convent  near 
the  city,  the  infcription  copied  in  the  print.  Sir  Roger  further 
informs  me,  that  there  are  confiderable  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
in  the  mountains  near  Aofte,  which  he  had  not  the  opportunity 
to  vifit. 


'C,l 


'  i ,  u 
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.pi  f  r  r  *  * 

onlb  '  [■ ;  r{  .t.iiul 


I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

With  great  truth  and  efteem, 

rdilib 

’■  Dear  Sir, 

,  ,  ,  *  •  *  r  * 

Your  very  obedient  humble  Servant* 

JOHN  STRANGE. 

:  mrnor':  '  ;  .  .  ::  . 
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Venice,  April  20,  !776* 
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XVI.  Thomas 
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XVI.  Thomas  Morell  Honor atijfimo  Viro 

Daines  Barrington 

1  ,  j  •  •  * 
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Head  Jan.  9,  1777- 


ME  dudum  tibi,  vir  eruditiffime,  illam  etiam  alteram  Cor- 
brigienfem  infcriptionem  excutere,  et  cogitationes  meas 
refcribere  (mutuo  conferendi  gratia,  non  edendi)  pollicitnm 
fuiffe,  haud  diffiteor.  Sed  et  otium  et  materies  mihi  defuerunt. 
Si  enim  in  hac  infcriptione  aliquid  obfcuri,  aut  difficile  in- 
telle&u  ineffet,  quid  tuam  diligentiam,  quid  tuam  in  anti- 
quitatis  monnmentis  eruditionem  potuit  fugere?  Quin  et  Ja¬ 
cobus  Oberlinus,  in  orbis  antiqui  monumentis  fuis  illuftrati 
Prodromo,  rede  admonet,  quam  caute  lit  in  dijudicandis  inter- 
pretandifque  monumentis  verfandum.  Cum  verb  nomine  negli- 
gentiae  me  fufpe&um  efle  nollem,  en  tibi  pauca,  non  ad  aliquid 
novi  proferendum,  fed  ad  tuam  fententiam,  licut  prius,  con- 
firmandam,  commentata. 

Hgco cXu  Tvgtu  Aiooocpet  Awispsict. 

Alcidi  Tyrio  pofuit  Diodora  Sacerdos. 

Quod 
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Quod  alii  fuper  hac  infcriptione  7 ToXvQpvWvflu  fcripferunt,  id 
mi  hi  non  faceflit  negotium.  Ad  te  unum,  inquam,  tuamque 
fententiam  fpedo. 

Imprimis  igitur  has  duas  infcriptiones  efle  pares,  vel,  ut 
aiunt,  comites,  fatis  feliciter,  ut  mihi  videtur,  tu,  vir  doc- 
tiftime,  conjecifti*.  Equidem  quicunque  lint  Fulcher  et  Diodora , 
propria  natione,  live  genere,  live  affinitate,  conjundi :  Ut  ille 
AJlartae ,  five  Lunae ,  aram  dedicaffet,  hanc  etiam  Hercidi ,  live 
Soli,  aliam  dedicafle,  non  a  fide  prorfus  alienum  eft.  Etenim 
ft  Poetarum  involucra  tollamus,  Hercules  nihil  aliud  eft  quam 
Solis  vis,  poteftas,  et  varia  virtus,  in  inferiora  mundi  corpora; 
nec  non  labores.  ejus  duodecim  funt  totidem  zodiaci  ligna,  quae 
annuo  circuitu  fol  perambulat ;  unde  Grsecis  HpaitXzyc,  quaft 
nXtos,  aeris  decus  et  gloria ,  didus  ap.  Macrob.  1.  i.c.  20. 

Verum  enimvero  haec  eft  interpretatio  (pvenxn  live 
quatenus  nempe  Hercules  eft  fol.  Prater  quam  et  altera  eft: 
Is-opiycij,  quae  refert  ad  Heroem  Tyrium,  live  Aegyptium,  ft  non 
is  unus  idemque  fuerit.  Et  ipfts  Graecis  (ait  Otto,  p.  121)  hujus- 
vocis  ftgniftcatio  latebat;  unde  tarn  varias  et  frivolas  etymologias 
commenti  funt,  quarum  copiam  videre  eft  apud  Aelian.  I.  7. 
c.  32.  Cl.  Jacob  Bryant  dicit  Ourchol  idem  quod  Archal  et 
Arcles  Aegyptiis ;  Gr.  B^oucXric.  Lat.  Hercules.  Otto  nomen 
deducit  ex  Phoenicio  Rochel  mercator ,  et  articulo  demonftrativo 
He,  ut  fit  quaft  Herochel.  Quippe  Phoenicibus  et  Tyriis  qui 
navigandi  peritia  reliquas  gentes  fuperarunt,  Hercules  mer- 
catorum  et  peregrinantium  praefes  habebatur.  Herculem  a 
Tyriis  cultum  etiam  difcimus  ex  2  Macchab.  II.  18.  Ubi 
legas,  ut  impius  ille  facerdos  Hierofolymitanus  Jafou  miferit 
Tyrum  drachmas  argenti  trecentas  in  facrificium  Herculis. 
Nec  Tyriis  folum  Hercules  colebatur  fed  et  Sidoniis,  imo  cultus 

iis 
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■iis  (ut  Stribo  ait)  vAr  tPoxw  fupra  modum.  Denique  ilium 
fuifte  Tyri  Fepultum  docet  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

Porro  per  Apotheolin  Hercules  inter  deos  Vialea  relatus  eft. 
Famuli  ejuidem  in  Via  Appia  frequentia  falutantium  viatorum 
fervuifle  fcribit  Martial,  iii.47. 

Et  qua  pufilli  fervet  Herculis  fanutxj. 

TVoWtiyy  h,  &c.  ait  Dionyftus  Antiq.  I.  c.  40.  fc  In  multis 
etiam  aliis  Italiae  locis  templa  huic  deo  (Herculi)  funt  con- 
fecrata,  et  in  urbibus  ac  in  ipfis  Viis  arae  funt  ere&ae,  nee 
facile  reperias  alium  in  Italia  locum,  ubi  deus  ifte  non  colatur.” 
Sed  inter  aras  omnes  venetatione  praecipua  erat  ilia,  de  qua 
Virg.  Aen.  VIII.  270.  iV  ‘  j'  :  Jli-  '  ' 

,r  ■  .  '  '  .  '  *  .  fl  .  .  ■  .  r  /,  '  >  ’ ,  •  Si'.'-  V  .  -■  r 

Et  domus  Herculei  cuftos  Pinuria  facri, 

Hanc  aram  luco  ftatuit,  quae  maxima  Temper 
Dicetur  nobis,  et  erit  quae  maxima  Temper. 

*  I  4  4  .  •  ' 

Ett  avid  Gcdpu,  See.  Dionyftus  ib.  “  Ad  hanc  aram  et  jusjurandum 
et  padlum  faciunt  Romani  ;  hie  etiam  fuarum  facultatum  decimas 
ex  voto  Taepe  ofFerunt  ;**  quas  Herculaneam  partem  vocat  Plautus, 
Trin.  ii.  7.  Praeterea  ad  hafee  aras  facrificia  et  caenae  (ficut 
Hecate,  live  Aftarte)  a  peregrinantibus  offerebantur.  Propter 
<biam  jit  facrijkium,  projicifcendi  gratia ,  Herculi.  Feft.  Eadem 
de  cauTa  in  Anthol.  I.  38.  Herculem  cum  Mercurio  conjundlum 
reperimus : 

J|  >  A  -  i •  -  •  *  J  -•  $  *  l  1  .#  ,  \f  J  |.«  J 

’'Agutg  opoov  (pv)uxK£$t  $6i<r<rot  uv  0  ptev'  Egpcocg, 

OTov  oprje  §to$  d  urepog  'HgtzxAeyz. 

In  litoribus,  inTulis,  portubus,  ac  navium  ftationibus  huic 
deo  (Herculi)  templa,  arae,  ftatuae,  fuerunt  erettae,  ad  quas 
a  i  :  mar* 
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mare  ingrefluri  precabantur,  et  qui  ab  itinereerant  reduces,  vota 
in  navigatione  vel  periculo  nuncupata  folvebant. 


Herculi.  Comiti. 
Confervatori.  Sacr. 

L.  Aelius  L.  F.  .  V.  S. 
Graev.  Praef.Tom.  X. 

Nefcio  unde  fequens, 


Herculi  Defenfori, 

Pro  reditu  et  itu, 

D.  Clodi  Septimi,  &c. 

Grut.  p.  45. 


Aiovvcnog  %  'Zotpcariuv 
Oi  £ap<z7rtci)vos  T uptct 
H^cejeAe;  AgxyyEjei. 

Inter  etiam  communes  deos  fingulariter  Arcadibus,  Italis,  ac 
Trojanis  venerabatur  Hercules. 

Communemque  vocate  Deum.  Virg.  ib. 

Sed  de  his  fatis. 

II.  Qjjae  fuit  Diodora,  cum  ignarifiimis  fcio.  Varii  quidem 
funt  Diodori  (vid.  Suid.)  dequibus  egit  Meurfius  ad  Chalcidium,-] 
p.  20.  At  Diodora  nondum  mihi  occurrit.  Non  necefie  tamen 
puto  earn  fuifle  fingulariter  Herculi  Sacerdotem ;  modo  fit  Sacerdos. 
Primis  temporibus  Romulus  voluit  facerdotum  uxores  cum 
fuis  maritis  fungi  facerdotio. 

Saturno  M.  Flavius  Feftus 

Et  Cufonia  Maxima  Flaminica  P.  Brevah  p.  1  17, 
Fabiae.  Aconiae.  Paulinae. 

Sacratae  ap.  Eleufinam.  .  - 

Deo  Iaccho,  Cereri,  et  Corae,  &c.  Grut.  p.  309. 
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Aul’.  Sempr.  Afprenati  Flamini  Diali 
Conjugi  optimo  bene  merenti 
Hecale  Flaminica  P.  Ib. 

D.  S.  Herculi  L.  Valerius  Severus 
Et  Clodia  Corneliana 

Pro  Valerio  Corneliano  V.  S.  Grut.  49. 

Deo.  Herculi.  Iulia. 

Maximina.  Voti.  fui.  compos.  Id.  46. 

Herculi  invidto  facrum 
C.  D.  Rufinus  et  Valeria  Attica 
Cum  fuis  Tempi um  vetuftate  collapfum 
reflituerunt  ex  Voto.  Id.. 48. 

Quidni  igitur  hujufce  generis  Diodoram  fupponamus  ux- 
'orem,  finon  Pulchri,  cujufdam  facerdotali  honore  dignati etli 
idem  non  ex  Patriciis  quadamve  nobili  familia  cooptatus  fuiHet : 
quippe  tandem  eo  res  fuit  reda&a,  ut  et  Sacerdotiunr,  paucis 
exceptis,  cum  plebe  communicaretur. 

Mulieribus,  fateor,  prohibitum  erat  Herculis  facris  im- 
mifceri,  eifque  per  Herculem  jurare  nefarium  et  illicitum  fuilfe 
fcribit  Varro,  cuitamen  opinioni  refragatur  Plautus  True.  ii.  1* 
Aftaphium  lie  loquentem  introducens  (ii  fana  lit  lettio) 
Fla,  Ha,  He,  Hercle  quiew.  Et  nefcio  fane  an  foemina  unquam 
Herculi  fuit  face r do s,  fed  ex  Plutarcho  didici,  quod  apud  Coos 
facerdos  ejus  foemineam  veftem  indutus  rem  divinam  fecerit. 

In  fumma,  ex  praedi&is  colligo,  Diodoram,  fi  Romans  fuit, 
lianc  aram  pofuilfe  Herculi,  tanquam  Soli,  aut  tanquam  deo* 
Viali,  et  a  periculo  maris  aut  inimicorum  confervatori ;  vel 
potius,  ex  tua  fententia,  earn  t  Tyro  fuilfe,  ubi  Hercules  et 

A  ft  arte 
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Aftarte  (quibus  Hiram  Rex  Tyri  duo  templa  ftruxifle  dicitur 
Jofeph.  ii.  i.)  praecipue  colebantur. 

Hoc  verbum  fas  fit  addere,  de  hujus  hexametri  profodia. 
Vocalis  ante  aliam  non  eliditur,  nec  corripitur  necefiario,  ut 
apud  Latinos,  fi  anceps  fit  fyllaba,  multo  minus  fi  fit  longa  ; 
et  fane  longa  eft  ultima  in  A/o&y p«,  ut  ill  (vid.  Soph. 
Aj.  3O9.  fell.)  7TY\^y  (TtpVpCV)  ftCdgX.  Vale. 
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XVII.  An  lllujlration  of  a  Saxon  Infer  ip  tion  on  the 
Church  of  Kirkdale.  in  Rydale  in  the  North-Riding 
of  the  County  of  York.  In  a  Letter  addr effect,  to 
Mr.  Gough,  by  John-Charles  Brooke,  Efq.  of  the: 
Herald’s  College ,  F.  S.  A. 


Head  Jan.  1 6,  1777. 


Dear  Sir, 

IN  a  tour  I  made  laft  fummer  from  Scarborough  to  the* 
South  of  Yorkfhire,  I  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Comber,, 
a  relation  of  mine,  whofe  feat  is  not  far  diftant  from  Kirkdale 
church  in  Rydale  in  that  county  ;  and  one  day  we  took  a  ride 
to  fee  the  curious  Saxon  infeription  over  the  South  door  of 
that  building,  fometime  fince  difeovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
William  Dade,  re&or  of  Barmfton,  a  worthy  clergyman  in 
the  Eaft-Riding,  and  of  which,  as  you  informed  me,  Mr., 
Pegge  communicated  a  copy  to  the  Society  in  a  letter  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  late  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  anno  1771.  I  here¬ 
with  fend  you  an  exaffc  reprefentation  thereof*,  together  with  a 
view  of  the  church,  Dr.  Comber  having  politely  ordered  the 
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* 

tiles  of  the  porch  to  be  removed,  the  better  to  enable  us  to 
read  it. 

Memorials  of  the  ere&ion  and  confecration  of  our  churches 
by  infcriptions,  are  not  numerous  in  general,  but  antecedently 
to  the  Norman  conqueh,  they  are  indeed  exceeding  rare. 
Mr.  Pegge,  in  a  Sylloge,  which  he  has  made  of  them,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  hereafter  favour  the  Society 
with,  fays,  that  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  that 
a&ually  precede  the  Norman  ^Era.  For  though  we  have  feveral 
that  refpedt  the  Saxon  times  by  commemorating  the  founders 
of  that  nation,  yet  they  have  been  compofed,  and  engraved  in 
later  days,  and  confequently  cannot  always  be  depended  upon. 

TAis,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  the  following  paper,  is  a 
lingular  and  valuable  curiofity.  It  is  engraved  on  one  intire  free¬ 
fone  of  large  dimenfions,  being  feven  feet  five  inches  long, 
one  foot  ten  inches  high,  and  in  perfedl  prefervation,  except  a 
fmall  part  in  the  centre,  where  the  infcription  is  disfigured,  but 
not  obliterated,  by  the  weather.  This  feems  in  fome  meafure 
to  be  owing  to  its  being  defended  by  the  porch  which  entirely 
covers  it,  except  at  two  angles,  and  confequently  mu  ft  have 
been  of  later  eredtion,  and- from  its  having  been  formerly  plaiftered 
over  with  lime,  or  fome  other  cement,  as  appears  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  it  in  the  interflices  of  the  letters,  and  in  the  vacancy, 
where  the  hand  of  the  dial  has  been  broken  away.  The  in¬ 
fcription  may  be  read  thus : 


“  ORM. 
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“ORM.GAMAL.  suna?  bohte.  sanctus.  gregorius, 

MINSTER  .  THONNE  .  HIT .  WES  .  JEL  .  TO  *  BROC  AN.  AND  .  TO. 
44  FALAN  .  CHEHITLE  .  AND  .  MAN.  NEWAN  .  FROM  .  GRUNDE  , 
“  CIIR I STE.  AND.  SANCTUS.  GREG  ORIUS.  IN.  E  AD  WARD.  DAGUM, 
< 4  CNG  .  IN  i  TOSTI  .  DAGUM  .  EORL  .” 

'  Under  the  Dial. 

'  Ai  AND  .  HAWARD  .  ME  .  WROHT  .  AND  .  BRAND  .  PRS 

i.  e. 

Onn ,  Gamal  filius,  emit  San&i  Gregorii  Ecclefiam,  tunc  ea 
64  erat  tota  diruta  et  collapfa.  Chehitle  et  alii  renovabant.a  folo, 
44  Chrifo  et  San&o  Gregorio ,  in  Edwardi  diebus  Regis,  in  Toft 
diebus  Comitis.” 

Et  Hawarih  me  fecit,  et  Brand  prefbyter. 

44  Orm ,  Gamal's Ton,  bought  St.'  Gregory's  Church,  then  it  was 
46  all  gone  to  ruin  and  fallen  down.  Chehitle  and  others  re- 
««  newed  it  from  the  ground,  to  Chrljl  and  St  .Gregory,  in  Ed - 
.  ^  ward's,  days  the  King,  .and  in  Top's,  days  the  Earl.’’ 

!  Under  the  Dial. 

And  Hawartb  me  made,  and  Brand  the  prieft. 

'That  part  of  the  infeription  which  is  above,  and  runs 

iround  the  radii  of  the  dial,  being  fomewhat  defaced,  I  dare 

a  offer 
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offer  no  explanation  of  it,  but  am  favoured  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingenious  conjeftures  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Manning 
of  Godelming. 

IT  is  obvious,  fays  that  great  mafter  of  Saxon  literature* 
from  the  pofition  of  this  dial,  that  it  was  intended  for  a  direct 
South  dial,  defcribed  on  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical;  on 
the  back  part,  or  North  fide  of  which,  the  fun  never  flftnes  - 
from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox.  Now  1'uch  a  dial 
may,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  a  dial  for  the  winter  - 
half  of  the  year ;  becaufe  it  exhibits  the  -whole  of  the  fun’s 
diurnal  courfe  while  he  is  in  the  Southern  or  winter  part  of  f 
the  ecliptic,  but  not  when. he  is  in  the  Northern  or  fummer  half  • 
of  it. 

This  being  premifed,  he- has  no  doubt  but  that  the  Saxon 
legend  was  intended  as  a  defcription  of  fuch  a  dial ;  and  that-  • 
mats  original  Rate  it  ran  thus ; 

piS  IS  DfEGES  SiEL  MER t'K 
TO  SVNN 2E  TILLVM  plNTERES,  - 

.  ;  i»  e»  ; 

Hafc  eft  diet  temporis  delineation 
Verfus  Solftitium  hyemis. 

This  is  a  Draught  exhibiting  the  time  of  Day,  - 
While  the  Sun  is-paffing  to  and  from  the  Winter- folfticco. 

The  minfter,  or  church,  at  this  place,  was  dedicated,  it  feemsf 
*to  Gregory  the  Pope,  as  was  very  natural,  he  being  fo  in- 
ftrumental  in  introducing  the  Chriftian  religion  amongft  the 

Saxons.- 
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Saxons  in  this  ifland ;  and  it  appears  from  an  agreement  made 
between  the  Monks  of  Rievaulx  and  the  Canons  of  Newburgh, 
dated  anno  1190,  2  Rich.  I.  that,  the  church  of  Kirkdale  was 
then  called  the  church  of  St.  Gregory.  The  words  are,  ferpetuo 
tenenda ;  praeter  ecclejiam  et  coemit erium  Sti.  Gregor ii  de  Kirk - 
dale  [a].  The  name  is  written  with  its  Latin  termination  Gre¬ 
gorius,  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  though  the  Saxons  feldom  la¬ 
tinized  their  own  names,  not  even  on  the  coins,  where  the  ftiie 
ieemed  to  reouire  it  5  yet,  as  appears  from  the  Saxon  Chionicle, 
the  Saxon  verlion  of  Bede,  and  the  Saxon  Homily,  publifhed 
by  Mrs.  Elftob[£],  they  generally  retained  foreign  names  in 
their  Latin  form,  as  Gregorius,  Auguftimis,  Mellitus,  Lau- 
rentius,  Petrus,  Johannes,  Juftus,  &c  probably  not  knowing, 
or  not  being  certain  of,  the  vernacular  termination  of  thole 
names  in  the  country  from  whence  they  came. 

The  time  when  this  infcription  was  engraved,  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  within  a  few  years.  TojH'\c\  who  was  4th  fon  of 
Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  brother  to  King  Harold  [^/],  was 
made  Earl  of  Northumberland  [<?]  by  King  Edward  the  Con- 
’  fefl’or,  anno  1056,  upon  the  death  of  Earl  Siward,  vvhofe  fon 
Waltheof  was  then  but  a  child,  and  unable  to  govern  [/]. 
The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
included  that  part  of  the  county  of  York  which  was  called 
Deira,  viz.  between  the  rivers  Humber  and  Tees,  in  which 

[a]  MSS.  penes  Johem  Burton  de  civit.  Eb.  M.  D. 

[>j  P.  28 

[f]  Tojiig ,  Chron.  Sax.  paflim.  Tojlius,  Sim.  Dunelrn.  Ingulphus,  Knighton. 
ToJU,  Henry  Hunt,  and  Brompton.  Toijius ,  Anna!.  Dunftapl.  Tojiinus ,  Ail- 
redus.  So  varioully  is  this  name  written. 

[H]  Ingulph  fol.  5iob.  n°.  40. 

[<?]  Hen.  Hunt.  fol.  2iOa.  n°.  io. 

[/]  Sim.  Dunelrn.  col.  187.  n°.  60. 
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Kirkdale  is  fituated,  which  probably  was  the  reafon  that  Tofti 
is  mentioned  as  Earl  in  the  infcription,  that  dignity  being  next 
after  the  crown.  For  though  it  appears  in  Doomfday-Book, 
that  this  Earl  had  large  pofteftions  in  the  county  in  Edward 
the  Confeffor’s  days,  yet  none  of  them  were  in  Gerlejire 
Wapontake,  now  Rydale,  that  trad  being  divided  amongft 
ieveral  Saxon  T.  hanes,  of  whom  Orm  mentioned  in  the  in- 
fcription  had  a  confiderable  fhare,  as  will  hereafter  be  Ihewn, 
and  Hugh  Fitz-Baldric  was  the  tenant  in  capite  of  all  the 
manors  adjoining  to  Kirkdale,  when  that  furvey  was  made. 

Earl  Top  being  of  a  bold  and  turbulent  difpofition,  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  new  honours  ;  for  having  been  guilty  of 
many  cruel  a£ts  of  oppreffion,  particularly  in  Yorkshire,  it  fo 
difgufted  the  gentry  of  the  county,  that  they  rofe,  and  after 
having  murthered  many  of  his  fervants  at  York,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  and  upwards,  as  my  author  fays  [g],  expelled 
him  the  country,  to  which  he  never  returned  to  govern,  but 
loft  his  life  in  attempting  it,,  anno  1066,  at  Stanford- Bridge 
near  York  [h\ J. 

This  revolution  happened  anno  1065,  nine  years  after  his 
creation ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  any  memorial  of  his 
government  would  be  ereded  after  his  expnlfion,  particularly 
by  a  difgufted  people,  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred,  that  the 
church  was  rebuilt,  and  this  infcription  engraved,  between  the 
years  1056,  and  1065;  when,  as  appears  in  Doomfday  Book, 
many  of  our  churches  were  in  being,  even  in  villages,  and  no 
doubt,  feveral  of  them  built  of  ftone,  as  Kirkdale  is  ;  for  though 
the  facred  ftrudtures  of  the  Saxons  were  in  general  timber 

[«■]  Sim.  Dunelm.  col.  192.  n.  50. 

\b]  R.  Hoved.  F.  257*.  11.  10. 

,  >  \  ol,  V.  C  c  buildings, 

O  * 
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buildings,  as  might  be  eaflly  fhewn,  yet  at  this  time,  viz.  in 
the  eleventh  century,  many  were  made  of  hone. 

The  materials  of  which  Kirkdale  church  is  compofed  vary 
in  different  parts  of  it,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  different 
repairs  it  has  undergone;  but  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  fabric,  betoken  it  to  be  of  an  Ante-Normannic 
date.  The  arch  of  the  door,  over  which  the  infeription  is  placed, 
as  you  will  fee  by  the  view,  is  circular,  as  is  alfo  the  arch  at 
the  Weft  end  of  the  church.  As  to  the  windows,  they  are 
conceived  to  be  of  a  modern  date  ;  and  indeed  at  firft  they  were 
little  better  than  holes  with  ordinary  lattices  [/]  in  moft  of  our 
churches.  And  whereas  there  are  three  mitred  arches  within 
the  church  feparating  the  nave  from  the  ifle  on  the  North, 
this  ifle  was  probably  added  long  after  the  firft  erection  of  the 
body  of  the  church,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  building,  and 
the  accommodation  of  an  increafing  parifh;  confequently  thefe 
arches  of  the  Norman  tafte  and  ftyle  were  probably  made 
fince  the  Conqueft,  when  the  church  wTas  enlarged  with  the 
ifle,  and  therefore  are  no  obje&ion  to  any  thing  here  advanced. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  who  were  the  parties 
mentioned  in  the  infeription,  and  particularly  Orm ,  whofe 
piety  reftored  the  church,  and  furnifhed  us  with  fuch  a  curious 
monument  of  Saxon  antiquity ;  and  on  this  head  we  receive 
much  light  from  that  valuable  record  called  Doomfday  Book; 
in  which  it  appears,  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
he  was  owner  of  Kirkdale ,  and  all  the  adjacent  country. 

(7J  Camden’s  Brit.  col.  872.  893.  Chaucer,  p.  36. 
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“  Evrvicscire. 

“  Terra  Hvgonis  fiijj  Baldrici. 

“  Nortreding  .  Gerlestre  JVjP. 

M  i  )  ‘i  ij 

(X)  “  In  Chirciiebi Orm  v  .  car  trse  ad  gld'.Tra  e  ad .  n  .car.ibi  ht 

f .  B.  j 

“  Hugo  ii. car  7  x  uitt.cu.m. car.ibi  pbr  7  seccra  7  mol.1111.fol.  &c. 

hi 

B  te  Hce  ptin  ad  Chirchebi,Wellebrune,Middeiha,Haram,Nagletune,Berc:h, 
“  Normanebi,Mifpeton,Putone,Martone, Berch. In  his  funt  xxvi.carb  dim 

tj  ij  ' 

“  ad  gld'.Tra  e  ad  xn  car.ibi  iunt  m  uih  xxi  hntes  vii  car.ibi  XL  ac  pti. 
t(  Tot  CO  cu  adjacentib:  uat.T  R  E  xn.Lib.COc  fob”  [/’] 

I11  Terra  Hugonis  filii  Baldrici. 

In  North-Riding,  Rydale  Wapentake, 

“  Manerium.  In  Cbirchebi  habuit  Orm  quinque  carucatas  terrae 
“  ad  geldam.  Terra  eft  ad  duas  carucatas.  Ibi  habet  Hugo  films 
“  Baldrici  duas  carucatas  et  decern  villanos  cum  tribus  carucatis. 

“  lbi  Prelbyter  et  Ecclefia,  et  Molendinum  quatuor  folidos,  &c.” 

<6  Berewicae .  Hae  pertinent  ad  Cbirchebi,  Wellebrune,  Middelham, 

€<  Harem ,  Nagle  tune,  Berch ,  Normanebi,  Mifipeton,  Riione,  Mar - 
“  ton,  Berch .  In  his  funt  viginti  et  fex  carucatae  et  dimidium 

“  ad  geldam.  Terra  eft  ad  duodecim  carucatas.  Ibi  funt 
modo  villani  viginti  &  unus,  habentes  feptem  carucatas.  Ibi 
“  quadraginta  acrae  prati.  Totum  Manerium  cum  adjacen- 
tibus  valuit  tempore  Regis  Edvardi  duodecim  libras,  modo 
“  centum  folidos.” 

*  4.  ,  t  1  •  r  ►  ■  T)  1 1 «  » 

[£]  This  extra#  from  Doomfday-Book  was  taken  from  a  copy  of  fo  much  of 
that  record  as  relates  to  Yorkfhire,  in  my  library,  and  which  has  been  compared 
with  two  other  copies,  and  found  to  correfpond.  But,  in  order  to  have  this  extra# 
perfectly  exa#,  I  examined  it  with  the  original  at  Weftminfter,  which  was 
obligingly '(hewn  me  by  Mr.  Farley,  and  found  them  exadlly  to  correfpond. 

C  c  2  And 
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And  befides  thefe  he  polfefled  JValetun ,  Hot  on ,  Gedlingefmore> 
and  Hoveton ,  alfo  berwicks  to  Kir  kby- Moor  fide,  and  the  manors 
of  Lecheflhorp ,  Holecher ,  and  Bretbi ,  Lanton,  Cberetorp ,  Bred- 
dale,  Bedrejiorp ,  Schireburne  and  Hejlerton ;  Bagebi,  and  its 
berwicks,  ro/.z.  Chirchebi,  Carleton ,  Ifelbec,  Sudtune,  Ardens 
and  Chipuic ;  the  manor,  of  Grubeclive  and  its  berwicks, 
JDanebi ,  Lelun,  Broffon  and  Camifedale and  the  manor  of 
Hovingham ,  and  its  berwicks,  m/#.  IBad,  Frideion,  Halt  or p, 
Efchalchedene,  Hauuade,  Coltune,  Grimejlon ,  Neutone,  Nejfe, 
Holme ,  EJlingeby,  But  rule,  Aimundrebi,  Br  oft  one,  Neuhufe, 
&c.  all  in  this  neighbourhood.  Gamel,  his  father,  as  expreffed 
in  the  infcription-,  had  alfo  large  poflefiions  in  the  fame  Wapon- 
take,  viz.  the  manors  of  Martrebi ,  Cahojbi,  Alrebec,  a  moiety 
of  Fridebi  and  its  berwick,  Rdventhorp,  Bafcbebi ,  Fornitun , 
Br  offline ,  a  moiety  of  Sum  time; :  and  Holme,  Normanebi ,  Rica  If, 
Nunnigetune,  Scaceldene,  and  Gameltorp ;  of  all  which  great 
property,  they,  or  their  pofterity,  were  deprived  at  the  Conqueft 
by  William  I.  who  gave  them  to  Hugh  Fitz-Baldric,  before- 
mentioned,  one  of  his  Norman  followers. 

Kirkdale  itfelf  is  no  manor,  but  the  church  is  underftood 
to  be  in  the  lordlhip  of  Welburn,  as  the  adjacent  grounds  are 
rated  there  [/],  which,  as  well  as  Nagletune ,  now  Nawton,  are 
in  the  pari  da  of  Kirkdale;,  and  both  thefe,  as  will  be.obferved 
from -the  extract  from  Doomiday,  before  given,,  were,  berwicks 
to  Chirchebi ,  or  Kirkby  Moorfide,  of  which  Qrm  was  lord; 
and  whereas  a  church  and  pried  are  mentioned  as  being  at  the 
latter  place,  and  none  at  Wellebrune ,  or  any  of  the  berwicks 
belonging  to  Kirkby-Moorfide,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
church  of  Kirkdale  was  confidered  in  Doomfday-Book,  as  the 

h  3*1 1  f  ’  7  '.  .  i  J  '  •  •  1  (  •  '  1  4  l  ;  :  5  .  *  ti  '111  df  .  ,  *  t  1  I  f)  X  \  .  ■  t  [  g  ■'  .'1  *  * 

[/]  Ex  informat.  Rev.  D.  Comber,  &  Geo,  Strangeways  Robinfon,  Arm* 

anmc  Dom,  de  Welburne. 

s  |>laca 
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place  of  worfhip  belonging  to  that  manor;  and  that  the  prefent 
ftructure  at  Kirby-Moorfide  was  erected  in  after  ages,  when  it 
grew  more  populous;  for  that  lordfhip  coming  into  poffeffion 
of  the  Lords  Mowbray,  and  from  them  to  the  Barons  Stuteville 
and  YVake[/«],  as  will  hereafter  be  (hewn,  much  encreafed  in 
fize  and  wealth,  and  became  a  market  town :  and  I  have  rarely 
obferved  in  Doomlday  Book,  that  churches  pertained  to  ber- 
.  wicks ;  yet  this,  though  not  otherwife  mentioned  in  that  record, 
evidently  exilted  in  the  time  of  the  Confeffor,  as  appears  by  the 
infcription. 

The  large  eflates  poflefled  by  Onn  in  this  county  entitled 
him  to  the  rank  of  Thane,  which  that  he  enjoyed,  we  learn, 
from  Simeon  of  Durham,  who  fays,  that  a  certain  Thane  in 
Yorkshire,  by  name  Orm,  the  foil  of  Gamel ,  married  Etheldrith, 
one  of  the  five  daughters  of  Earl  Aldred,  (i.  e.  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland)  of  whom  he  begat  a  daughter  named  Ecghfrida, 
married  to  Eilfi  de  Teife[«].  The  title  of  De^eu,  or  Thane, 
when  an  honorary  dignity,  was  given  to  thofe  v\ho  were  part 
of  the  greater  nobility,  and  held  lands  by  Grand-Serjeanty,  or 
of  the  King  in  Capite  T] ;  whence  it  had- its  origin  ofDenian, 
minifir  are  [/>],  becaufe  they  were  the  King’s  immediate  tenants 
by  perfonal  fervice,  which  at  all  times  hath  been  the  privilege 
of  fubje&s  of  the  higheil  rank,  and  great  alliances.  This  was 
the  cafe  with  Orm ,  for,  befides  that  he  himfelf  had  married 
the  coheir  of  Earl  Aldred,  Aelfleda,  her  elder  filler,  was  wife 

[m]  Vide  Dugd.  Bar.  fub  titul.  Albini  als.  Mowbray ,  Stuteville  Sc  JVake. 

[«]  Quidein  Tein  in  Eoverwicfchire,  nomine  Or  tn,  filius  Gam  lonis,  accepit 
uxorem  unam  ex  quinque  filiabus  Aldredi  comitis  Etheldritbam,  ex  qua  genuit 
filial*!  nomine  Ecgfridam,  ex  qua  Eilfi  de  Teife  genuit  Waltheof,  &  duos  ejus 
fratres,  et  Edam  for.orem  eorum.  Sim.  Dun.  col.  82.  n.  30. 

[ 0 ]  Sel Jen’s  Tit.  Plon.  p.  ^07. 

[/]  Sax.  Di£t,  fub  titul.  Degin  &  Benian. 

£q> 
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to  Earl  Siward  [^],  whom  Tofti  fucceeded  in  the  Earldom  of 
Northumberland;  and  Aldgitha  another  married  Lyulph,  a 
Saxon  Thane  in  Durham,  anceftor  of  the  Lords  Lumley,  and 
of  Richard,  now  Earl  ot  Scarbrough  [r].  The  fame  authority  [/ 
alfo  informs  us,  that  Gamel ,  foil  ofOrnus  (which  perhaps  ftioult 
be  read  Ormus ),  was  put  to  death  by  Earl  Tofti,  in  his  own 
chamber  at  York  [/],  which  probably  might  be  from  the  great 
influence  which  his  poflefiions  and  alliances  might  give  him  in 
oppofing  the  ambitious  defigns  of  that  Earl,  and  fur  nifties 
another  proof  of  the  date  of  the  infeription  ;*  as  from  the  difguft 
that  Onn,  the  foil  of  Gamel ,  muft  naturally  have  had  to  the 
murtherer  of  his  father,  and  the  ufurper  of  the  Earldom  of  his 
nephew  [«] ,  would  prevent  his  noticing  Tofti  in  any  memorial 
eretted  after  his  expulfion  in  1065,  and  corroborates  the  con- 
jedture,  that  the  infeription  was  engraved,  and  the  church  re¬ 
built,  before  the  flight  of  that  Earl  into  Flanders. 

Eilsius,  or  Elfi  de  Teife,  who  married  Ecgfrida,  the  daughter 
of  Onn ,  foil  of  Gamel ,  in  confideration  that  her  mother  was 
daughter  of  Aldred,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Ecgfrida,  daughter  of  Aldune,  bifhop  of  Durham, 
had  with  her  the  lordihips  of  Bermetun  aud  Skirningeim  [w], 
which,  together  with  Eltune,  Carltune,  Heaclif,  and  Heafel- 
dene,  all  in  Durham,  had  been  given  by  Aldune,  with  Ecgfrida 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Udtred,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
father  of  Earl  Aldred.  By  the  faid  Ecgfrida,  daughter  of  O/77/, 

[y]  Vine.  N°  2.  F.  97,  in  Coll.  Armor. 

[r]  Vine.  N°  20.  F.  117,  in  eod.  Colleg. 

[j]  Sim.  Dunelmenf.  col.  102.  n.  60. 

[r]  Drake’s  Ebor.  p.  82. 

[«]  viz.  Waltheof,  fil.  Siwardi  Si  Aelfledae,  fororis  Etheldrithae  uxoris  Orm. 

Dugd.  bar.  V^ ol.  I.  p.  2* 

C  Elfi 
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Elli  had  iffue,  YValtheof,  two  other  Tons,  and  a  daughter  Eda; 
which  Waltheof  was  to  have  fought  again  ft  Cofpatric,  fon  of 
Cofpatric,  fon  of  Arkil,  by  Sigrida,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Kilvert, 
fon  of  Sigulf,  a  Saxon  Thane  in  Yorkfhire,  and  fecond  hufband  of 
Ecgfrida,  daughter  of  Aldune,  bilhop  of  Durham.  But  further 
concerning  the  poftenty  of  Orm ,  Ion  of  Gamely  does  not  appear; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  at  the  Conqueft:,  they,  like  many  others 
of  the  Saxon  nobility,  were  reduced  to  a  mean  eftate  ;  but  I 
have  fent  you  a  genealogical  table  of  his  alliances,  extracted 
from  the  pedigree  of  the  ancient  Saxon  Earls  of  Northumberland 
in  my  baronage,  which  in  thefe  relations  much  helps  to  elu¬ 
cidate  their  hi  (lory,  and  which  is  chiefly  compofed  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Simeon  of  Durham.  I  am  happy  alfo  in  having 
for  its  authority,  the  notes  and  obfervations  of  the  ingenious 
and  learned  Auguftine  Vincent,  Efq.  Windfor  Herald,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower  in  the  laid  century,  who 
hath  inferted  it  in  two  of  his  valuable  manufcripts,  now  depo- 
fited  in  the  library  of  this  college  [*]. 

This  infcription  is  not  more  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,, 
than  the  particulars  it  affords,  which,  though  not  of  any  great 
confequence,  are  more  in  number  than  occur  in  any  other  that 
has  hitherto  been  met  with.  Firft,  there  was  a  church  erefted 
at  this  place  before  the  eleventh  century,  which  being  de- 
molifhed  previous  to  the  Conqueft,  either  by  the  Danes,  or  by 
Tofti  in  the  feuds  which  diftreffed  this  county  during  his 
government  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  when  Gamely 
father  of  Orm ,  lord  of  the  manor,  and  all  the  adjacent  country, 
was  flain;  it  was  after  rebuilt  by  Orm  the  fon,  of  whom, 
and  his  connexions,  we  have  happily  a  particular  account  from 


[at]  Vine.  N°  20.  F.  1 1 7.  and  N°  2.  F.  97, 
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the  moft  authentic  records  [jyJ.  Secondly,  we  have  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  new  church  fpecified,  Chehitle ,  and  his  aifociates. 
3dly,  the  time  to  a  reafonable  degree  of  precilion.  4thly,  the 
church  continued  fac red  to  the  fame  Saint  after  its  re-edification, 
as  it  was  before,  which  was  not  always  the  cafe,  the  Saint  or 
Patron  being  fometimes  varied  upon  a  re-confecration ;  where¬ 
upon  it  may  be  alfo  further  noted,  that  Chrifi  is  here  conjoined 
with  the  particular,  or  more  immediate  Saint,  as  was  frequent: 
God,  or  the  blefied  Virgin,  or  our  Saviour,  often  occurring  in 
the  dedication  of  churches  along  with  the  local  tutelary.  5  thly, 
the  name  of  the  workman  who  engraved  the  infeription, 
Hawarth.  6thly,  the  name  of  the  incumbent  of  the  living, 
or  prieft,  Brand. 

The  fituation  of  :Kirkdale  church  is  extremely  beautiful  and 
romantic,  though  the  building  itfelf  makes  but  a  mean  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  you  will  fee  by  the  draught,  having  little  worth 
obfervation,  except  the  infeription,  either  externally  or  within. 
It  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  vale,  furrounded  with  hanging  woods, 
and  watered  with  a  brook  ;  the  whole  fecluded  from  the  world, 
being  far  removed  from  any  inhabitants,  and  well  adapted  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  wifdom  and  piety  of  our  Saxon  anceftors, 
in  chufing  for  l'uch  a  purpofe,  a  fituation  fo  well  calculated  to 
iufpire  with  devotion. 

Hugh  Fitz-Baldric,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  gave  the  eflate 

which  had  belonged  to  Orm  the  foil  of  Gamel  in  thefe  parts, 

>  .  *  V  :  ie/uid  10  ’  out  :,o  •  to  .mm  .  <..• 

[_y]  I  mud  in  this  place  obferve,  that  though  the  Chronicles  of  the  Monks  are 
generally  efteemed  as  legendary  and  of  little  authority;  yet  when,  at  the  diftant 
period  of  700  years,  we  find  monuments  of  this  nature  produced,  which  fo  evi¬ 
dently  evince  the  exiftence  of  die  parties  mentioned  therein,  it  coniid-erably  adds 
to  their  weight,  and  ferves  to  remove  the  ftigmas  which  have  ufually  been  thrown 
upon  them,  . 
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Iiad  lflue,  Erneburga  his  daughter  and  foie  heir,  married  to 
Robert  de  Struteville,  or  de  Stutta  villa,  fon  of  Robert  de  Stilts 
ville,  furnamed  Grandeboef,  or  de  Fronte  Bovis  [z],  a  Norman, 
who  in  her  right  was  pofletfed  thereof:  but  in  the  ;th  year  of 
Henry  I.  Robert  his  father,  fighting  in  behalf  of  Robert  Curt~ 
hofe,  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebray  in  Normandy,  againft  King 
Henry,  was  there  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  into  England;  where¬ 
upon  the  King  feized  upon  all  the  lands  belonging  to  him  and 
his  fon,  and  gave  them  to  Nigell  de  Albini,  anceftor  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Mowbrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk  [aj, 

Nigell  de  Albini  held  the  eftate  till  his  death",  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  his  fon  P],  who,  while  iti 
pofieffion  of  Kirby  Morfheved,  gave  JVellburne  a  member  thereof, 
and  the  tithes  of  the  fame,  to  Rievaulx  abbey,  near  Helmefley, 
which  had  then  been  lately  founded  by  Walter  Efpec,  anceftor 
to  the  Lords  Rofs ;  but  in  this  charter  he  particularly  excepts 
the  church  of  Wellburne  and  fix  bovates  of  land  belonging 
thereto  [c],  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  New¬ 
burgh,  of  his  own  foundation,  in  thefe  words:  “  &  ecclejiani 
“  de  Welleburne ,  cum  fex  bovatis  terrae ;  et  vallem  ubi  ipfa  eccle pa 
<c  fedit ,  cum  cape  lid  de  Wimbelton ,  cui  duae  bovatae  terrae  ad • 

“  jaccni[d ]:”  and  this  muft  have  been  the  occafion  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  before-mentioned,  between  the  Monks  of  Rievaulx,  and 

[2]  Liber  Niger.  F.  453.  4  D.  14.  P.  113.  in^Coll.  Armor, 
f a]  R.  Hoved.  270".  n.  10. 

[£]  This  Roger  afiumed  the  name  of  Mowbray  on  account  that  the  eftate  of 
Roger  de  Molbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  forfeited  for  treafon,  had  been 
given  to  Nigell  or  Albini  his  father,  by  Hen.  I.  Dugd.  Bar.  vol.  I.  p.  123. 

[c]  Lib.  Rievah  Julius  D.  I.  Chart.  N°  XI.  in  Bibl.  Cotton. 

[</]  Mon.  Anglic,  vo).  II.  p.  i90b. 

D  d  the 
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the  Canons  of  Newburgh,  concerning  the  church  of  St.  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Kirkdale ,  in  the  2d  of  Richard  I.  [*]. 

In  the  23  Hen.  II.  Robert  de  Stuteville,  who  had  married 
Erneburga,  the  heir  of  Hugh  Fitz  Baldric,  who  fucceeded  Orm , 
.laid  claim  to  the  barony  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  which  had 
been  forfeited  to  the  crown  for  the  rebellion  of  Robert  Grande- 
boef  his  father;  whereupon  they  came  to  an  agreement 
that  Roger  de  Mowbray  fhould  reftore  the  lordfhip  of  Kirkby- 
Moriheved,  with  its  appurtenances,  including  Well  bur  ne ,  to  the 
faid  Robert  de  Stuteville,  to  hold  of  him  by  the  fervice  of  nine 
knight’s  fees  [ /"]. 

Being  thus  repoffeffed  of  his  eftate,  he  was  fucceeded  by 
Robert  his  Ion,  who  feems  to  have  confirmed  all  the  religious 
grants  which  Mowbray  his  predeceflor  had  made  to  various 
monafteries  of  the  lands  of  his  inheritance  while  in  his  pof- 
fefiion  ;  and  (inter  alia ),  for  the  welfare  of  the  fouls  of  himfelf, 
of  Robert  his  grandfather,  Robert  his  father,.  Erneburga  his 
mother,  Helewife  his  wife,  and,  with  confent  of  Willianj  his 
Ion,  and  his  other  fons,  he  confirmed  to  the  Monks  of  Rievaulx, 
Welleburne  with  its  appurtenances,  which  had  been  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  his  anceftors  [g]  ;  in  which  charter,  in  defcribing 
the  boundaries  of  the  manor,  as  it  had  formerly  been  peram¬ 
bulated  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  and  his  men  of  Rydale,  he  men¬ 
tions  Ecclejia  de  Kirkedald.  This  is  noticed,  becaufe  it  adds  a 
further  proof,  that  the  church  has  been  indifcriminately  called 
Wellburne ,  and  Kirkdale ,  and  confirms  it’s  fituation  within  the 
berewick  of  JVt ellburne ,  of  which  Orm ,  the  fon  of  Gamel ,  was 
lord  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeffor ;  having  doubtlefs 

[<?]  Page  192. 

[/]  R.  Fioveden  456**.  n.  30 and  40. 

[#]  Lib.  Rieval,  p.  38  and  83. 
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SiTumed  the  latter  name  from  the  dale,  or  vallis,  uhi  ipfa  ec - 
clefia fedet ,  as  expreffed  in  Roger  de  Mowbray’s  charter  to  the 
A  b  bey  0  f  N  e wb  u  r g  h . 

The  Stutevilles  continued  to  flouriffi  as  barons  in  the  North 
of  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Kirkby-Morffieved,  and 
Cottingham  near  Beverley,  which  was  alfo  given  to  Hugh 
Fitz-Baldric  their  anceflor  by  the  Conqueror  [/j],  being  the  heads 
of  their  barony;  but  in  that  reign  they  expired  in  an  heir- 
female  married  into  the  family  of  the  Lords  Wake,  who  founded 
Cottingham  Priory [/],  and  have  many  ages  lince  loft  their 
great  eftates  in  Yorkffiire.  But  there  are  families  in  the  county 
who  yet  inherit  property  by  defcent  from  the  Stutevilles,  par¬ 
ticularly  Sir  William  S’Quintin,  hart,  his  manor  of  Harpham ; 
and  Sir  Griffith  Boynton,  bart.  the  manor  of  Burton-Agnes, 
through  the  heirs  of  Griffith,  barons  Somerville,  barons  Morley 
of  Morpeth,  Stuteville,  and  Fitz-Baldric ;  Hugh  Fitz-Baldric 
being  lord  thereof  by  the  name  of  Borheton ,  when  Doomfday- 
Book  was  made  [£]. 

The  Abbey  of  Newburgh  continued  in  poffeffion  of  the 
patronage  of  Kirkdale  till  the  diffiolution ;  when  I  prefume  it 
was  leafed  to  John  Nevile,  Lord  Latimer,  who  had  a  confi- 
derable  eftate  in  thefe  parts.  For  that  nobleman,  by  his  will, 
dated  1.2th  September  154.2,  34  Hen.  VIII.  proved  15th  March 
following  [/],  leaves  to  his  daughter  Margaret  500  marks,  and 

[£]  Doomfday  Book. 

[ij  Vide  the  curious  Teal  of  this  priory,  engraved  among  the  Society’s  platesT 
From  J.  Warburton,  the  pofleflbr  in  1720,  it  came  to  T.  Martin  of  Palfgvave, 
from  him  to  J.  Ives  of  Yarmouth,  and  was  purchafed  at  the  fale  of  his  col- 
Jedlion  in  1777,  by  Guftavus  Brander,  Efq.  F.  S,  A.  the  prefent  owner. 

[/£]  Autogr.  penes  me. 

J7]  Vine,  N°  31,  p.  187,  in  Colleg.  Armor. 

Dd  2  '  '  .  his 
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his  ieafe  of  the  parfonage  of  Klrkdale .  From  this  lady  it  earner 
to  Elizabeth  her  niece,  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Nevile, 
Lord  Latimer,  who  married  Sir  John  Danvers,  of  Dauntefey  in, 
Wiltfhire,  knight  [/w],  and  had  iffue  Henry  Danvers,  created 
Earl  of  Danby,  who  was  poffeffed  of  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  I  fuppofe  anno  1632,  when  he  founded 
the  phyfic  garden  there,  for  they  are  the  prefent  owners.  The 
arms  of  this  nobleman,  a  cheveron  between  three  mullets  of 
fix  points,  pierced*  and  fur  mounted  with  an  Earl’s  coronet; 
together  with  thofe  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  are  painted  01a 
the  wall  of  the  chancel. 

There  are  three  manors  in  the  parifh  of  Klrkdale:  Wimbletonr 
which  is  part  of  the  great  eflate  that  Thomas  Duncombe  of 
Duncombe-Park  in  Helmefley,  Efq.  enjoys  in  this  county, 
Nawton  belonging  to  William  Whitehead  of  Nawton,  Efq. 
who  has  a  leafe  of  the  redlorial  tithes  of  the  whole  parifh  from 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  pays  a  ftipend  of  10  per  ann . 
to  the  curate  \  and  Welbnrne  to  George  Strangeways  Robinfon, 
of  Welbume,  Efq.  whofe  grandfather  acquired  it  by  marriage 
with  the  heirefs  of  Gibfon  of  Welbume .  The  latter  gentleman 
is  the  eldefl  branch  of  the  ancient  houfe  of  Strangeways,  for¬ 
merly  of  great  account  in  this,  and  other  counties  [«],  who- 
changed  their  name  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  centuy  for 
the  eftate  of  the  Robinfons  of  Thornton- Rifeborough.  His 
family  bury  at  Klrkdale ,  and  within  the  altar  rails  are  fome 
elegant  monuments  eredled  to  them  and  the  Gibfons. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  been  too  prolix  in  eluci¬ 
dating  this  infeription,  and  the  place ;  but  as  it  is  really  very 

[m]  Dugd.  Baron.  vol.I.  p.  313.  and  vol.  II.  p.  416. 

[;z]  Vide  C.  40.  C.  22.  C.  5. 2d  D.  5.  &c.  in  Coll,  Armor. 
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fingular,  and  is  conceived  in  a  character  and  language  not  fami¬ 
liar  to  all,  I  was  willing  to  make  it  as  plain  and  intelligible  as 
I  could  ;  and  therefore  hope  I  fhall  Hand  excufed,  though  I  have 
dwelt  longer  upon  it,  than  perhaps  you  may  deem  needful. 
However  I  fhall  detain  you  no  longer  than  to  fay,  that 

I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your’s,  &c. 

J.  C.  BROOKE,  R.  C, 


'N 

XVIII.  'Dejcrlptlon 
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Tabula  Genealogica  antiquorum-  Comitum  Nortliumbriae  ante  Conqueftum;  in  qua  apparent  Stemmata  Orml  filii  Gamellonis,  Domini  de  Kirkdale, 

temp.  Edvardi,  ConfefToris,  Regis,  &  qui  Ecclefiam  reftoravit... 


Waltheof  five  Waldevus,  fenior, , 
Comes  Northumbriae  tp.  Ethel- 
dredi  Regis.  A°.  969. 


Ornus  pater  Ga - 
mellonis ,  Thanus 
nobilis  in  Eonjer- 
ivicfchire. 


- - v- - - - 1 — “  ‘ 

Kilvert,  filiu3  Li-  :rrEcgfrida,  filia  Al-=Sigen,  fiha  Styr,=U£lredits  Comes  Northumbria,  poftizrEltgiva  fil.  Ethel- 

*  PUn  mm  lit  dim!  I?.,!  EN 1 1  -filii  TTlf  r»1T71c  rxnffPm  PArmAminofim  A  Anc  f\vfxA\  R^nriC  An- 


gulti,  Thanus  in 
Eovervvicfhire. 
marit.  2dus  Ecg 
fridae. 


duni,  Epi.  Du 
nelm.  Uxorprima. 
repudiata.  fepulta 
in  ccemeterio  Ec- 
clefiseDunelmenfis. 


Sigrida,  nupta 
Arkil,  filia 
Ecgfridae. 


Beornus,  Comes, 
pater  Siwardi. 


filii  Ulf,  ci  vis 
divitis  Uxor  fe- 
cunda. 


patrem,  cognominatus  Hold,  fail  us 
Comes  Northumbrian  vita  patris,  per 
Etheldredum  Regem. 


dredi,  Regis  An¬ 
glian,  uxor  tertia. 


Aedulfus  Cudell, 
Comes  Northum- 
brorum  poll  fra- 
trem,exdono  Ca- 
nuti  Regis. 


Cofpatricius,  duxit  Godiva  vi-  : 
filiam  Dolfini,  filii  dua  uxor,  zda. 
Torfini. 


Gamellus  filius  Orni ,  Thanus  Aldredus,  Comes  Nor- 
nobilis  in  Eovervoicfchi re ,  qui  thumbrias  poll:  avuncu- 
babuit  multas  terras  in  eodem  lum  Aedulfum.  Oc- 
comit.  ante  Conqueftum,  ut  cifus  a  quodam  Carl 
apparct  in  libro-Doomfday.  filio  Turebrandi  apud 
cesj'us  a  Toftio  Comite ,  in  ca -  Rifewood. 
mcrd  Jua  apud  Eboracum . 


"■v 


Aedulphus,  Comes  Nor-  Cofpatricius,  Domirtus 
thumbriae,  poll  fratrem  de  Raby  et  Stayndrop 
Aldredum.  occifus  perSi-  in  Com.  Palat.  Dunelm. 
vvardum  tp.  Hardicnuti.  tp.  regum  Haroldi  I. 
222  &,  Hardicnuti. 


Aldgitha,  filia  Uc- 
tredi  Comitis  Nor¬ 
thumbria. 


sSiwardus,  magnusr=Aelfleda  Co 
Comes  Northum- 
briae  ab  Humbro 
ufque  Tuedam, 
poll  Aedulphum, 
avunculum.  Ob. 

AL  1054.  Sepult. 
apud  monafteri- 
um  de  ri 


h 


:Maldredus,  filius- 
Crinani,  Thanus 
Nobilis  Saxoni- 
cus. 


■“V-8 

I 


“  '~v'— “ 

I 


iGalmanho. 


- 1  I  1 

Ormus  filius  Gamellonis.- - Tein=Etbeldritha  Liulphus,  Tha-  =  Aldgitha 
"  ....  ^  filia  et 

coheres 
Aldredi 
Comitis. 


mitifla,  filia  in  Eovemuicfebirc,— Dominus 

unaexquin-  nus  nobilis  in 

&  cohaeres  de  Wellebrune,  in  qua  here- 

que  filiabus  Com.  Palat. 

Aldredi  Co-  voica  fuit  Kirkdale,  tp.  Ed 

Aldredi  Co-  Dunelmen. 

mitis.  nvardi  (Confejf.)  Regis.  Ec- 

mitis ,  uxor 

clefiam  de  Kirkdale  reftoravit 

Ormi  filii 

ut  ex  inferiptione  confiat . 

Gamellonis. 

J 

, — 1  - — - 

Aelfieda  Ofulphus  Co- 
Aelfleda  mesNorthum- 

t - v_ — >  bria:  a  Tyna 

(Tria fibre  hujus  ufque  ad  Tue- 
nominis,  ut  ap-  darn,  fubflitu- 
paret  in  Chro-  tus  per  Co- 
nicon  Sim.  Du-  mitem  Morca- 
nelm.)  rum. 


U&redus  fil. 
Cofpatricii, 
Dominus  de 
Raby  & 
Staindrop 
tp.  Edvv. 
Conf.  & 
Will.  I. 


Cofpatricius,  Comes 
Northumbrian  poll 
Copfium,  quern  Co- 
mitatuma  Will.Con- 
queflore  emit.  Se-? 
pult.  apud  Norhain. 


Cofpatricius,  qui 
nuper  debuerat 
pugnam  initurus 
erat  cum  Wal¬ 
theof,  filio  Eilft 
de  Teife,  &  Ecg- 
fridae  uxoris  ejus, 
filiae  Ormi  filii 
Gamellonis. 


Ofburnus  Bulax, 
caefus  in  praelio 
a  Scotis,  vita, 
patris. 


“V - — ^ 

Waltheof,  junior,  Co-=Juditha,  Comi-  Eliftus  de  Teife, — E cgfnda 


mes  Northumbriae  poll 
Cofpatricium  infra 
aetatem  ad  mortem 
patris.  Decapitatus 
apud  Winton.  be  fepul- 
tus  in  monafierio  de 
Crowland. 


tilfa,  utapparet 
in  UbroDoomf- 
day,  filia  Lam- 
berti  Comitis 
de  Lentz,  be 
fororis  filia 
Will.Conquef- 
toris. 


maritus  Ecgfri- 
da  filia:  Ormi . 
Dominus  de  Ber- 
metun  et  Skirnin- 
geim  in  Comitatu 
Dunelm .  jure 
uxoris. 


fiha  Or¬ 
mi  filii 
Gamello¬ 
nis . . 


filius 

filius  Liulphi  Liulphi  Domi- 
fadlus  raona-  nus  de  Lumley 
chus  in  mo-  in  Comitatu 
nafterio  de  Dunelmenfe. 
Gerue.  22: 


Aedulfus,  cognomina¬ 
tus  Rus.  qui  princeps 
erat  illorumquiinterfe- 
cerunt  Walcherum 
Dunelm.  Ep’iun  apud 
Gatefhead. 


- --x, - 

Dolfinus  filius: 
Ubtredi,  Do¬ 
minus  de  Ra¬ 
by  et  Stain- 
drop. 


_ A-. 


Simon  de  Saintliz— Matildis,  filia=David,  Rex  Alicia,  nupta  Waltheof,  filius  Elifii  de  Duo  alii  Eda filia. 
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primus  Comes 
Northanton.  et 
Huntingdon,  ma- 
jitus  primus. 


pnmogenita. 


Scotorum,  Radulpho  de  Teife,  et  Ecgfrida  uxoris  filii . 
maritus  fe-  Todenio, alias  ejus,  filia  Ormi  filii  Ga- 
cundus.  de  Tony.  mellonis,  qui  erat pugna- 

turus  contra  Cofpatricium » 
fil.  Cofpatricii ,  filii  Si - 
grides. 


Willielmus  filius  U&redi,  cog¬ 
nominatus  de  Lumley,  a  villa 
ejus  nominis,  cujus  fuit  Domi- 
nus.  Antecelfor  Baronum  de 
Lumley,  be  Ricardi,  nunc  Co¬ 
mitis  de  Scar  bit  ugh.  (1777)* 


Adela  filia 
nulfi.  Ep’i 
nelm. 


Ra- 

Du- 


Dolfinus,fil'us 
primogenitus. 
Comes  de 
Dunbar  in  * 
Scotia. 


Maldredtis  filius  Dolfini, 
Dominus  de  Raby  Sc 
Staindrop  in  Ep’atu  Du- 
nelmens :  a  quo  antiqua 
&  nobilis  familia  deNe- 
vileortum  traxit. 


Patricius  filius  Dol-- 
fini,  Comes  de 
Dunbar,  be  Baro  de 
Bengley  in  Corn.. 
Northumbria. . 
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XVIII.  Defcription  of  two  Roman  Camps  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire.  By  Hay  man  Rooke,.  Efq*  F .  A \  S>  In  a 
Fetter  to  the  Secretary .. 

Read  Feb.  6,  1777. 

David-flreet,  Feb.  2,  1777*' 

SIR,. 

I  take  the  liberty  offending  you  the  inclofed  drawings  and 
defcription  of  two  Roman  forts  in  Lydney  Park,  Glou-- 
cefterihire,  hitherto  undefcribed.  If  you  think  them  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  Society,  I  mud  beg  you  to  communicate  them 
in  fueh  manner  as  you  (hall  judge  proper. 

Lam,  Sir, 

Your  mod:  obedient  humble  Servant* 

H.  ROOKE. 

Lydney  Park  is  the  feat  of  Thomas  Bathurft, -  Efq.  about 
eight  miles  Eaft  of  Chepftow,  a  fpot  abounding  with  pleafing 
profpedts  and  romantic  fcenes,  unaflifted  by  art,  and  which  may 
juftly  be  faid  to  equal  the  fo  much  celebrated  Pearcefield. 

Here,  on  two  hills  of  conliderable  eminence,  (land  two 
camps  or  forts,  overlooking  the  Severn,  and  which,  with  fome- 
works  on  the  oppolite  fide,  on  a  fpot  now  called  Oldbury,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Camden,  entirely  command  the  paflage  of  that  river,  ■ 
fuppofed,  formerly,  to  have  been  not  more  than  one  fourth  of 
its  prefent  breadth;  which  fuppohtion  is  not  only  corroborated- 
by  a  tradition,  that  people  at  harveft-work,  on  the  oppofite 
banks,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  could  difcourfe  together, . 
but  alfo  by  the  remains  of  a  number  of -oak  trees,  vifible  at  low 

D  d  4..  water. 
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water,  all  laying  one  way,  that  is  with  their  roots  to  the  North- 
Eaftj  the  (oil  on  which  they  grew  having,  as  is  imagined, 
been  wafhed  away  by  the  encroachment  of  the  tide. 

The  largeft  of  thefe  camps,  which  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
in  length  8  so  feet,  and  570  in  breadth,  hands  on  the  northern- 
mo  ft,  or  higheft  hill;  and  is  {unrounded- with  a  (ingle  ditch,  ex¬ 
cept  towards  the  Eaft  end,  where  the  defcent  being  lefs  deep; 
it  has  a  double  one.  South  of  this  is  another  hill,  feparated  by 
a  valley  about  28  yards  over.  On  this  there  is  a  fmall  round 
camp  or  fort,  incompafled  likewife  by  a  (ingle  ditch.  This  hill, 
on  account  of  the  fine  profpedt  feen  from  it,  is  called  Mount 
Pleafant. 

As  the  command  of  fuch  a  river  as  the  Severn  made  thefe 
parts  of  conftderable  confequence,  they  were  undoubtedly  en- 
trufted  to  officers  of  fome  rank,  and  accordingly  they  appear  to 
have  all  neceftary  accommodations  for  the  Roman  ftile  of  living. 
Near  the  Weftern  edge  of  the  largeft  work,  a  very  elegant 
bath  is  ftill  pretty  entire  ;  a  drawing  of  which  is  publilhed  in 
the  Antiquarian  Repertory.  There  are  alfo  in  other  parts,  the 
foundations  of  divers  buildings,  fome  of  which  had  teflelated 
pavements.  Various  Roman  coins  are  found  here,  particularly 
a  (ilver  one  of  Galba,  with  many  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus. 

As  there  are  no  traces  of  any  encampment  in  Alvington 
parifh,  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe  were  the  firft  Rations  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  fecond  Legion  after  they  crofted  the  Severn. 

Pl.  XV.  exhibits  plans  of  the  two  camps. 

N°  i.  In  the  larger  is  the  Roman  bath. 

2.  Foundations  of  buildings  where  coins  and  pieces  of 
teftelated  pavement  are  found. 

3.  A  road  through  the  camp. 

4.  A  road  made  lince  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

T  he  two  plates  XVI.  reprefent  different  views  of  thefe  camps. 

XIX.  An 
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XIX.  An  Account  of  an  ancient  Seal  0/ Robert,  Baron 
Fitz- Walter,  produced  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries , 
30 th  January  1777.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Hon . 
Daines  Barrington,  Vice  -  P  reft  dent.  By  John- 
Charles  Brooke,  Efq.  of  the  Herald's  College . 


Read  Feb.  6,  1777. 


Dear  Sir, 

H  E  elegant  Seal  [d]  produced  by  you  at  the  laft  meeting 


1  of  the  Society,  belonged  to  Robert  the  5th  Baron  Fitz- 
Walter ,  who  was  fon  of  Walter,  and  g'randfon  of  Robert,  Lord 
Fitz-W ’alter,  Marfhal  of  the  Army  of  God  and  Holy  Church, 
as  appears  by  the  fhield  of  arms  under  the  horfe’s  head,  which 
bears  the  coat  of  his  2d  wife,  who  was  a  Ferrers . 

This  Lord,  who  in  refpe£t  of  valour  and  great  exploits, 
equalled  any  of  his  anceftors,  was  born  at  Henham  in  Effex, 

[g]  This  Seal  was  found  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnfliire,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  was  given  to  Robert  Saunderfon,  then  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  whofe 
great-grandfon  John  King,  Efq.  of  Afhby  de  la  Launde  in  Lincolnfhire,  fold  it 
to  the  Rev.  Richr.  d  Neate,  LL.  B.  of  Whetfone  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the 
prefent  pofleffor.  who  obligingly,  by  Mr.  Barrington,  communicated  it  to  the 
Society.  It  is  of  filver,  the  exaft  fize  of  the  engraving,  and  weighs  feven  o z. 
and  feven  penny  weights.  See  pi.  XVlf, 


Ee 


anno 
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anno  1249  [£],  and  married  to  his  firfh  wife  Dervorgil,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  John  de  Burgh,  Baron  of  Llanvaley,  who 
dying  in  1284,  he  married,  2dly,  in  1298,  Eleanor  daughter 
of  Robert  de  Ferrers ,  Earl  Ferrers ,  and  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
alfo  died  in  the  year  1304IV].  As  her  arms  are  reprefented 
on  the  Seal,  the  time  when  it  was  engraved  may  be  afcertained 
within  fix- years ;  for,  had  it  been  during  the  life  of  his  fird  wife,  . 
her  coat  would  doubtlefs  have  been  inferted  ;  and  he  himfelf 
died  32  Edward  I.  [d]  though  Dugdale  erroneoufly  dates  his 
death  19  Edw.  II.  [e]  which  is  wrong,  as  that  obiit  belongs  to 
Robert  his  foil ;  fo  that  it  mud  have  been  executed  between 
1298  and  1304,  473  years  ago. 

The  family  of  Ferrers  derived  their  defcent  from  Walchelin 
de  Feriersj  a  Norman,  whofe  fon  Henry  came  into  England 
at  the  Conqued,  and  was  fo  denominated  from  Ferriers ,  a 
fmall  town  in  Gadinois  in  France,  otherwife  called  Ferrieres, 
from  the  iron  mines  with  which  that  country  abounded  j 
m  allufion  to  which  they  bore,  for  arms,  fix  horfe-dioes,. 
either  from  the  fimilitude  of  their  name  to  the  French  Ferrier , 
or  becaufe  the  Seigneurie,  from  whence  they  derived  itr 
produced  iron,  which  in  thole  anpolidied  times,  when  war 
was  the  chief  employment,  and  ibe  nobles  fo  much  'on 
horfeback,  was  of  fuch  confiderable  ufe  to  their  excelling 
in  their  favourite  diverfron  of  riding:  but  William  de  Ferrers r 
Earl  of  Derby,  marrying  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of 
Roger  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchefer ,  his  podefty,  in  confide- 
ration  that  die  was  fo  great  an  heirefs,  fometimes  ufed  the 

[4]  Philpot  Baron.  Ang.  in  Coll.. Arm..  A  X9.9- 

[r]  Idenr. 

[i]  Dugd.  Baron,  vol.  I.  p.  221. 

[s]  Black  Book,  p.  493,  in  Coll.  Armor,. 
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arms  of  Quincy,  as  was  anciently  ufual  [/'],  viz.  in  a  red  field 
fix  mafcles  gold,  as  reprefented  on  Robert,  Lord  FitzAValter  s 
Seal,  and  as  now  borne  by  Edward  Ferrers  of  Badfley- 
Clinton  in  Warwickfhire,  Eft],  the  lineal  heir-male  [g],  and 
quartered  by  the  Right.  Hon.  George  Townfhend,  Baron  de 
Ferrers  of  Chartley,  the  heir-general  of  this  once  great 
family  [£]. 

The  extreme  elegance  of  the  workmanfhip  of  the  Seal  might 
induce  a  common  obferver  to  doubt  its  antiquity  ;  but  there  is 
a  piece  of  hiflory  relating  to  this  family,  which  in  fome  meafure 
will  ferve  to  remove  an  objedlion  of  that  fort. 

This  Robert,  Lord  Fitz-Walter,  poffeffed  Baynard’s  Caflle, 
near  Paul’s  Wharf,  in  the  city  of  London,  which  was  then 
called  the  Caflle  of  London,  and  as  Conflable  of  the  fame,  en¬ 
joyed  divers  liberties  and  privileges.  What  thefe  were,  in  part, 
we  learn  from  the  manuferipts  of  the  ingenious  Robert  Glover, 
who  was  Somerfet  Herald  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
from  whence  they  have  been  printed  in  Dugdale,  Stow,  &c. 

44  That  he  and  his  heirs  fhould  be  Banner-Bearers  of  the 
“  City  of  London  by  inheritance,  as  belonging  to  Baynard’s 
44  Caflle,  and  in  time  of  war  fhould  ferve  the  City  in  manner 
46  following,  viz .  To  ride  upon  a  Light-horfe,  with  twenty 
44  men  at  Arms  on  horfe-back,  their  horfes  covered  with  Cloth 
44  or  Harnefs,  unto  the  great  dore  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  with 
44  the  Banner  of  his  Arms  carried  before  him  ;  and  being  come 
44  in  that  manner  thither,  the  Mayor  of  London,  together 
44  with  the  Sheriffs  and  Aldermen,  to  iffue  armed  out  of  tiie 
<c  Church,  unto  the  fame  dore  on  foot,  with  a  Banner  in  his 

\f]  V‘nc*  N°  126,  page  181,  182,  183.  in  Coll.  Armor. 

[g]  Ex  Codice  MSS.  penes  me,  vol.  I.  f.  148. 

[h]  Vide  Regift.-  Stemm.  Magnatum  in  Coll.  Armor, 

Ee  2  •  • t(  hand, 
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«  hand,  having  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  depifted  with  gold 
“  thereon ;  but  the  feet,  hands,  and  head,  of  lilver,  holding  a 
u  filver  {word  in  his  hand. 

And  as  foon  as  he  fliali  fee  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Al-^ 

dermen,  come  on  foot  out  of  the  Church,  carrying  fuch  a 
<<  banner,  he  is  to  alight  from  his  horfe,  and  lalute  him  as  his 
44  companion,  laying.  Sir  Mayor ,  I  am  obliged  to  come  hither  to 
44  do  my  fervlce  which  I  owe  to  this  City .  To  whom  the  Mayor, 
44  Sheriffs,  and  Aldermen,  are  to  anfwer,  We  give  to  you  as  our 
44  Banner-bearer  of  the  City  this  Banner ,  to  bear  and  carry  to  the 
44  honor  and  profit  thereof  to  your  power . 

44  Whereupon  the  faid  Robert  and  his  heirs  (hall  receive 
44  it  into  their  hands ;  and  the  Mayor,  and  Sheriffs,  fliali  follow 
44  him  to  the  dore,  and  bring  him  an  horfe  worth  twenty 
44  pounds.  Which  horfe  Jhall  be  faddled  with  a  Saddle  of  his 

Amis,  and  covered  with  Silk ,  depifted  likewife  with  the  fame 
«i  Arms :  and  they  (hall  take  twenty  pounds  fterling,  and 
“  deliver  it  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  faid  Robert,  for  his> 
44  expences  that  day,”  &c. 

It  is  natural  to  fnppofe,  that  for  this  great  privilege,  ex- 
erciled  in  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  city  in- 
the  kingdom,  that  this  Robert,  Lord  Fitz-lr  a^tci ,  would  be 
extremely  defirous  of  perpetuating  every  thing  relating  to  it,  in 
the  moft  ex  aft  manner.  In  this  Seal  we  fee  his  horfe  elegantly 
engraved,  and  covered  with  trappings  of  his  arms,  fo  exc^uifitely 
reprefented,  that  they  evidently  appear  to  be  of  a  much  finer-  ' 
texture  than  thofe  commonly  ufed,  the  mufcles  of  the  animal*- 
being  feen  under  them,  and,  as- much  as  engraving  can  reprefent 
drapery,  appear  to  be  filk,  as  deicnbed  by  Glover,  and  what 
is  remarkable,  bis  arms  are  carved  on  the  reft  behind  his  laddie-, 
which  is  a  rare  inftance,  and  evidently  alludes  to  that  which 
the  Mayor  of  London  was  to  prefent  to*  him*. 


When 
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When  the  family  had  to  difplay  fuch  inftances  of  their  im¬ 
portance  in  a  Seal,  it  is  not  extraordinary,  that  we  find  the  work- 
manfhip  fo  much  furpaffing  thofe  we  generally  meet  with  of 
that  age ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  but  that  the  molt'  expert  artrfts 
of  the  Italian  fchools  might  be  fought  for  on  the  occafion, 
efpecially  as  this  Robert  was  abroad,  as  it  appears,  in  the  Rotulae 
Vafconiae,  that  he  ferved  under  Edward  I.  in  his  wars  in  Gaf- 
coigne  [/]. 

I  have  fent  you  a  drawing  of  another  Seal  of  the  fame  Baron, 
which  he  ufed  28  Edw.  I.  anno  1300;  in  which  you  will  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  dragon  which,  appears  in  your  Seal  under  the 
horie,  is  ufed  for  his  fupporters  [/£]. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  C.  BROOKE,  R.  Ctt 

Herald's  College ,  3d  Feb.  1777. 

(;]  Rot.  Vafcon.  22  Edw.  I.  m.  1. 

Afpilogia  penes  me,  MSS.  N°  20*. 
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XX.  Defcription  of  the  Dune  of  Dornadilla.  By  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  Minifler  of  Reay. 
In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  George  Paton,  of  Edinburgh. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Gough. 

f  .  »  .  •  f 

*  .  -  i  >  f*»  I 

,  /.  «  -i  •  i  •  •  v  .  .  .  «  .  • 

.Head  March  14,  1777* 

S  I  R, 

ripH  E  Dune,  or  Tower,  of  Dornadilla |yz],  in  the  parifh  of 
1  Diurnes,  on  Lord  Reay’s  eftate,  is  fituate  in  a  place  called 
Strathmore,  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  the  river  that  runs  through 
Strath,  on  a  Hoping  ground;  fo  that  it  feems  the  foundation 
gave  way  on  that  fide  towards  the  river,  being  on  a  declivity. 
It  Hands  feven  miles  from  the  ocean,  or  rather  ten  miles,  and 
from  the  building  to  the  lea,  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  riling  higher 
and  higher  till  they  terminate  in  the  fea,  and  they  are  all  foreft: 
ground,  called  Bin-hope.  There  are  on  the  hill  near  it,  feveral 
hollows,  or  pits,  which  were  quarries  of  old  ;  but  fanciful  peo¬ 
ple  would  make  them  places  where  men  and  dogs  lodged  in  the 
hunting  feafon. 

The  prefent  height  of  it  on  the  North-eaft  and  North  Tides 
is  twenty-five  feet;  on  the  South  and  South-weft  nine  feet, 
which  are  filled  up  with  the  falling  of  the  roof  and  part  of  the 
walls.  The  door,  three  feet  fquare,  fronts  the  North-eaft,  as 
in  all  the  round  buildings  in  the  North. 

O]  See  Plate  XVIII. 
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The  thicknefs  of  the  wall  cannot  be  taken  exactly  at  the 
bottom,  by  reafon  of  the  heaps  of  ftones  about  it :  but  at  nine 
feet  from  the  ground  the  wall  is  feven  feet  thick. 

This  wall  is  divided  into  two  ;  the  outer-wall  is  two  feet 
nine  inches  thick  ;  then  a  paflage  or  opening  betwixt  the  two 
walls  two  feet  three  inches ;  the  inner-wall  is  two  feet  thick. 
This  opening  is  divided  into  galleries,  which  run  horizontally 
round  about  the  building.  Each  gallery  is  five  feet  high,  the 
bottom  or  floor  laid  with  large  flat  ftones,  which  gird  and  bind 
the  whole  building  compaaiy  together.  The  common  con¬ 
jecture  is,  that  thefe  galleries  were  for  fleeping- rooms  or  bar¬ 
racks  in  the  hunting  feafbn. 

This  inner  wall,  of  two  feet  thicknefs,  was  again  divided 
from  top  to  bottom  by  perpendicular  openings  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide  round  about  the  building,  and  thefe  openings  were  full 
of  Shelves,  formed  of  large  flat  ftones  two  feet  broad,  each  rhelf 
two  feet  and  a  half  diftant,  and  fame  three  feet,  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  ufe  of  them  feems  to  be  to  give  light  and  frefh  air 
to  thofe  that  flept  in  the  galleries,  and  to  hold  their  quivers,  or 
baggage ;  and  perhaps  the  lower  (helves  were  cup-boards  and 
preflfes  for  their  victuals. 

We  know  not  what  conveniency  they  had  at  the  bottom, 
nine  feet  being  filled  with  ftones. 

The  entry  to  the  galleries  was  from  the  North  fide  of  the 
door  by  a  ftair  that  went  to  the  top ;  but,  as  the  ftair  is  not 
entire,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deferibe  it.  Doubtlefs  it  was  a 
very  rude  piece  of  architecture. 

Three  of  the  galleries  are  entire,  and  goats  take  fhelter  iiv 
them  in  ftiowy  weather. 

Five  of  the  ihelves  are  diftindlly  to  be  feen,  and  parts  of 
them  on  the  fallen  .fide* 

T  ms 
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This  building  was  at  firft  much  higher,  and  would  make  a 
grand  figure  in  a  foreft. 

The  mafonry  is  extremely  well  done,  and  there  is  neither 
lime  or  day  in  it.  The  great  fiat  {tones  feern  to  be  the  ftrength 
of  the  building. 

It  appears  to  have  been  roofed  after  the  manner  of  the  round 
houfes,  called  Pidtifh  houfes,  of  which  fome  are  yet  entire  in 
the  North. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  a  very  old  poem  {till  preferred, 
which  mentions  Dornadilla  as  the  chieftain  or  prince  for  whofe 
fake  this  building  was  eredted  : 

Dun  Dornghil  Mac  DuifF 
Or  an  taobh  ri  Meira  don  ttrha 
Sehclit  mile  o  manir 
Er  an  rod  a  racha  na  fir  do  Gholen 

4{  The  Dune  ofDornghiall  the  fon  of  Duff,  built  on  the 
fide  of  the  Strath  next  to  Pveay,  feven  miles  from  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  road  by  which  the  warriors,  or  Cearn, 
travel  to  Caithnes.” 

Reay  is  in  Caithnes,  forty  miles  from  this  building. 

Mr.  Pennant  employed  one  Mr.  Cordinerto  travel  through 
this  country  and  take  draughts.  I  faw  the  gentleman  here,  and 
underftood  he  was  to  go  to  Lord  Reay’s  country,  and  view  the 
Dune  of  Dornadilla ;  his  plan  will  be  more  elegant  but  not 
more  exadl,  for  the  meafures  of  the  building  were  taken  with 
the  utmofi;  care. 

As  I  find  you  are  fond  of  thefe  ancient  monuments,  I  refolve 
to  fend  you  a  copy  of  a  fhort  Difiertation  upon  the  Pidlifii 

buildings, 
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buildings  [£],  which  I  gave  in  1761  to  Dr.  Pocock,  bilhop  of 
Oflory,  when  he  travelled  through  this  country.  If  I  judge  of 
you  by  myfelf,  I  prefume  fuch  a  piece  of  information  will  not 
be  difagreeable ;  and  I  have  the  vanity  to  affirm,  it  is  the  fulleft 
and  plained:  upon  that  fubjedh 

I  remember. you  wanted  to  know  if  the  Dune  of  Dornadilla 
was  of  the  fame  kind  with  thole  at  Glenbeg.  As  I  have  not 
feen  and  examined  thofe,  I  cannot  tell  the  difference.  1  fee 
a  plan  of  them  in  Mr.  Pennant’s  Hebrides,  and  they  leem  to 
come  near  that  kind  of  building  ;  but  whether  they  have  gal¬ 
leries  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  is  not  mentioned,  only  they 
have  openings  from  top  to  bottom,  and  thole  eroded  with  flat 
Hones  as  in  the  Dune  of  Dornadilla.  For  my  part,  I  have  not 
been  in  that  countrv. 

J 

Some  would  maintain  that  the  Dune  of  Dornadilla  was  a 
Druidical  temple;  but  that  cannot  be  the  cafe,  for  the  Druids 
made  no  ule  of  roof’d  or  covered  buildings,  and  it  appears  that 
this  building  was  roof’d  like  the  round  Pi&ilh  houles ;  betides, 
in  that  age,  there  were  no  inhabitants  in  thefe  parts  to  worlhip 
in  any  temple. 

W  hat  has  milled  fome  to  fancy  that  it  was  a  Druidical  tem¬ 
ple,  was  the  name  of  Dornadilla,  which  they  would  have  to 
import  fomething  divine.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this 
prince  is  called  Dornghlal ,  the  foil  of  Dud,  in  the  old  poem. 
Hill  preferved  in  the  North.  This  name  dignifies,  a  ferjon ,  with 
a  fair  or  lady-like  hand ;  and  in  thefe  days,  it  was  cuttomary  to 
give  names  to  great  men,  expreffing  whatever  was  lingular 
about  their  perfonsj  of  which  many  inftances  could  be  given, 
from  all  ancient  hittories  in  Europe.  I  find,  in  like  manner, 

\f]  Mr.  Pennant  engraved  views  and  fedtions  of  thefe  buildings  PI,  46  and  47. 
additions  to  his  2d  tour  in  Scotland. 
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that  this  prince  is  called  Arindal ,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Scots 
kings,  repeated  by  the  highlander  at  the  coronation  of  king 

Alexander  the  Third  [c]. 

Our  bards,  I  fancy,  called  this  prince  Dornadilla ,  according 
to  their  ufual  flattery,  as  if  they  would  attribute  fomething  of 
divinity  to  him.  And  our  hiftorians  were  fond  of  the  found, 
and  dill  called  him  Dornadilla.  An  extraordinary  inftance  of 
the  barbarous  flattery  of  thefe  times  is,  that  they  gave  a  blaf- 
phemous  title  to  one  of  their  kings ;  the  per  fan,  whom  our 
hiftorians  call  Dardanus ,  was  ftiled  Daradiamore ,  the  other  great 
God  j ~d  J  • 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  this  building  was  no  Druidical 
temple.  We  have  Druidical  temples  in  the  North;  but  they 
are  round  wide  circles  encloled  of  old,  fome  greater,  fome  lefs. 
The  mod  famous  one  in  Caithnes  is  at  the  loch  of  Stemfter,. 
in  the  parifli  of  Lathron,  being  a  circle  of  one  hundred  feet 
diameter,  furrounded  with  large  ftones  erecled  in  a  moft 
curious  order.  The  fir  ft  are  placed  fo  as  to  prove  they 
worshiped  the  planets  in  the  following  order,  ^  _  JIK 

„Jm.  Then  begins  the  like  order,  I.  *.  „?,t. 

6  7  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  circle  is  inclofed.  A  few 

i ii 1 1 1-  i ii 1 1 ii- 

are  fallen  ;  but  the  order  is  diftinft.  I  have  not  feen  any  other 
of  this  kind,  though  I  have  caufe  to  believe  there  have  been 
more,  but  the  ftones  are  broken  or  carried  away.. 

The  galleries  defcribed  in  this  tower  demonftrate  that  a 
great  number  of  people  lodged  in  it,  which  could  only  be  in 
the  hunting  feafon,  as  it  was  ere&ed  in  the  heart  of  a  - wild 
foreft,  where  fnow  lies  very  deep  in  winter. 

[c]  See  Bifhop  Stillingfleet’s  Orig.  Brit.  p.  ii.  of  his  preface* 

[i]  See  Biihop  Stillingfleet,  ubi  fup. 
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The  fragment  of  the  old  poem  mentions  that  the  building 
was  on  the  fide  of  the  river  next  to  Reay.  Reay  is  a  part  of 
the  (hire  of  Caithnefs,  reckoned  thirty-two  miles,  or  rather* 
forty-five,  from  the  Dune  of  Dornadilla.  It  feems  to  have  been 
a  place  of  feme  note  in  that  age,  and  a  late  difeovery  proves 
the  fame.  Reay  is  expred  in  the  Erfe  [e]  Min-re ,  finooth  and 
plain.  No  place  deferved  this  name  better  of  old,  as  it  confided 
of  extenfive  plains,  covered  with  the  fined;  grafs  and  fine  corn 
fields;  but  as  it  was  fituate  upon  the  edge  or  brink  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  ocean,  the  dorms  have  torn  up  thefe  plains,  and  little 
appears  now  but  bare  dones.  It  is  true,  the  greated  part  of  the 
corn  ground  has  efcaped,  but  it  has  rather  got  too  great  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fand. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  town  built  in  a  low  ground,  near 
a  burn,  called  The  Burn  of  Reay  ;  but  fand  deftroyed  it  many 
ages  ago.  It  appeared  as  a  plain  of  white  fand,  nor  was  there 
any  tradition  that  there  was  a  houfe  built  there.  But,,  upon 
the  27th  day  of  July  1751,  a  cloud  or  water-fpout  fell  on  the 
hills,  South  of  Reay,  which  produced  fuch  a  flood,  that  it 
covered  the  {landing  corn  in  the  plain;  and  coming  to  doping 
ground,  it  turned  to  fuch  a  torrent,  as  cut  a  new  channel  for 
itfelf  into  the  fea.  It  wafhed  away  hills  of  fand,  and  on  the 
Wed  fide  of  the  Burn  of  Reay  it  carried  away  a  high  bank  of 
fand,  under  which  we  faw  the  remains  of  a  town.  A  row  of 
houfes  appeared  in  a  line,  at  lead  the  done  walls,  fix  or  feven 
feet  high.  The  people  carried  away  the  dones  as  far  as  they 
could,  but  the  bank  of  fand  falling  prevented  further  fearch.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  people  in  Strathnaver  carried  on  a  trade 
for  corn  and  other  neceflaries  with  the  town  of  Reay ;  and  that 

[ e ]  Meira,  or,  Min-ra. 
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Reay  was  considered  for  that  reafon  as  a  public  place,  which 
gave  occafion  to  mention  it  in  this  very  old  poetical  fragment. 

The  fame  fragment  mentions  the  warriors,  or  cawrn,  march¬ 
ing  into  Caithnes,  which  is  very  true.  Troops  of  banditti  and 
robbers  came  antiently  from  the  Weftern  Highlands  to  plunder 
Caithness  and  even  Strathnaver  men  came  in  troops  to  rob  and 
carry  away  corn  and  cattle.  But  this  was  common  through  all 
Scotland  in  thofe  barbarous  ages.  We  have  caufe  to  blels  God 
that  we  live  in  more  happy  times.  Men  are  now  more  in- 
duftrious,  and  live  more  comfortably  than  their  forefathers,  after 
all  their  fighting  and  robbing  and,  if  induftry  was  encouraged* 
the  Highlands- would  turn  out  to  be  the  beft  part  of  Scotland. 

Our  hiftorians  fay  little  more  of  king  Dornadilla  than  that 
he  fpent  his  time  in  hunting,  and  was  the  firft  that  enabled 
fore  ft  laws.  It  makes  it  ftill  more  probable  that  he  ordered  this 
building  im the  hills  of  Diurnes,  which  is  a  fine  foreft:  at  this 
day :  and  it  is  alfo  very  probable,  that  other  buildings  of  the 
fame  kind,  or  nearly  of  this  kind,  were  erefled  at  that  period  ;  . 
fuch  as  thefe  at  Eafterfearn  in  Rofs,  at  Glenelg,  and  other 
places,  where  they  had  (lone  fit  for  the  purpofe ;  for  all  de¬ 
pended  upon  good  quarries,  which  are  to  be  found  but  in  few 
places  in  forefts. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

ALEX.  POPE. 

Reay %  Aug.  27,  1  776. 
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%*  The  two  buildings  of  this  kind,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nant  [/]  in  Glenbeg,  and  afcribed  to  tha  Danes,  are  of  larger 
dimentions;  but,  in  other  refpe&s,  exaflly  the  fame,  and  in 
nearly  the  fame  fate  of  ruin.  The  larged  is  thirty  feet  and  a 
half  high,  the  diameter  within  thirty-three  feet  and  a  .half  at 
ten  feet  from  the  bottom;  the  wall  (even  feet  thick;  the  in  fide 
wall  perpendicular,  the  outfide  Hoping ;  the  lower  gallery  fix 
feet  two  inches  high,  and  two  feet  five  inches  wide  at  bottom, 
narrowing  upwards :  the  next  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
twenty  inches  wide.  The  entrance  of  the  building  is  a  fquare 
hole  on  the  Weft,,  and  before  it  are  remains  of  forne  buildings 
like  an  avenue,  and  dole  to  this  a  fmall  circle  of  round  Hones,, 
called  the  foundations  of  Druid  houfes,  and  probably  religious. 
The  fecond  building,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  firfl,  is 
twenty-four  feet  and  a  half  high,  one  hundred  and  thirty  in 

diameter;  the  wall  at  bottom  twelve  feet  four  inches  thick  has 

-  r  *"'*  "*  *  ■  #  . 

three  galleries,  the  lowed:  all  round  fix  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
two  inches  broad  ;  the  next  of  the  fame  height,  but  only  threat 
feet  wide;  and  the  third  inacceffible.  Two  other  fuch  build¬ 
ings  here  were  inti  rely  demolifiat. 

The  author  of  the  account  of  this  tower  in  the  Edinburgh' 
Magazine,  tranferibed  by  Mr  Pennant  in  his  Voyage  to  the: 
Hebrides,  p.  340.  n.  deduces  the  name  of  Dornadilla  from  the 
Irifii  Dorn ,  a  round  Hone,  na,  of,  Di,  God,  and  ulla,  a  place 
of  worlhip,  q.  d.  the  round Jtone  place  of  the  worfoip  of  God. 

The  elevation  of  this  tower  was  drawn  hv  Mr,  Pennant’s 
chaughtfman,  the  fedlion  by  Mr.  Pope. 

[/]  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  p  337 — 3^0. 
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XXL  Obfervations  on  the  Stone  Coffins  found  at 
Chrift- Church.  By  Mr .  Pegge.  In  a  Letter  to 
Guftavus  Brander,  Efq . 


Read  Nov.  13,  1777. 

DEAR  SIR, 

1  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  prefenting  you  with 
fome  curfory  obfervations  on  three  very  lingular  Rone 
coffins  lately  difcovered  at  your  feat  of  Chriji-church  Twynham , 
of  which  you  was  fo  obliging  as  to  fend  me  a  Iketch. 
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The  (lone  coffin  is  of  very  remote  antiquity  in  this  ifland, 
for  the  ki/i  vaen  of  the  Britons  ought,  as  1  apprehend,  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  it.  Some  of  thefe  rude  fepulchral  receptacles  I  have 
feen  myfelf  in  Derbyffiire,  and  others  may  be  found  defcribed 
in  Camden  [a]. 

Your  coffins,  which  are  fomewhat  more  artificial,  appear 
to  be  a  degree  of  improvement  on  the  former  ;  and  there  is  a 
circumftance  or  two  attending  them,  which  make  them  highly 
worthy  of  notice.  They  are  compofed  not  of  one  block,  formed 
by  excavation,  as  the  (lone  coffins  often,  and  very  anciently, 
were  [5],  but  of  various,  not  fewer  than  ten  or  eleven  pieces; 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  ftone  underneath 
for  the  body  interred  to  lie  upon. 

As  to  the  fil'd:  particular,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
parties  concerned  could  find  any  (tones-  proper  for  the  fervice 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chrift-church,  fo  they  had  recourfe  to 
Normandy  for  them  (for  the  (tones  are  apparently  French  from 
about  Caen),  where  they  either  could  not  obtain  a  (ingle  (tone 
of  a  competent  fize,  or,  as  I  rather  think,  were  not  then  pof- 
leffed  of  the  idea  of  making  ufe  of  fuch  an  one,  and  (o  tranf- 
ported  a  number  of  fmaller  ones.  And  this  I  efteem  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  antiquity  of  your  coffin,  fince,  in  later  ages,  the 
ftone  coffins  have  always  been  found  compofed  of  one  piece, 
with  a  lid  or  cover.  Again,  I  know  not  whether  this  might 
not  have  been  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  for  though  this  peo¬ 
ple  at  lad  applied  the  (ingle  (lone,  as  we  (hall  fee  hereafter, 
yet  Mr.  Thorelby  tells  us,  “  There  was  digged  up  at  the 

fame  place  [a  Roman  burying  ground  at  York]  a  fort  of‘ 
«  coffin  made  of  clay  ;  I  have  by  me  part  of  the  bottom,  which 

[a]  Camden,  col.  707.  740.  75 r.  753.  773. 

[£]  See.  below. 
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“  (for  the  convenience  of  baking  I  prefume)  was  divided  into 
“  feveral  fuch  parts ;  this  is  entire  as  firft  moulded  by  the 
“  Romans,  is  14I. inches  long# 'and  almoft  11  broad  at  the  nar- 
u  rower  end,  and  nigh  n\  at  the  broader,  &cc.”  [c]  He  adds, 
that  there  were  in  hisMuleum  “  fragments  alfo  of  fuch  a  coffin 
“  found  at  Burgdurumd  All  which  leems  to  fhew,  that  at 
firft  the  flone  coffins,  both  among  the  Britons  and  Romans, 
confifted  of  a  number  of  parts,  and  that  the  cutting  them  out  of 
a  (ingle  block  was  a  later  improvement;  yours  confequently  is 
of  the  more  antique  kind. 

The  next  and  laft  improvement  in  the  flone  coffin,  was  by 
forming  them  of  a  fingle  flone  with  the  mallet  and  tool ;  and 
this  1  afcribe  to  the  Romans  ;  for  I  apprehend,  that  during  the 
general  prevalency  of  the  cuftoms  of  cremation  and  urn-burial 
among  the  Romans,  they  had  not  always  recourfe  to  the  funeral 
pile,  but  that  bodies  were  fometimes  interred  whole,  and  in 
their  natural  flate.  1  have  the  fuffrages  of  Kirchman  [*/], 
Ainfworth  [e],  and  Drake  [/] ;  and  this  is  agreeable  alf'o  to 
appearances  here.  Mr.  Thomas  Beckwith  of  York,  who  is 
row  a  member  of  the  Society,  informs  me,  that  hearing  of  two 
flone  coffins,  difcovered  anno  1776,  in  the  new  inclofures.  at 
Acomb  near  York,  he  had  the  curiofity  to  go  and  view  them, 
and  law  them  lying  in  the  very  place  where  they  were  found. 
He  thinks  they  are  Roman;  and  the  oblervations  on  which  he 
grounds  his  opinion  are  fo  juft  and  forcible,  that  1  cannot 
but  fubfcribe  to  it;  and  fhall  give  them  here  abbreviately 

64  The  coffins  were  of  the  coarfe  grit,  the  fame  as  that  at 
Plurnpton  near  Knarefborough,  which  the  Romans  appear  to 

[4  Tho  efby,  Muf.  p.  561. 

M  p  342- 

[ej  Monum.  Kemp.  p.  170. 

(/J  Eborac.  p.  63. 
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have  been  fond  of,  as  many  of  their  works  in  York  are  of  that 
ftone.  The  coffins  were  2$  inches  thick  on  the  fides,  and  the 
lids  (which  had  a  fillet  raifed  about  |  of  an  inch  running 
down  the  middle)  fomething  thicker. 

“  They  lay,  one  for  a  youth  of  12  or  14  years  of  age,  with 
the  feet  pointing  nearly  South  ;  and  the  other,  for  a  grown 
perfon,  to  the  South-Well;;  directions  and  pofitions  fo  un- 
ufual  in  Chriftian  burial,  that  one  mu  ft  conclude  the  coffins 
belonged  to  Pagans,  and  were  more  ancient  than  the  converfion 
of  the  Romans  and  Britons  in  thefe  parts. 

“  There  is  no  account  of  any  church,  or  religious  houfe, 
either  at,  or  near,  this  place  ;  no  foundations  of  any  buildings 
found  in  plowing.  It  is  about  a  mile  N.  W.  from  Acomb ,  where 
it  is  faid  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Severus  was  burnt :  and  when 
the  lids  were  on  the  coffins,  they  could  not  be  more  than  one 
'quarter  of  a  yard  beneath  the  furface  of  the  earth.”  The  man 
who  found  the  coffins  told  Mr.  Beckwith,  that  on  their  bein£ 
firft  opened,  there  appeared  fomething  like  an  human  body;  but 
as  foon  as  touched  it  loft  its  form,  falling  down  and  mixing 
with  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  coffins. 

ffr  ‘  1 

These  reafons,  Sir,  all  taken  together,  may  feem  fufficient 
to  inforce  a  belief,  that  thefe  bodies  were  interred  during  the 
Pagan  ftate  of  things  here.  “  Quae  cum  ita  lint,”  fays  Mr. 
Ainfworth,  “  non  compertum  videtur  o rones  illas  areas,  quae 
44  multis  locis  eftoftae  apud  nos  fuerunt,  efle  Anglo-Saxonum, 
46  ut  vulgo  perhibentur.  Sunt  enim,  quas  etfi  popuii  iftius  effie 
14  non  abnegaverim,  Romanis  tamen  abjudicare  non  aufim.’” 
He  concludes,  “  Haec  obiter  dicenda  judicavimus,  ne  quis  ere- 

mationem  unicam  et  perpetuam  fepulturae  faille  confuetu- 
•**  dinem  apud  Romanos  putaret  [g].” 

.1 t  tJ  1  <  • '  ;  .  *  .  .  \  f  ' 

[£•]  Monum.  Kemp.  p.  17 1. 
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I  come,  now,  to  the  ftone-coffin  as  ufed  bv  Chriftians.  After 
cremation  ceafed,  on  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  fuppofe  \h ], 
the  believing  Romans  would  generally  betake  themfelves  to  the 
ufe  of  farcophagi,  and  of  various  kinds,  ftone,  marble,  le  ad  &c. 
The  Romanized  and  Converted  Britons  would  naturally  do  the 
fame,  and  place  the  bodies  Eaft  and  Weft.  As  for  the  Saxons, 
they,  as  fucceftors  of  the  Britons,  would  incline  from  the  firft 
to  adopt  their  practices,  and  then  after  that  important  event, 
the  arrival  of  Auguftine  the  monk  A.  D.  596,  and  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  nation  thereupon,  coffins  would  umverfally  take 
place,  as  likewife  the  mode  of  placing  the  body  with  the  feet 
to  the  Eaft.  Thus  very  foon  after  this,  we  find  St.  Awdrey  of 
Ely,  laid  in  a  marble  coffin  j  for  Sexburga,  abbefs  of  Ely,  intend¬ 
ing  to  remove  the  body  of  her  lifter  Aedilreda,  or  Awdrey,  into 
the  church,  directed  fome  of  the  brethren  to  feek  for  a  ftone 
“  de  quo  locellum  in  hoc  facere  poffient.”  They,  finding  no  ftone 
proper  for  the  purpofe  in  the  ifle,  came  to  Grantacaefter,  44  et 
44  mox  invenerunt  juxta  muros  civitatis  locellum  de  marmore  albo 
44  puicherrime  fattum,  operculo  quoque  fimilis  lapidis  aptiflime 
44  tedium  [/].”  The  Saxons,  you  obferve,  were  now  greatly 
improved  in  ftone  cutting,  and  as  this  receptacle  was  found  ready 
prepared  [/&],  one  is  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the  cuftom  of 
making  ftone-coffins  had  prevailed  there  lome  time  before. 
This  is  the  oldeft  inftance  I  have  met  with  amongft  the 
Saxons  [/];  however,  from  this  time  downward,  ftone-coffins 

\h ]  Ainfworth,  Monum.  Kemp,  p,  175.  Thorefby,  Muf.  p.  560.  Kirch- 
man,  p.  15. 

[/J  Bede,  lib.  \V.  c.  19. 

[£]  Bede  would  have  it  underflood  as  a  miracle,  but  be  this  as  it  will,  a  ftone 
you  fee  was  to  be  fought  to  make  a  coffin  of. 

Wit  was  A.  695,  Awdrey  died  679.  and  this  was  169  years  after.  Bede,  1.  c. 

have 
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have  been  difcovered  all  over  England,  infomuch  that  it  is  need*- 
lefs  either  to  name  the  feveral  places  where  they  have  been  found, 
or  refer  to  the  numerous  authors  who  have  mentioned  them. 

In  regard,  now,  to  the  fecond  point,  “  that  the'cerps  in  your 
“  coffins”  lay  on  the  ground  without  any  Pones  under  them, 
bodies  were  depofited  much  in  the  fame  manlier,  fo  far  as  I 
have  obferved,  in  the  kiPvaens  above-mentioned;  and  from  this 
circumPance  again,  your  coffins,  Sir,  appear  to  be  the  produ&ion 
of  a  rude,  barbarous,  and  very  unpoliffied  age.  You  will  pleafe 
to  remember,  that  whereas  in  a  former  paper  on  the  birds  bones, 
I  ventured  to  affert  your  Twynham  to  have  been  a  place  very 
anciently  fettled  ;  the  prefent  very  old  farcophagi  found  there, 
which  mud  be  of  the  fourth  century  at  leap,  amount,  in  my 
opinion,  to  a  Prong  additional  proof  of  it.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Whittington,  19  Feb.  1777.  SAMUEL  PEGGE* 


XXII.  Roman  Antiquities  difcovered  in  Effex.  Com¬ 
municated  by  Mr.  King.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary. 

Head  March  20,  1777. 

SIR,  John-Preet,  March  19,  1777. 

I  TAKE  the  liberty,  through  your  hands,  to  lay  before  the 
Society,  two  fmall  fragments  of  antiquity,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  Angularity,  may  deferve  lome  little  attention, 
though  it  is  not  poPible  for  me  at  prefent  to  give  any  very  full 
or  fatisfa&ory  account  of  them.  They  were  communicated  to 
me  by  my  worthy  friend  Doftor  Griffith;  and  I  ffiall  add  what 
information  he  was  able  to  obtain  with  regard  to  them. 

The  PrP  is  a  large  brick,  of  a  very  Angular  form,  oddly  or¬ 
namented  with  the  reprefentation  of  fome  Power,  which  was 

G  g  2  found 
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found  in  the  year  1776,  in  Merfey  ifland,  in  the  county  of  Effex. 
One  Mr.  Baker,  the  proprietor  of  a  very  confiderable  farm,  in 
the  eaftern  divifion  of  that  ifland,  having  ordered  an  old  malt- 
ing-houfe  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  foundation  to  be  cleared 
away,  a  number  of  thefe  bricks  were  found  in  the  underpinning. 

r  z  •  v.  2 ,7)0. 


Asa  great  many  pieces  of  Roman  antiquity  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  Merfey  ifland;  and  to  this  day  there  is  fcarce  a  grave 
dug  in  the  church-yard  of  Weft  Merfey,  without  breaking  through 
a  teflelated  pavement,  it  may  feem  fomewhat  probable,  that  thefe 
bricks  might  be  a  part  of  fome  Roman  remains,  which  were  de- 
ftroyed  long  before  the  building  of  the  malt-houfe,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  foundations.  But  as 
the  texture  is  different  from  that  of  other  Roman  bricks,  I  fhould 
rather  fufped  they  were  not  of  fo  high  antiquity,  and  am  in¬ 
clined  to  refer  them  to  later  times.  Whenever  they  were  made, 
they  feem  to  have  been  defigned  originally  as  ornaments  for  the 
top  of  fome  wall,  and  probably  for  the  parapet  of  an  houfe,  and 
both  their  form  and  dimenfions  are  very  Angular. 

The  other  fragment  is  an  earthen  veffel,  which  was  found  in 
the  fummer  of  the  year  1776,  near  Colchtfter  in  Eflex. 

A  labourer  who  had  been  ordered  to  dig  up  a  piece  of 
ground  there,  difcovered  about  thirty  veflels  of  the  fame  fort, 

empty, 
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empty,  and  lying  flat,  two  feet  below  the  furface;  but  inflead  of 
collecting  them  together,  and  preferving  them  carefully,  he 
began  immediately  to  daffi  them  all  to  pieces,  with  a  view  (as 
he  laid)  u  to  fave  himfelf  the  plague  and  trouble  of  anfwering 
“  the  enquiries  that  would  be  made  about  them;”  and  it  was 
merely  by  accident  that  three  of  them  were  preferred.  • 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  their  ufe  could  be,  as  the  per¬ 
foration  at  the  neck  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  almofl:  impoflible  to 
pour  any  liquor  into  them;  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  form  a 
conjeCture,  I  ffiould  guefs  they  were  defigned  as  a  fort  of  lacry- 
matories,  of  inferior  value.  The  contents  of  the  vefl'el  are  feven 
ounces  and  an  half  troy;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  one  fide  is- 
gibbous,  and  the  other  quite  flat.  Thefe  are  indeed  trifles  hardly 
worth  the  regard  of  the  Society;  but,  on  account  of  their  very 
peculiar  form,  the  infpeCtion  of  them  may  be  agreeable  to  fome 
curious  perfons,  who  may  be  able,  by  comparing  them  with 
other  remains,  to  give  a  more  fatisfaCtory  account  of  them.  And 
permit  me  to  add,  as  an  apology  for  giving  you  this  trouble, 
that  the  preferving  the  remembrance  of  various  odd  fragments,, 
either  of  antiquity  or  of  natural  hiflory,  as  materials  for  future 
{peculation;  and  from  which,  when  a  fufficient  number  are  col-- 
leCted,  we  may  begin  to  draw  fatisfaCtory  conclufions,  is  per¬ 
haps  no  inconfiderable  means  of  advancing  thofe  branches  of 
fcience;  for  many  things  which  appear  of  little  importance 
when  ken  feparately,  have  been  found  very  ufeful  means  of  il? 
luftrating  curious  faCts. when  viewed  with  others  collectively. 

I  am,  Sir,  vour  mod  obedient  humble  fervant,. 

EDWARD  KING; 


Note,  The  brick  is  n  inches  in  height  or  length,  6  inches  in  breadth,  2  inches- 
thick,  and  the  round  part,  at  top,  is  about  3  inches  in  diameter. 

The  lacrvmatory  (which  is  of  coarfe  red  earth)  is  about  3I  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  lound  part;  and  its  whole  length,  with  the  neck,  is  9  inches;  its  thicknefs 
in  the  moll  gibbous  part  2  inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  perforation  of  the  neck  . 
a  little  more  than  \  of  an  inch. 
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XXIII.  Defcription  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ffueen  Ca¬ 
therine  Parr,  the  fexth  WifeofFizmy  VIII.  from  an 
Impreffton  in  the  ColleEHon  of  Guftavus  Brander,  Ffq\ 
F.  R.  and  A .  S.  S.  By  Mr.  Brooke  of  the  Herald's 
College ,  F.  S.  A \ 


Read  May  15,  1777. 


Dear  Sir, 

rpHE  extreme  elegance  of  the  fculpture  of  the  royal  feal*, 

I  the  impreffion  of  which  you  favoured  me  with  a  light  of, 
joined  to  the  circumftance  of  its  being  as  yet  unpublilhed,  has 
induced  me  to  caufe  a  drawing  to  be  made  of  it,  which,  with 
the  following  defcription,  you  may  probably  think  worth  com¬ 
municating  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

It  belonged  to  Queen  Katherine  Parr[a\ ,  the  fixth  and  laft 
wife  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  is  thus  defcribed:  “  MAG- 
««  NUM  SIGILLU  DNE  KATHERINE  REGLE  AGLI 
“  FRA  NCI  aE  et  HERBINItE;”  and  reprefents  only  the  ar¬ 
morial  enfigns  of  that  lady,  with  fupporters,  and  furmounted  with 
the  imperial  diadem. 

*  PI.  XIX. 

\_a\  There  is  a  print  of  her  by  Vermeulen,  from  a  portrait  by  VanderwerfF, 
Granger  I.  58. 
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This  Que.  n,  whole  hiftory  had  no  inconfiderable  fhare  in  the 
annals  of  her  t  me,  was  bom  at  Kendal  Caftle  in  Weftmoreland, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendal,  knight, 
by  Maud  his  wife,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Thomas  Green,  of 
Green’s  Norton  in  Northamptonlhire.  She  was  firft  married  to 
Edward  Borough,  eldeft  foti  and  heir-apparent  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Borough  [/>],  2dly,  to  John  Nevile,  Lord  Latimer,  ^dly,  at 
Hampton  Court,  July  12,  1543,  to  King  Henry  VIIL  and 
laftly,  to  Thomas  Lord  Seymour,  of  Sudley  IV).  She  has  been 
delcribed  by  our  hiflorians,  as  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  adorned 
with  many  excellent  virtues,  efpecially  humility,  the  beauty  of 
all  others  IV],  and  though  twice  a  widow,  retained  fo  many 
charms,  as  captivated  the  fickle  Henry,  who  advanced  her 
to  the  higheft  rank  a  woman  could  enjoy  in  this  kingdom; 
and  as  his  wife  fhe  conduced  herfelf  with  fuch  uncommon 
prudence  as  faved  her  from  the  unhappy  fate  which  befel  leveral 
ot  her  predeceflbrs.  After  the  death  of  this  prince  fhe  be¬ 
came  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lord  Seymour,  of  Sudlev,  brother 
of  Edward  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Lord  Protestor  t.  Edward  VI. 
whole  fecond  wife  being  of  a  fubtle,  haughty  difpofition,  was 
highly  offended  that  the  wife  of  her  hulband’s  younger  brother, 
though  the  Queen -Dowager,  Ihould  precede  her,  which  occa- 
fiontd  mucii  trouble  to  the  ftate  in  general,  and  to  this  family  in 
particular.  This  Queen,  having  made  her  will,  dated  Sept.  5, 

[£]  Almoftall  other  writers  concur  in  the  miftake  of  calling:  this  perfon  Edward 
Lord  Borough,  or  Burgh.  But  the  fa£t  is  that  this  title  was  firft  bellowed  on  his 
father  Thomas,  who  died  1550,  20  H.  VIII. 

[t]  Sandford’s  Geneal.  Hillory  by  Stebbing,  p.  44O. 

\d~\  Hayward’s  life  of  Edw.  VI, 


4-- 
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1541,  2  Edw.  VI.  [e]  in  which  flae  bequeathed  all  her  goods  and 
chattels  to  her  h  11  (band,  died  fhortly  after  in  child-bed  at  Sud- 
ley  caftle  in  Gloucefterfhire,  not  without  fufpicion  of  having 
been  poifoned,  to  make  room  for  her  hufband’s  intended  fecond 
marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen.  She 
lies  buried  in  Sudley  church,  where,  1  am  informed,  not  the 
leaf!  memorial  was  placed  over  her. 

On  the  baron  fide  of  the  efcutcheon  are  the  arms  of  Henry 
VIII.  France  quartering  England,  and  the  royal  fupporter,  the 
lion  guardant  crowned;  on  the  femme  lide,  the  arms  of  Ka¬ 
therine  Parr,  quarterly  of  fix,  the  augmentation  granted  by 
Henry  to  this  Queen,  Argent  on  a  pile  between  fix  red  rofes, 
three  others  white  [/J,  Henry  was  exceeding  kind  in  giving 
arms  to  his  wives,  though  he  deprived  them  of  their  heads,  and 
we  find  four  of  them  particularly  diftinguifhed  in  this  manner  ; 
Anne  Bulleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Katherine  Howard,  and  Ka¬ 
therine  Parr.  Thefe  augmentations  were  granted  as  an  efpecial 
mark  of  favour  to  thofe  families  which  the  King  had  honoured 
with  his  alliance,  and  were  compofed  of  fome  of  his  royal  en- 
figns,  as  this  to  Queen  Katherine,  of  red  and  white  rofes,  the 
badges  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  and  they  were 
always  marfhalled  in  the  fir  ft  place,  before  the  paternal  coat,  as 
in  this  feal,  oh  reverentiam  ?nunificentiae  regalis .  The  Seymour 
family  have  continued  to  quarter  their  augmentation  to  the  pre- 
fen  t  time,  and  it  is  now  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  and  the 
Earl  of  Hertford;  but  the  noble  houfe  of  Howard,  whether  from 
their  having  a  right  to  quarter  the  royal  arms,  prior  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Henry,  with  the  female  of  their  family,  or,  from  the 
ill  ufage  fhe  received  at  his  hands,  did  not  continue  theirs. 

'[*]  Teft.  Probat.  Dec.  6,  1548. 

[yj  2  G.  4-99  in  Collegio  Armor. 

The 
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The  2d  quartering  of  two  barrs,  and  a  bordure  ingrailed,  is  the 
paternal  coat  of  Parr .  The  3d,  three  water -bougets,  RoJ's  of 
Kendal .  Sir  William  Parr,  an  anceflor  of  the  family,  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  John,  fon  and  heir-apparent  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Rofs  of  Kendal  [g],  with  whom  he  had  the 
barony  and  caflle  of  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland,  afterwards  made 
the  chief  feat  ox  the  family, and  where  Queen  Katherine  was  born, 
as  has  been  obferved.  The  4th  quartering  is  Marmion ,  the  5th 
Fitz-Hugh ;  Sir  William  Parr,  of  Kendal,  knight  of  the  garter, 
grandfather  to  Katherine,  married  Eliz.abeth,  daughter  to  Henry, 
and  aunt  and  coheir  to  George,  Lords  Fitz-Hugh  of  Ravenf- 
wor'th,  by  which  the  family  came  into  a  moiety  of  the  large 
eflate  of  that  name;  Alice  her  filler,  wife  of  Sir  John  Fines, 
knight,  anceflor  of  Thomas,  now  Lord  Dacre,  having  the  other; 
and  Henry  Lord  Fitz-Hugh,  an  anceflor  of  the  family  had  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Grey,  Lord  Mar¬ 
mion  [h],  The  6th  quartering,  three  bucks  at  gaze,  is  Green , 
the  mother  of  Katherine  being  Maud,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Green,  of  Green’s-Norton  in  Northamptonfhire 
knight. 

With  regard  to  the  fmifler  fupporter  on  the  feal,  I  mufl  pro- 
fefs  myfelf  abfolutely  at  a  lofs  either  to  difcover  what  animal  it 
is  defigned  for,  or  how  it  comes  to  be  ufed  there.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  of  the  royal  badges,  or  the  beaf 
(for  fo  fupporters  were  anciently  called)  of  the  Parr  family  ; 
William,  Marquis  of  Northampton,  brother  of  Queen  Katherine, 
ufed  on  the  dexter  fide  a  buck,  on  the  finifler  a  wyvern  [/’"], 
both  extremely  different  from  this  animal.  It  may  probably 

[g]  V.  212.  123.  and  369.  in  Colleg.  Armor. 

[£]  Dugd.  Baron,  vol.  I.  p.  405.  and  724. 

[*J  2  H.  6 — 19.  in  Colleg.  Armor. 

Vol.  V.  H  h 
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afford  amufement  to  fuch  members  of  the  Society  as  are 
(killed  in -Zoology  to  difcover  it. 

As  the  funeral  of  this  princefs  has  been  hitherto  unpublifhed, 
I  have  fent,  for  your  entertainment,  the  proceffion,  from  my  cok 
le&ion  of  ceremonials,  N°  VI.  originally  copied  from  a  book  in 
the  Cotton  library. 

Funeral  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr. 

“  ABreviate  of  th’entirementof  the  Ladye  Katheryn  Parre, 
“  Quene  Dowager,  late  wife  to  Kinge  Henrye  theight,  and  aftre 
“  wi'efe  to  Sir  Thomas  Lord  Seymer  of  Sudeley,  and  highe  Ad- 
“  mvrall  of  Englond. 

£‘Item,  on  Wenyfdaye  the  vth  of  Septembre,  between  ij  and  iij 
“  of  the  Clocke  in  the  morninge  died  the  aforefaid  Ladye,  late 
“  Quene  Dowager  at  the  Caftle  of  Sudley  in  Gloceftrefhyre,  1 548, 
“  and  lyeth  buried  in  the  Chapell  of  the  feid  Caftle. 

“  Item,  lhe  was  cearid  and  cheftid  in  leade  accordinglie,  and 
“  fo  remay  nid  in  her  pry  vie  Chambre  untill  things  were  in  a 
“  redynefs. 

“  Heraftre  followethe  the  <pvifton  in  the  Chappell. 

“  It  em,  hit  was  hangid  with  blacke  clothe  garnifshid  with 
“  Schoocheons  of  maryagys,  viez,  Kinge  Henrye  th’eight  and  her 
“  in  payle  undre  the  Crowne,  her  owne  in  lozenge  undre  the 
“  Crowne,  alfo  tharmes  of  the  Lorde  Admyrall  and  hers  in  pale 
“  without  Crowne. 

“  It  em,  Rayles  covered  withe  blacke  clothe  for  the  mourners 
“  to  fytt  in  with  ftooles  and  cufsheonsaccordmglie,  without  eyther 
“  Herfte  mat!%  valence,  or  tapres,  favinge  ij  tapres  wheron  were  ij 
<6Scoocheons  wch  ftode  uppon  the  Corps  duringe  the  Servyce. 

“  Th’ordre 
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“  Th’ordre  in  proceadinge  to  the  Chappell. 

“  Fyrft  ij  conductors  in  blacke  with  blacke  Eaves. 

♦‘Then  Gentlemen  and  Efquiers. 

“Then  Knights. 

“  Then  OfFycers  of  Houfhold  with  their  whyte  Staves. 

“Then  the  Gentlemen  Huifshers. 

“Then  Somerfet  Heraulde  in  the  K’s  Cote. 

“  Then  the  Corps  borne  by  vi  Gentlemen  in  blacke  Gownes  with 
“  theire  Hodes  on  theire  Heades. 

“  Then  xl  ftaffe  Torches  borne  on  eche  fide  by  yeomen  rounde 
“  aboute  the  corps,  and  at  eche  corner  a  Knyght  for  affiftaunce 
“  with  their  hodes  on  they  re  heades. 

“  Then  the  Ladye  Jane,  Daughter  to  the  Lorde  Marquis  of  Dor- 
“  fett,  Chiefe  Mourner,  led  by  an  eftate,  her  trayne  borne  uppe 
“by  a  yonge  Ladye [/§]. 

“Then  vi  other  Ladie  Mourners,  ij  and  ij. 

“  Then  all  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  ij  and  ij. 

“Then  Yeomen,  iij  and  iij  in  a  ranke. 

“  Then  all  other  followinge. 

“The  Manner  of  the  Service  in  the  Churche. 

■ 

“Item,  when  the  Corps  was  fett  within  the  Rayles  and  the 
“mourners  placid,  the  hole  Quere  began  and  fange  certain  Salmes 
“in  Englifhe  and  reade  iij  leflons ;  and  aftre  the  iijde  lefifon  the 
“  mourners  accordinge  to  theyre  degrees,  and  as  y t  ys  accuftomyd, 
“  offerid  into  the  Aimes  boxe,  and  when  they  hadde  don,  all  other, 
“as  Gentlemen,  or  Gentlewomen,  that  wolde. 

[£]  This  was  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Dorfet,  afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

f  '•  Hh  2  .  .  The 
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“  The  Offeringe  don,  Do&or  Coverdall,  the  Quene’s  Almner, 
“  began  his  Sermonde,  whiche  was  verie  good  and  godlie,  and  in 
“  one  place  therof  he  took  an  occafion  to  declare  unto  the  people 
“howe  that  there  fhulde  none  there  thinke,  feye,  nor  fpreade 
“  abrode,  that  the  offeringe  which  was  there  don,  was  don  anye 
“  thing  to  ^ffytt  the  deade,  but  for  the  poore  onlye  ;  And  alio  the 
“  lights  which  were  caried  and  (lode  abowt  the  Corps,  were  for 
“  honnour  of  the  parffon,  and  for  none  other  entente,  nor  purpofe  ; 
“And  fo  wente  thorowghe  with  hys  Sermonde  and  made  a  god- 
“  lye  prayer ;  And  th’ole  Churche  aunfwerid  and  praied  the  fame 
“  with  hym  in  th’ende. 

“  The  Sermonde  don,  the  Corps  was  buried,  duringe  which 
<«  tyme  the  Quere  fonge  Te  Deum  in  Englilhe. 

“  And  this  don,  aftre  dynner,  the  mourners  and  the  reft  that 
«  wolde  returnid  homewarde  agayne,  all  which  aforefaid  was  don 
“  in  a  mornynge.” 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  Servant, 

i 

J.  C.  BROOKE.. 

Herald's  College ,  29th  April,  1777. 
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XXIV.  A  Defer  ip  tion  of  cin  ancient  Fortification  near 
Chrift-Churchj  Hampfhire.  In  a  Letter  to  Guftavus 
Brander,  Efq\  from  Francis  Grofe, ■  Efq\  F.A.S . 


R.ead  November  20,  1777* 


Dear  Sir, 

I  SEND  you  the  drawings  and  defeription  of  the  entrench¬ 
ment  on  Hengiftbury  Head,  and  the.  Camp  on  St.  Cathe- 
rine’s-HTll,  the  fruit  of  our  joint  labours,  in  the  meafurement  and 
inveftigation  of  which  both  you  and  our  friend  Topham  worked 
fo  affiduoufly. 

That  thefe  hitherto  unnoticed,  or  at  lead  undeferibed  works, 
are  Roman,  feems  extremely  probable,  as  this  country  was  the 
chief  feat  of  war  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius;  where, 
according  to  Suetonius,  Vefpalian,  his  general,  fought  more  than 
thirty  battles;  and  again  in  the  time  of  Dioclelian,  when  Con- 
flantius  Chlorus  attacked  and  defeated  Aledtus. 

The  Weftern  fide  of  the  harbour  of  Chrift-Church  is  formed 
by  a  point  of  land,  riling  towards  the  fea  to  a  bold  head-land  or 
cliff,  called  Hengijl-bury  head ,  i.  e.  Hengi/Fs,  or  the  Stone  Horfe 
Hill ;  whether  from  fome  now  forgotten  ffory  of  the  Saxon 
leader  of  that  name,  or  from  lome  fancied  refemblance  of  a 
Horle;  a  conceit  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  of 
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which  the  Giant  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  the  White  Horfe  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  are  well-known  inftances.  The  North  fide  of  this  point  is 
bounded  by  the  harbour  or  conflux  of  the  rivers  Stour  and  Avon 5 
both  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  fea  at  the  Haven’s  mouth. 
About  a  mile  Weft  from  the  point  is  a  ftrong  entrenchment 
running  crofs  the  peninfula  from  the  harbour  to  the  fea,  termi¬ 
nating  at  both  ends  with  a  kind  of  epaulement  or  circular  re¬ 
turn.  This  work  fronts  the  Weft,  and  was  conftru&ed  to  defend 
the  pofleflion  of  the  point  againft  the  attacks  from  the  interior 
country;  and  therefore  evidently  feems  to  have  been  thrown  up 
by  fome  invaders,  who  thereby  fecured  the  command  of  the 
harbour.  Near  the  Northern  extremity  is  a  large  barrow  or 
tumulus,  which  was  opened  fome  few  years  ago,  when  an  urn 
and  lome  human  bones  were  found  in  it. 

This  entrenchment  confifts  of  a  double  rampart,  the  inner  or 
eafternmoft  much  the  higheft;  between  them  is  a  ditch,  the 
bottom  whereof  is  below  the  level  of  the  natural  ground ;  the 
extent  of  this  work  meafures  nearly  five  hundred  yards,  includ¬ 
ing  the  returns.  The  inner  rampart  is  about'  twenty-five  feet 
high,  and  twenty  yards  thick  at  the  bafe;  the  outer  one,  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  about  ten  yards  in  thicknefs;  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch,  taken  from  the  tops  of  thefe  ramparts,  near  'twenty-five 
yards;  the  dope  or  talus  of  the  ramparts,  forms  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon:  there  are  three 
entrances  as  flhewn  in  the  plan*.  Weft  of  this  line  are  feveral  land 
hills  appearing  fomewhat  like  tumuli. 

The  camp,  which  from  its  elevated  fituation  feems  to  have 
been  of  the  exploratory  kind,  ftands  on  the  Wefternmoft  edge, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Southernmoft  foot  of  a  high  hill, 
or  rather  ridge  of  hills,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  North  of  Chrift- 
Church,  and  a  mile  Weft  of  the  river  Avon.  Thefe  hills  are  all 
included  under  the  general  name  of  St.  Catherine’s  Hill,  and 
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afford  a  moft  extenfive  profped,  particularly  towards  the  lea 
coaff.  Signals  made  from  hence  would  be  vihble  over  a  pro¬ 
digious  trad  of  country. 

This  work  is  in  figure  a  fquare,  whofe  fides  are  in  the  direction 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs,  each  meafuring  in  the  in- 
lide  fifty-five  yards. 

On  the  North,  Eaft,  and  Weft  fides,  it  is  furrounded  by  a 
double  mound  or  rampart  of  earth,  about  eight  feet  high ;  be¬ 
tween  them  is  a  ditch  about  twenty  feet  broad.  On  the  South  fide 
the  rampart  feems  to  have  been  only  fingle. 

The  entrances  are  on  the  North,  Eaft,  and  South  fides;  the 
Weft,  being  near  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  has  no  entrance.  About 
twenty  yards  from  the  Eaft  end  of  the  North  fide  runs  a  fmall 
rampart,  tending  South,  which  lofes  itfelf  near  the  middle,  but 
appears  again  near  the  South  front,  with  which  it  unites. 

Round  about  the  North,  North-eaft,  Eaft,  South-eaft,  South 
and  South-weft  fides,  are  fix  fmall  mounts,  whether  tumuli, 
fpeculatory  mounts,  or  hillocks  thrown  up  for  the  more  humble 
occafions  of  hufbandry,  feems  doubtful.  Near  the  North  end  of 
the  town,  and  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  are  two  large 
tumuli  or  barrows;  one  of  which  being  opened  by  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Clerk,  Lord  of  the  Manor  about  two  years  fince,  fome  bones* 
were  found. 

The  Eaft  fide  of  this  work  feems  to  have  been  continued  fixty 
yards  Northward,  where  it  meets  nearly  at  right  angles  a  line 
running  Eaft  and  Weft,  which  crofting  it  extends  thirty  yards^ 
to  the  Weft  ward  of  the  prolonged  fide,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  yards  Eaft  of  it.  A  fmall  diftance  from  its  Eaftern  termi-- 
nation  is  one  of  the  tumuli  above-mentioned. 

About  three  hundred  yards  North  of  this  line  is  a  fmall  area 
in  the  fhape  of  a  leaf  or  triangle,  with  its  angles  rounded  off,  in- 
2  doled' 
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-clofed  with  a  rampart ;  its  greater  diameter  pointing  Eaffc  and 
Wefr,  and  meafuring  thirty* five  yards;  its  medium  tranfverfe 
diameter  is  twenty-five  yards;  its  figure  will  be  belt  conceived 
by  the  plan. 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  plans  were  not  taken 
with  any  inftrument;  but  as  both  you  and  Mr.  Topham  can 
teftify  were  accurately  placed.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  fcale  on 
which  thefe  drawings  are  made  renders  them  rather  illuftrations 
•than  correct  delineations. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  mod  obedient  Servant, 

FRANCIS  GROSE. 
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XXV.  An  Account  of  ancient  Monuments  and  Forti¬ 
fications  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  In  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  James  Anderfon,  to  George  Wilfon,  Efai 
of  Lincoln’s-Inn. 


Read  Nov.  27,  1777. 


Dear  Sir, 

NOTHING  feems  to  be  fo  well  calculated  for  throwing 
light  on  the  origin  of  nations,  as  an  attention  to  the 
radical  con  ft  ru  (ft  ion  of  the  language  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
nature  of  thofe  monuments  of  remote  antiquity  that  have  efcaped 
the  ravages  of  time. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  origin  of  the  Scottifh  na¬ 
tion.  And  although  fome  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  nature 
of  the  language  of  the  natives,  the  antiquities  of  the  country 
have  been  in  a  great  meafure  difregarded;  though  it  ftiould  feem 
that  the  laft  would  be  of  greater  utility  in  this  difcuftion  than 
the  firft:  of  thefe  particulars.  For,  a  language  may  have  been 
Ipread  through  fo  many  nations  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  is 
fubjedt  to  fuch  perpetual  variations,  and  it  is  fo  difficult  to  trace 
thefe  variations  before  the  difcovery  of  letters,  that  there  is  no 
poftibility  of  pointing  out  by  any  unequivocal  peculiarities  of 
Vol.  V.  I  i  language, 
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language,  the  particular  nation  from  which  any  particular  tribe 
may  have  defcended.  But  the  mechanic  arts  difcovered  by  any 
particular  nation,  efpecially  before  commerce  was  generally 
pradfifed,  were  in  a  great  meafure  confined  to  the  original  dif- 
coverers  themfelves,  or  their  immediate  dependents;  and  there¬ 
fore  they  ferve  more  effectually  to  diftinguilh  the  countries  that 
were  occupied  by  particular  tribes  of  people.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  I  fuggeft  the  following  remarks  on  fome  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  antiquity  that  are  (fill  difcoverable  in  Scotland. 

All  the  antiquities  that  I  have  yet  heard  of  in  this  country  may 
be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  general  clafies,  (not 
to  mention  Roman  camps,  or  other  works  of  later  date)  of  each 
of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  a  little,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  occur. 

I.  Mounds  of  earth  thrown  up  into  a  fort  of  hemifpherical 
form,  ufually  difiinguifhed  by  the  name  of  mote  or  moat . 

II.  Large  heaps  of  Rones  piled  upon  one  another,  called 
cairns. 

III.  Large  detached  Rones  fixed  in  the  earth  in  an  eredt 
pofition. 

IV.  Large  Rones  fixed  likewife  in  an  eredt  pofition  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  form. 

V.  Circular  buildings  eredted  of  Rone  without  any  ce¬ 
menting  matter,  ufually  difiinguifhed  by  the  adjundt  epithet 
dun ;  and 

VI.  Walls  cemented  by  a  vitrified  matter,  ufually  found  on 
the  top  of  high  mountains, 

I.  The  artificial  mounds  of  earth,  reducible  to  the  firfi  clafs, 
are  fometimes  found  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  I  fuppofe  in 
England  alfo.  Perhaps  they  may  be  likewife  found  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  although  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  them  there. 
From  the  name  (mote)  and  other  circumftances,  it  would  feem 
1  that 
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that  thefe  had  been  ete&ed  by  our  anceftors  as  theatres  of  juftice; 
as  all  courts  wer.e  held  in  the  open  air  by  the  Saxons;  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  fame  cuftom  might  prevail  among  other  tribes  of  the 
fame  people.  Such  of  thefe  mounds  as  have  been  demolished, 
were  found  to  confift  entirely  of  earth,  without  having  had  any 
thing  feemingly  placed  by  defign  within  them.  There  are 
ufually  fome  ftones  placed  on  end  round  the  bafe  of  thefe  arti¬ 
ficial  mounts. 

II.  The  Cairns  are  evidently  fepulchral  monuments.  And  as 
thefe  could  be  reared  in  hafte  by  a  multitude  of  people,  this  art- 
lefs  method  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  chiefs  llain  in  battle 
feems  to  have  been  univerfally  adopted  by  all  the  different  tribes 
of  the  uncivilized  Northern  nations. 

What  induces  me  to  believe  that  this  practice  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  no  particular  nation,  is,  that  thefe  cairns  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  and  upon  being  opened  are 
found  to  contain  chefts  or  coffins  of  various  conftrudtion.  In 
mod:  cafes  thefe  coffins  are  of  a  fize  and  fhape  fitted  to  contain 
the  human  body  at  full  length.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  of 
one  ftone  hollowed  out  for  that  purpofe;  although  they  are  more 
ufually  compofed  of  feparate  flat  ftones  fitted  to  one  another. 
In  fome  of  thefe  tumuli  there  is  found,  in  place  of  the  coffin,  a 
kind  of  fquare  cheft,  formed  likewife  of  flat  ftones,  which  feems 
to  have  contained  only  fome  particular  parts  of  the  human  body; 
and  in  others,  efpecially  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  Northern 
highlands  and  Weftern  ifles,  there  is  found,  within  a  ftone  cheft, 
an  earthen  vafe,  containing  fome  afhes.  From  this,  and  other 
circumftances,  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the 
pra&ice  of  burning  the  dead  did  once  prevail  among  fome  of 
thefe  Northern  nations.  For,  it  deferves  to  be  particularly  re¬ 
marked,  that  few  or  none  of  thefe  urns  are  found  fo  far  to  the 

I  i  2  Southward 
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Southward  as  the  Grampian  mountains;  which  was  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  conquefts  in  Scotland. 

There  may  be  many  other  particulars  relating  to  the  internal 
flrudure  of  thefe  cairns  that  have  not  come  to  my  knowledge; 
the  attending  to  which  might  afford  matter  for  curious  fpecu- 
lation  to  the  antiquary.  It  deferves  only  to  be  farther  re¬ 
marked  here,  with  regard  to  this  fpecies  of  antiquities,  that  as  they 
feem  to  have  been  for  the  mod:  part  ereded  by  the  army  in 
honour  of  fome  chieftain  {lain  in  battle,  upon  the  very  fpot  on 
which  he  was  killed;  and  as  each  nation  would  retain  its  own 
funeral  ceremonies,  even  when  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy’s 
country,  it  may  naturally  be  expeded  that  one  of  thefe  cairns, 
on  being  opened,  may  be  extremely  different  in  its  internal  ar¬ 
rangement  from  another  in  its  neighbourhood,  although  alike 
in  their  external  figure.  One  of  them  may  contain  the  remains 
of  a  Norfe,  or  a  Danifh  hero,  interred  according  to  the  rites  of 
their  refpedive  countries,  while  another  contains  the  remains  of 
a  Britilh  chief,  buried  after  the  manner  pradifed  in  his  own  na¬ 
tive  diftrid.  By  attending  to  thefe  particulars,  fads  in  hiftory 
that  are  now  obfcure,  might  on  fome  occafions  be  afcertained 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty. 

In  later  times,  atrocious  murderers  were  ufually  covered  with 
a  heap  of  Rones  by  the  way- fide,  which  were  alfo  called  cairns . 
But  thefe  are  fo  fmall,  in  comparifon  of  the  former,  as  never  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with  them. 

Ossian  frequently  mentions  the  “  four  grey  Rones’*  as  the 
mark  of  burial  places  in  his  time.  It  is  fomewhat  furprizing 
that  no  travellers  have  remarked  any  monuments  of  this  kind  in 
the  Highlands  at  prefent.  But  the  natives  have  little  curioiity, 
and  pafs  by  things  that  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  fee  from 
their  infancy  as  matters  of  no  moment.  When  I  was  in  the 
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Highlands  two  years  ago,  I  faw  fomething  a  little  way  from  the 
road  fide  that  attracted  my  attention.  On  going  up  to  it  I 
found  feveral  graves,  bounded  each  by  four  flat  hones,  fet  on 
edge,  like  thofe  defcribed  by  Oflian.  Two  long  hones  were 
placed  on  each  lide,  about  three  feet  dihant  from  each  other,, 
the  two  at  each  end  narrower,  and  dihant  from  one  another  a. 
little  more  than  flx  feet.  The  whole  was  rude  and  inartificial.. 
It  was  in  the  county  of  Caithnefs,  where  long  flat  hones  are 
very  common.  I  was,  you  may  believe,  extremely  defirous  of* 
learning  if  there  was  any  tradition  in  the  country  relating  to 
this;  but,  although  it  was  within  half  a  mile  of  a  gentleman’s 
houfe,  and  not  above  thirty  yards  from  the  highway,  I  found, 
upon  enquiry,  that  the  gentleman  had  never  obferved  it  him- 
felf,  nor  had  heard  any  thing  about  it  till  I  told  him  of  it. 

III.  The  long  hones  fet  on  end  in  the  earth  are,  with  hill 
greater  certainty,  known  to  be  monuments,  erefted  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  fome  fignal  event  in  war.  Thefe  are  probably 
of  later  date  than  the  cairns;  for  there  is  hardly  one  of  them 
whofe  traditional  hihory  is  not  preferved  by  the  country  people 
in  the  neighbourhood:  nor  is  it  difficult  on  many  occafions  to 
reconcile  thefe  traditional  narratives  with  the  records  of  hihory. 
On  fome  of  thefe  hones  is  found  a  rude  kind  of  fculpture;  as  on 
the  long  hone  near  Forrefs  in  the  Afire  of  Murray,  and  on  that 
at  Aberlemno  in  the  (hire  of  Angus;  but  in  general  the  hones 
are  entirely  rude  and  unfafhioned,  juh  as  they  have  been  found* 
in  the  earth. 

It  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  monument  has  been  firh  in¬ 
troduced  into  Britain  by  the  Danes;  as  almoh  all  tile  traditional 
hories  relate  to  fome  tranfadfion  with  the  Danes,  or  other  me¬ 
morable  event  fince  the  period  when  that  Northern  people  in- 
fehed  this  country;  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  them  in 
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the  internal  parts  of  the  Highlands,  though  they  are  numerous 
along  the  coads  every  where.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Britons  adopted  this  method  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  re¬ 
markable  events,  as  appears  by  Piercy’s  crofs  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  which  is  a  modern  monument  belonging  to  this  clafs. 

IV .  T  hk  Hones  placed  in  a  circular  form,  as  being  Jels  known 
than  the  former,  and  confined  to  a  narrower  didridt,  deferve  to 
be  more  particularly  defcribed. 

These,  from  their  fituation  and  form,  have  been  evidently 
places  de dined  for  fome  particular  kind  of  religious  worfhip. 
They  are  for  the  mod  part  placed  upon  an  eminence,  ufually 
on  that  dde  of  it  which  declines  towards  the  South,  and  feem  to 
have  been  all  formed  after  one  plan  with  little  variation.  I  have 
examined,  perhaps,  fome  hundreds  of  them  in  different  places, 
and  find,  that  by  redoring  the  parts  that  have  been  demolifhed, 
they  would  all  coincide  very  exactly  with  the  plan  annexed 
to  this,  which  was  drawn  from  one  that  is  dill  very  entire 
in  this  neighbourhood,  at  a  place  called  Hill  of  Fiddefs ,  which  I 
believe  you  once  faw. 

This  particular  temple,  46  feet  in  diameter,  confids  of  nine 
long  ftones  marked  C  in  the  plan*,  placed  on  end  in  a  circular 
form,  at  didances  nearly  equal,  though  not  exactly  fa.  The 
area  E  within  this  circle  is  fmooth,  and  fome  what  lower  than 
the  ground  around  it.  By  this  means,  and  by  a  fmall  bank  carried 
quite  round  between  the  dones,  which  is  dill  a  little  higher 
than  the  ground  about  it,  the  circular  area  has  been  very  dif- 
tin&ly  defined.  Between  two  dones  that  are  neared  the  meri¬ 
dian  line,  on  the  South  fide  of  the  area,  is  laid  on  its  fide,  a 
long  done  A,  at  each  end  of  which  are  placed  two  other  dones 
fmaller  than  any  of  thofie  that  form  the  outer  circle.  Thefe  are 
a  little  within  the  circle,  and  at  a  fomewhat  greater  didance  from 
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one  another;  and  ftill  farther,  within  the  circular  line,  are  placed 
two  other  ftones.  Thefe  four  ftones  are  marked  D  D  D  D  in 
the  plan.  Behind  the  large  (lone  the  earth  is  raifed  fomething 
more  than  a  foot  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  circular  area;  the 
form  of  which  is  diftin&ly  marked  in  the  plan  at  B.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  on  this  ftage  the  prieft  officiated  at  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  the  large  ftone  fupplying  the  place  of  an  altar. 

There  is  not  the  fmalleft  mark  of  a  tool  on  any  of  thefe 
ftones;  but  they  are  fometimes  found  of  furprifingly  large  di- 
menfions,  the  horizontal  one  on  the  South  fide  efpecially,  which 
feems  to  have  been  always  chofen  of  the  largeft  fize  that 
could  be  found.  They  are  feldom  lefs  than  fix  or  eight  feet 
in  length,  ufually  between  ten  and  twelve;  and  I  met  with  one 
that  was  near  fixteen  feet  in  length,  and  not  lefs  than  eight  feet 
in  diameter  in  any  of  its  dimenfions.  It  appears  to  us  amazing- 
how  in  thefe  rude  times  ftones  of  fuch  a  fize  could  have  been 
moved  at  all ;  and  yet  they  are  fo  regularly  placed  in  the  proper 
part  of  the  circle,  and  fo  much  detached  from  other  ftones,  as. 
leaves  not  a  poflibility  of  doubting  that  they  have  been  placed 
there  by  defign. 

It  does  not  feem,  however,  that  they  have  been  confined  to 
any  particular  fize  or  ftiape  of  any  of  the  ftones  in  thefe  ftruftures,. 
for  they  are  quite  irregular  in  thefe  refpe&s;  only  they  feem 
always  to  have  preferred  the  largeft  ftones  they  could  find  to 
fuch  as  were  fmaller.  Neither  does  there  feem  to  have  been 
any  particular  number  of  ftones  preferred  to  any  other;  it  feems 
to  have  been  enough  that  the  circle  fhould  be  diflinftlv  marked 
out.  In  the  fhire  of  Nairn,  where  flat  thin  ftones  much  abound, 

I  faw  fome  ftruftures  of  this  kind  where  the  ftones  almoft: 
touched  one  another  all  round.  It  appears  alfo  by  the  plan  an¬ 
nexed,  that  exa<ft  regularity  in  the  diftance  between  the  different 
ftones  was  not  much  regarded. 
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I  have  never  feen  or  heard  of  any  temples  of  this  kind  in 
Scotland  to  the  South  of  the  Grampian  mountains,  nor  to  the 
North  of  Invernefs.  They  abound  in  Aberdeenlhire,  and 
along  the  Grampian  mountains  themfelves. 

Stonehenge  in  Wiltihire,  is  without  doubt  a  monument  re¬ 
ferable  to  this  general  clals,  although  differing  from  the  above 
in  many  particulars. 

There  are  fome  veftiges  of  thefe  four  kinds  of  antiquities  in 
South  Britain;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  of  a  fimilar 
nature  with  thofe  of  the  other  two  dalles  that  remain  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  I  fhall,  therefore,  be  a  little  more  particular 
with  regard  to  them. 

V.  The  frit  of  thefe  in  order  are  the  circular  buildings,  con- 
lifting  of  walls  compofed  of  ftones  firmly  bedded  upon  one  an¬ 
other  without  any  cement;  fome  of  which  have  been  fo  firmly 
built  as  to  be  able  to  withftand  the  ravages  of  time  for  many 
centuries. 

I  have  feen  many  of  thefe  more  or  lefs  entire,  and  have  heard 
of  others  that  are  ft  ill  more  perfect  than  any  of  thofe  that  I  have 
feen.  By  the  defcription  I  have  got  of  thefe,  the  ftruCture, 
when  entire,  feems  very  much  to  have  refembled  one  of  our 
modern  glafs-houfes ;  the  walls  having  been  gradually  contracted 
to  a  narrow  compafs  at  top,  which  was  left  open. 

This  account  of  the  upper  part  of  thefe  buildings  I  give 
merely  from  hear-lay,  as  the  walls  of  the  moft  entire  one  that 
1  have  feen  did  not,  as  I  imagine,  exceed  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  was  at  top  very  little  narrower  than  at  the  bafe.  This  was 
at  a  place  called  Dun  Agglefag  in  Rofsfhire,  about  ten  miles 
Weft  from  Tain,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  firth  of  Dornoch, 
which  was,  in  fumraer  1  775,  in  the  following  condition. 

The  walls  appeared  to  be  perfectly  circular.  The  internal 
diameter,  (as  nearly  as  I  can  recoiled,  having  loft  my  notes  of 
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this  tour)  was  about  fifty  feet,  1  he  walls  were  about  twelve 
fe^-t  in  thicknefs,  and  the  entry  into  it  was  at  one  place  by  a 
dooi  about  four  feet  wide:  the  height  I  could  not  exactly  mealure, 
as  the  paffage  as  well  as  the  infide  of  the  building  was  choaked 
up  in  fome  meafure  with  rubbifh,  io  that  we  could  not  fee  the 
floor.  The  coins  of  the  door  confided  of  large  hones  carefully 
c nofen,  lo  as  exactly  to  fit  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  put; 
but  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  building,  could  I 
difeover  the  fmalleft  mark  of  a  hammer  or  any  other  tool.  The 
aperture  for  the  door  was  covered  at  top  with  a  very  large  ftone 
in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  each  fide  being  about  fix 
feet  in  length,  which  was  exaftly  placed  over  the  middle  of  the 
opening.  This  ftone  was  about  four  feet  in  thicknefs.  We 
muft  here  be  again  furprized  to  think  in  what  manner  a  ftone 
of  thefe  dimenfions  could  be  raifed  to  fuch  a  height  by  a  rude 
people,  feemingly  ignorant  of  the  powers  of  mechanifm,  and 
carefully  placed  above  loofe  ftones,  fo  as  to  bind  and  connect 
them  firmly  together,  inftead  of  bringing  down  the  wall,  as 
would  have  inevitably  happened  without  much  care  and  fkill 
in  the  workmen.  Nor  could  I  help  admiring  the  judgement 
difplayed  in  making  choice  of  a  ftone  of  this  form  for  the  pur- 
pofe  here  intended;  as  this  is  perhaps  at  the  fame  time  more 
beautiful  to  look  on,  and  poflefles  more  ftrength  for  the  fame 
bulk  and  weight  than  any  other  form  that  could  have  been  made 
choice  of. 

The  outfide  of  the  wall  was  quite  fmooth  and  compaft,  with¬ 
out  any  appearance  of  windows  or  other  apertures  of  any  kind. 
The  infide  too  was  pretty  uniform,  only  here  and  there  we  could 
perceive  fquare  holes  in  the  wall,  of  no  great  depth,  fome  what 
like  pigeon-holes,  at  irregular  heights. 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  in  many  of  thefe  build¬ 
ings  a  circular  paffage  about  four  feet  wide,  formed  in  the  centre 
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of  the  wall  that  goes  quite  round  the  whole,  011  a  level  with  the 
floor.  1  looked  for  it,  but  found  no  fuch  thing  in  this  place. 
At  one  place,  however,  wedifcovered  a  door  entering  from  within, 
and  leading  to  a  kind  of  flair-cafe  that  was  carried  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  wall,  and  formed  a  communication  between  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  building,  afcending  upwards  round  it  in  a  fpiral 
form.  The  fleps  of  this  flair,  like  ail  the  other  flones  here  em¬ 
ployed,  difcovered  no  marks  of  a  tool,  but  feemed  to  have  been 
chofen  with  great  care  of  a  proper  form  for  this  purpofe.  At  a 
convenient  height  over  head,  the  flair-cafe  was  roofed  with  long 
flat  flones  going  quite  acrofs  the  opening,  and  this  roof  was  car¬ 
ried  up  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  flair  itfelf,  fo  as  to  be  in 
all  places  of  an  equal  height.  It  was  likewife  obfervable,  that 
the  flair  was  formed  into  flights  of  fleps;  at  the  top  of  each  of 
which  there  was  a  landing-place,  with  an  horizontal  floor  about 
fix  feet  in  length;  at  the  end  of  which  another  flight  of  fleps 
began.  One  of  thefe  flights  of  fleps  was  quite  compleat,  with 
a  landing-place  at  each  end  of  it,  and  two  others  were  found  in 
an  imperfedl  ftate;  the  lowermoft  being  in  part  filled  up  with 
rubbifli,  and  the  higheft  reached  the  top  of  the  wall  that  is  now 
remaining  before  it  ended.  Whether  thefe  flights  were  regu¬ 
larly  continued  to  the  top,  and  whether  they  contained  an  equal 
number  of  fleps  or  not,  it  was  impoflible  for  me  to  difcover; 
but  thefe  remains  (how  that  the  ftrufture  has  been  erefted  by  a 
people  not  altogether  uncivilized. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood, 
who  is  laird  of  the  fpot  of  ground  on  which  this  beautiful  rem¬ 
nant  of  ancient  grandeur  is  placed,  pulled  down  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  top  of  thefe  walls,  for  the  fake  of  the  flones,  to 
build  a  habitation  for  its  incurious  owner.  It  may  perhaps  be 
3  doubt  with  fome  whether  the  builders  or  the  demolilhers  of 
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tliefe  walls  mod  jufily  deferve  the  name  of  a  favage  and  uncivi¬ 
lized  people? 

By  whatever  people  this  has  been  ereCted,  it  mud  have  been 
a  work  of  great  labour,  as  the  coliefling  the  materials  alone, 
where  no  carriages  could  pafs,  mud  have  been  extremely  difficult 
to  accompliffi.  It  mud,  therefore,  have  been  in  all  probability 
a  public  national  work,  allotted  for  fome  very  important  pur- 
pole.  But  what  ufe  thefe  buildings  were  appropriated  to  it  is 
difficult  now  to  fay  with  certainty. 

Most  perfons  whom  I  have  converfed  with  on  this  fubjefl  feem 
to  think,  that  they  have  been  intended  as  places  of  defence; 
which  conjecture  feems  to  gain  fome  probability .  from  the 
name;  as  it  is  faid,  by  thofe  who  underdand  the  Erfe  language, 
that  dun  lignifies  a  place  of  ftrength,  or  a  rock.  But  there  are 
many  reafons  that  fatisfy  me  that  this  could  not  have  been  their 
original  ufe.  For,  not  to  mention  any  other  reafon,  thefe  build¬ 
ings  are,  all  of  them  that  I  have  feen,  fave  that  at  Dun-robin 
alone,  placed  in  a  valley;  and  many  of  them  are  commanded  by 
adjoining  heights,  from  whence  dones  might  have  been  thrown 
through  the  aperture  at  top  with  eafe.  Neither  is  there  in  any 
of  them  that  I  have  feen,  the  lead  appearance  of  a  well  within 
the  wtdls;  from  which  circumdance  alone  we  may  be  fatisfied 
that  they  mud  have  been  appropriated  to  fome  other  ufe  than 
that  of  defence. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  they  have  been  places  of  religious 
worffiip,  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  name  thefe  places  dill 
bear  among  the  vulgar.  For  although  every  place  w'here  one 
of  thefe  is  found  has  the  fy liable  dun  added  to  the  original  name 
of  the  place;  as  Dun-robin,  Dun-beath,  &c.  yet  the  particular 
building  itfelf  is  always  called  the  Druids  houfe ,  as  the  Druids 
houfe  of  Dunbeath,  &c. 
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Ossian  mentions  the  horrid  circle  of  Brumo  as  a  place  of 
worfhip  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  unknown  in  his  own 
country  in  thofe  times.  Poffibly  he  may  here  allude  to  ftru&ures 
of  this  fort,  which  may  have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
along  with  the  religious  worfhip  peculiar  to  the  Scandinavians, 
during  the  period  that  the  Weftern  ifles  and  Northern  provinces 
of  Scotland  were  under  the  dominion  of  Norway.  This  con¬ 
jecture  gains  an  additional  degree  of  probability  when  wre  ob- 
ferve,  that  although  thoufands  of  ruins  of  this  fpecies  of  build¬ 
ings  are  found  in  the  fhire  of  Caithnefs,  and  in  the  Weftern  and 
Northern  illands,  yet  not  one  of  them  has  hitherto  been  heard 
of  in  Scotland  to  the  Southerward  of  Invernefs.  That  at 
Dun-agglefag  is  the  Southermoft  on  the  Eaft  coaft,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Glenelg,  oppofte  to  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  the  Southermoft 
that  has  hitherto  been  obferved  on  the  Weft  coaft.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  the  county  of  Caithnefs  was  fo  long  under  the 
dominion  of  Norway,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ftill 
ufe  a  languge,  the  greateft  part  of  whofe  words  are  immediately 
derived  from  Norwegian  roots,  and  many  of  the  cuftoms  of 
Norway  ftill  prevail  there  as  well  as  in  the  Northern  ifles,  which 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  not  many  centuries  ago. 

If  this  conje&ure  is  well  founded,  fi'milar  buildings  to  thefe 
wi  11  certainly  ftill  be  difcoverable  in  Norway  or  Denmark, 
and  this  is  no  improper  fubjed  of  enquiry. 

You  will  probably  recoiled  the  building  called  Arthur’s 
Oven,  which  flood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Catron  near  Stirling, 
and  was  demolifhed  not  long  ago.  A  drawing  of  it  is  preferred 
in  Siboald  s  “  Scotia  illuftrata” ;  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
its  general  form,  and  feveral  other  particulars,  it  much  refembled 
the  buildings  of  this  clafs;  and  if  it  fhould  be  admitted  as  one 
of  them,  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  rule,  and 
2  tend 
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tend  to  invalidate  the  reafoning  I  have  employed.  But  although 
in  fome  particulars  it  did  refemble  thefe  buildings,  in  other 
refpe&s  it  was  extremely  different.  Its  fize  is  the  firft  obfervable 
particular  in  which  it  differed  from  them,  as  there  is  hardly  one 
of  them  which  has  not  been  many  times  larger  than  it  was. 
Thefe  buildings  are  always  compofed  of  rough  ffones,  without 
any  mark  of  a  tool.  It  confided  entirely  of  hewn  ffones  fqunred 
and  thaped  by  tools,  fo  as  exaffly  to  fit  the  place  where  they 
were  to  be  inferted.  The  walls  of  Arthur’s  Oven  were  thin 
without  any  appearance  of  a  ffair  within  them.  In  fhort,  it  bore 
evident  marks  of  Roman  art  and  Roman  architedure,  and  re- 
fembled  Virgil’s  tomb  near  Naples  more  than  it  did  the  flrudures 
we  now  treat  of;  on  which  accounts  it  has  always  been,  with 
feeming  juffice,  fuppofed  a  fmall  temple,  ere&ed  by  the  Romans 
when  they  occupied  that  Ration,  and  very  different  from  the 
ruder  but  more  magnificent  temples  of  thefe  Northern  nations. 

The  temple  (for  fo  I  will  venture  to  call  it)  at  Dun-agglefag 
has  no  additional  buildings  of  any  kind  adjoining  to  it,  although 
I  had  occafion  to  obferve,  from  many  others,  that  it  has  been 
no  uncommon  thing  to  have  feveral  low  buildings  of  the  fame 
kind,  joining  to  the  bale  of  the  larger  one,  and  communicating 
with  it  from  within,  like  cells.  The  moft  entire  of  this  kind 
that  I  have  ieen  is  at  Dun-robin,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Suther¬ 
land.  'I  he  late  Earl  was  at  great  pains  to  clear  away  the 
rubbifh  from  this  building,  and  fecure  it  as  much  as  poffible 
from  being  farther  demolilhed.  Unfortunately  it  is  compofed 
of  much  worfe  materials  than  that  I  have  defcribed. 

The  only  particular  relating  to  the  fituation  of  this  kind  of 
building  that  occurred  to  me  as  obfervable,  was,  that  they  were 
all  fituated  very  near  where  water  could  be  obtained  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  fide  of  a  lake  or  river  is  therefore  a  common  po- 

fition; 
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fitipn ;  and  where  another  iituation  is  chofen,  it  is  always  ob- 
fervable,  that  water  in  confiderable  quantities  from  a  rivulet,  or 
otherwife,  can  be  obtained  near.  It  Items,  however,  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  that  water  was  fait  or 
frefh,  dagnant  or  running;  from  whence  it  would  feem  probable, 
that  water,  in  confiderable  quantities,  mud:  have  been  neceflary 
for  performing  fome  of  the  rites  celebrated  there. 

In  Caithnefs,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  ruins  of  this  kind 
of  buildings  are  exceedingly  numerous;  but  many  of  them  are 
now  fuch  a  perfect  heap  ofrubbifh,  that  they  have  much  the  fame 
appearance  with  the  cairns  already  mentioned,  and  might  readiiy 
be  confounded  with  them. by  a  fuperficial  obferver.  The  names 
in  this  cafe  will  be  of  fome  ufe  to  prevent  midakes,  as  every 
building  of  this  kind  feems  to  have  been  diftinguilhed  by  the 
fyllable  dun  prefixed  to  the  word  ;  fo  that  whenever  this  is  found 
to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCt  at  lead  that  it  is  not  a 
cairn. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  late  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  was  carried 
to  fee  one  of  thefe  buildings  in  the  Ide  of  Sky,  which  he  feems 
to  have  furveyed  rather  in  a  hady  manner.  He  conjectures, 
that  thefe  druCtures  have  been  ereCled  by  the  inhabitants  as 
places  of  fecurity  for  their  cattle,  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  inroad 
from  their  neighbours.  A  thousand  circumdances,  had  he  be- 
dowed  much  attention  upon  the  fubjedl,  might  have  pointed 
out  to  him  the  improbability  of  this  conjecture.  We  fhall  foon 
fee  that  the  inhabitants  knew  much  better  in  what  manner  to 
fecure  themfeives  or  cattle  from  danger  than  they  would  have 
been  here. 

I  have  annexed  a  plan  and  elevation  of  the  building  of  Dun- 
agglefag*<>  by  the  help  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea 
of  other  buildings  of  this  kind.  A  reprefents  the  entry,  B  the 

*  Plate  XXII. 
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entry  to  the  It  air- cafe.  C,  the  flair-cafe  feen  from  above.  D, 
holes  hke  pigeon-holes  in  the  wall.  This  and  the  foregoing 
fketches  are  drawn  from  memory,  and  the  elevation  is  too 
high  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimenfions. 

VI.  The  mod:  remarkable  of  all  the  Scottifh  antiquities  are 
the  vitrified  walls,  which  I  come  now  to  mention. 

It  is  not  yet  three  years  fince  I  got  the  firfi:  hint  of  this  fpecies 
of  building,  from  a  gentleman  who  had  examined  them  with 
attention ;  and  who  was,  1  believe,  the  firfi:  perfon  who  took 
notice  of  them  in  Scotland.  This  was  Mr.  John  Williams,  who 
was  for  feveral  years  employed  by  the  honourable  board  of 
truftees  for  managing  the  forfeited  eflates  in  Scotland,  as  a  mi¬ 
neral  furveyor  on  thefe  eflates*.  Since  that  time  I  have  feen  and 
examined  them  myfelf,  and  have  made  the  following  obfer- 
vations  upon  them. 

These  walls  confifl  of  hones  piled  rudely  upon  one  another, 
and  firmly  cemented  together  by  a  matter  that  has  been  vitri¬ 
fied  by  means  of  fire,  which  forms  a  kind  of  artificial  rock,  (if 
you  will  admit  this  phrafe,)  that  refills  the  viciffitudes  of  the 
weather  perhaps  better  than  any  other  artificial  cement  that  has 
ever  yet  been  difcovered. 

All  the  walls  of  this  kind  that  I  have  yet  feen  or  heard  of, 
have  been  evidently  erefled  as  places  of  defence.  They,  for  the 
moffc  part,  furround  a  fmall  area  on  the  top  of  fome  beep  conical 
hill  of  very  difficult  accefs.  It  often  happens  that  there  is  eafier 
accefs  to  the  top  of  one  of  thefe  hills  at  one  place  than  at  any 
other;  and  there  they  have  always  had  the  entry  into  the  fort, 
which  has  always  been  defended  by  outworks  more  or  lefs  ftrong 
according  to  the  degree  of  declivity  at  that  place.  If  the  form 
of  the  hill  admitted  of  accefs  only  at  one  place,  there  are  out- 

*  See  his  account  of  them  in  a  feries  of  Letters  to  G.  C.  M.  efq.  juft  publHhed 

in  8vo,  with  a  plate. 
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works  only  at  one  place;  but  if  there  are  more  places  of  eafy 
accefis,  the  outworks  are  oppofed  to  each  of  them,  and  they  arc 
proportioned  in  extent  to  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

The  dr  ft  fortification  of  this  kind  that  i  faw  was  upon  the 
top  of  a  deep  hill  called  Knock -ferret,  two  miles  Weil  from 
Dingwal  in  Rofsfhire.  And  as  an  idea  of  all  the  others  maybe 
forme  1  from  this  one,  I  ill  all  here  fubjoin  a  particular  defcription 
of  it. 

The  hill  is  of  a  longifti  form,  rifing  into  a  ridge  at  top,  long 
in  proportion  to  its  breadth.  It  is  of  great  height  and  extremely 
deep  on  both  (ides;,  fo  that  when  it  is  viewed  at  a  didance  from 
either  end,  it  appears  of  a  conical  fhape,  very  perfect  and  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  at;  but,  when  viewed  from  one  fide,  one  of  the  ends 
is  feen  to  be  much  fteeper  than  the  other. 

The  narrow  declivity  of  the  hill  is  of  eafy  accefs,  and  forms 
a  natural  road  by  which  you  may  afcend  to  the  top  011  horfe- 
back;  and  at  this  end  has  been  the  entry  into  the  fort  A  *. 
This  fort  confifts,  as  I  gueffed  by  my  eye,  of  a  long  elliptical 
area  of  near  an  acre,  which  is  entirely  level,  excepting  towards 
each  end,  where  it  falls  a  little  lower  than  in  the  middle.  The 
fortification  of  vitrified  wall,  C  C  C  G,  is  continued  quite  round 
this  area;  being  adapted  to  the  form  of  the  hill,  fo  as  to  (land 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  all  round,  unlefs  it  he  at  the  place 
where  you  enter,  and  at  the  oppodte  end,  B;  both  which  places 
have  been  defended  by  outworks.  Thofe  at  the  entry  had  ex¬ 
tended,  as  I  gueffed,  about  a  hundred  yards,  and  feem  to  have 
confided  of  crols  walls  one  behind  another,  eight  or  ten  in  num¬ 
ber;  the  ruins  of  which  are  dill  plainly  perceptible.  Through 
each  of  thefe  walls  there  mud  have  been  a  gate,  fo  that  the  be- 
fiegers  would  be  under  the  neceflity  of  forcing  each  of  thefe 

*  See  the  plan  PI.  XXIII,  fig.  1. 
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gates  fucceflively  before  they  could  carry  the  fort;  on  the  op  - 
polite  end  of  the  hill,  as  the  ground  is  confiderably  fleeper,  the 
outworks  feem  not  to  have  extended  above  twenty  yards,  and 
confift  only  of  two  or  three  crofs  walls.  Not  far  from  the  fur¬ 
ther  end  was  a  well  marked  D,  now  filled  up,  but  Hill  dif- 
coverable. 

To  afiifl  you  in  forming  an  idea  of  this  flru&ure,  I  fubjoin  a 
plan  of  the  hill  with  its  fortification,  as  if  it  were  compleat.  This 
is  drawn  entirely  from  memory,  and  is  not  pretended  to  be  exaft 
in  proportions;  but  it  has  the  general  form,  and  is  fufficiently 
exadt  for  our  purpofe  here. 

The  wall  all  round  from  the  infide,  appears  to  be  only  a 
mound  of  rubbifh,  confiding  of  loofe  Hones  now  buried  among 
fome  earth,  and  grafs  that  has  been  gradually  accumulated  by 
the  dunging  of  ffieep,  which  refort  to  it  as  a  place  of  (belter. 
The  vitrified  wall  is  only  to  be  feen  on  the  outfide. 

Nor  are  thefe  walls  readily  didinguifhable  at  a  diHance,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  raifed  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  but  hava 
been  carried  Hoping  inwards  at  top,  nearly  with  the  fame  degree 
of  inclination  as  the  fides  of  the  hill  •>  fo  that  they  feem,  when 
viewed  at  a  fmall  diHance,  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  hill  itfelf. 

It  appears  at  firH  fight  furprizing  that  a  rude  people  ffiould 
have  been  capable  of  difcovering  a  cement  of  fuch  a  lingular 
kind  as  this  is.  It  is  lefs  furprizing  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
Ihould  not  have  been  carried  into  other  countries,  as  difiant 
nations  in  thofe  periods  had  but  little  friendly  intercourfe  with 
one  another.  But  it  is  no  difficult  matter  for  one  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country  where  thefe  Hru&ures 
abound  to  give  a  very  probable  account  ot  the  manner  in  which 
this  art  has  been  originally  difcovered,  and  of  the  caufes  that 
have  occafioned  the  knowledge  of  it  to  be  loH,  even  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  was  once  univerfally  p ratified. 

Vol.  V.  L  1 
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Through  all  the  Northern  parts  of  Scotland,  a  particular 
kind  of  earthy  iron  ore  of  a  very  vitrefcible  nature  much  abounds. 
This  ore  might  have  been  accidentally  mixed  with  fome  hones 
at  a  place  where  a  great  fire  was  kindled  j  and  being  filled  by  the 
heat  would  cement  the  hones  into  one  folid  mals,  and  give  the 
firh  hint  of  the  ufes  to  which  it  might  be  applied.  A  few  ex¬ 
periments  would  fatisfy  them  of  the  poffibility  of  executing  at 
large  what  had  been  accidentally  dilcovered  in  miniature. 

This  knowledge  being  thus  attained,  nothing  feems  to  be 
more  fimple  and  natural  than  its  application  to  the  formation  of 
the  walls  of  their  fortified  places. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  proper  place  for  their  fort,  they 
would  rear  a  wall  all  round  the  area,  building  the  outfide  of  it 
as  firm  as  they  could  of  dry  hones  piled  one  above  another,  the 
interhices  between,  them  being  filled  full  of  this  vitrelcible  iron 
ore;  and  the  whole  fupported  by  a  backing  of  loofe  hones  piled; 
carelefsly  behind  it  [#]. 

When  the  wall  was  thus  far  compleated,  with  its  facing  all 
round  reared  to  the  height  they  wifhed  for,  nothing  more  was 
neceflary  to  give  it  the  entire  finifhing  but  to  kindle  a  fire  all 
round  it  fufficiently  intenfe  to  melt  the  vitrefcible  ore,  and  thus 
to  cement  the  whole  into  one  coherent  mafs,  as  far  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  heat  extended.  As  the  country  then  abounded 
with  wood,  this  purpofe  would  be  readily  efife&ed  by  building  a 
hack  of  wood  round  the  whole  outfide  of  the  wall,  and  then 
fetting  it  on  fire.  It  was  probably  with  a  view  to  enable  them 
to  build  this  hack  of  wood  with  the  greater  eafe,  and  to  fuffer 

[a]  What;  Dr.  Borlafe  calls  Hill  Ca/Hes  in  Cornwall,  and  defcribes  as  fortified 
by  fingle  and  fometimes  double  walls  of  ftones,  u  which  now  lie  like  a  ridge  of 

diforderly  ftones,”  feem  to  be  of  the  fame  kind,  though  he  fays  nothing  of  vitri¬ 
fication,  Antiq.  B.  iv.  c.  7.  p.  343.  2,d  ed.  R,  G. 
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the  fire  to  aCt  more  forcibly  and  equally  upon  the  different  parts 
of  the  wall  as  it  gradually  confumed,  that  they  were  induced  to 
incline  the  walls  fo  far  from  a  perpendicular  pofition.  In  an 
after  period,  when  the  woods  had  gradually  been  deftroyed,  and 
before  it  was  well  known  how  to  manufacture  peat  for  fuel, 
it  would  befuch  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  fuel  in.  abundance, 
that  buildings  of  this  kind  would  come  to  be  difufed,  and  the 
art  in  a  fhort  period,  among  a  people  ignorant  of  letters,  be  en¬ 
tirely  forgotten.  1 

You  will  perhaps  imagine  that  the  above  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  walls  have  been  formed,  is  only  an  in¬ 
genious  conjecture,  entirely  deffitute  of  proof.  But'  that  they 
have  indeed  been  formed  in  this  manner,  can,  I  think,  be  de- 
monftrated  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCt  will 
admit. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Williams,  already  mentioned,  by  the  per- 
miltionof  the  board  of  truftees,  cauled  a  feCtion  to  be  made  acrofs 
the  top  of  the  hill  of  Knockferrel,  which  was  carried  quite 
through  the  walls  on  each  fide,  in  the  line  marked  F  F,  plate 
XXIII.  fig.  1.  fo  that  any  perfon  has  now  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
ferving  the  nature  of  thefe  walls,  and  may  judge  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  conftru&ed. 

It  appears  by  this  feCfioti,  here  engraved  in  plate  XXIII. 
fig.  2.  that  the  wall  all  round  is  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a 
cruft  of  about  two  feet  in  thicknefs,  confiding  of  ftones  immerfed 
among  vitrified  matter;  fome  of  the  ftones  being  half  fufed 
theml'elves  where  the  heat  has  been  greateft,  and  all  of  them 
having  evidently  fuffered  a  can  deferable  heat.  This  cruft  is  of 
an  equal  thicknefs  of  about  two  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  fo  as  to 
lie  back  upon  and  be  fupported  by  the  loofe  ftones  behind  it. 

Within  that  cruft  of  vitrified  matter  is  another  ftratum  of 
fome  thicknefs  running  from  top  to  bottom,  exaCUy  parallel  to 
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the  former,  which  confifts  of  loo fe  ftones  that  have  been  fcorched 
by  the  fire,  but  difcover  no  marks  of  fufion.  The  ftones  that 
are  neart ft  the  vitrified  part  of  the  wall  being  moft  fcorched, 
and  thofe  behind  becoming  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  fo,  till  at 
length  they  feem  not  to  have  been  affected  -by  the  heat  in  the 
fmaileft  degree.  1  have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  this  in  the 
drawing  by  the  gradual  decreafe  in  the  (hading. 

It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  thefe  different  crufts  or  ftrata, 
as  I  have  named  them,  (or  want  of  a  more  appropriated  term,  do 
not  confift  of  feparate  walls  disjoined  from  one  another,  but  are 
parts  of  one  aggregate  mals;  as  it  frequently  happens  that  one 
ftone  has  one  end  of  it  immerfed  among  the  vitrified  matter  in 
the  wall,  and  the  other  end  of  it  only  fcorched  by  heat;  and  in 
the  fame  manner  it  often  happens,  that  one  end  of  a  ftone  is 
fcorched  by  heat  while  the  other  end  appears  never  to  have  buf¬ 
fered  in  the  fmaileft  degree  from  the  adlion  of  the  fire.  This 
affords  the  cleared:  proof  that  the  heat  has  been  applied  to  them 
after  they  have  been  placed  in  the  wall. 

In  carrying  the  fe&ion  acrofs  the  level  area  in  the  middle  of 
the  fortification,  there  was  found  a  ftratum  of  black  vegetable 
mold  B,  lying  above  the  folid  rock  C  C  C.  This  mold  has 
probably  been  formed  in  the  courle  of  ages  by  the  dunging  of 
fheep  which  refort  often  to  this  place  for  (helter. 

Nothing  feems  to  be  more  judicious  or  limple  than  this 
mode  of  fortification  adopted  by  our  forefathers.  The  ftones 
for  forming  the  walls  were  probably  dug  from  the  top  of  the 
rock  that  formed  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  therefore  ferved  at 
once  to  level  the  area  of  the  fort,  and  to  erefit  the  mafty  walls 
without  any  expence  of  carriage.  The  walls  too,  although  rude 
in  form,  and  inelegant  in  appearance,  were  extremely  well 
adapted  for  the  only  mode  of  defence  that  their  fituation  ren¬ 
dered 
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<5ered  neceffary.  For  as  they  were  always  placed  upon  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  no  weapon  could  have  been  fo  deftruflive  to  an 
affiailant  as  a  ftone  rolled  down  the  hill:  but  as  the  infi.de  of  the 
wall  confifted  in  every  part  of  it  of  an  immenfe  heap  of  loofe 
ffones,  the  defendants  could  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  weapons 
wherever  the  attack  was  made. 

1  have  been  told,  that  on  fome  of  the  hills  which  have  been 
fortified  in  this  manner,  there  is  another  circumvallation  drawn 
round  the  hill  nearer  the  bafe,  which  has  been  defended  by  a 
wall  of  dry  ftones  only.  But  as  I  never  faw  any  of  thefe  myfelf 
I  cannot  defcribe  them  particularly.  It  is  probable  thefe  were 
intended  as  places  of  fecurity  for  cattle,  in  cafe  of  any  fudden 
inroad  from  an  enemy  of  no  great  force.  If  fo  they  will  natu¬ 
rally  be  placed  on  the  extremity  of  fome  fwelling  part  of  the- 
hill  fo  as  to  include  an  area  of  as  little  declivity  as  poffible  im¬ 
mediately  behind  them. 

Many  hills  are  fortified  in  this  manner  through  all  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Scotland.  I  have  heard  of  none,  of  this  kind  that 
have  as  yet  been  difcovered  farther  South  than  the  fhire  of  An¬ 
gus;  but  it  is  poffible  that  others  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  yet 
difcovered  that  have  not  hitherto  been  taken  notice  of.  I  think 
Governor  Pownal  mentions  fome  in  a  memoir  lately  given  in  by 
him  to  the  Antiquary  Society.  I  have  not  the  memoir  here  and 
therefore  cannot  confult  it ;  but  a  little  attention  will  foon  dif- 
cover  if  it  is  of  the-  fame  kind  with  that  which  is  here  de- 
fcribed  [3], 

I  am  much  difpofed  to  believe  that  this  has  been  entirely  a 
Britifh  invention,  and  think  it  probable  that  the  art  was  never 
carried  out  of  this  country.  That  it  was  not  known  by  the 
Danes  at  lead:  leems  -  extremely  probable,  from  a  curious* 

[£]  See  the  Governor’s  Account  of  Penman  Mawr.  Archaeol.  vol.  III.  303. 
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fa61  that  I  fhall  now  take  notice  of ;  and  if  it  was  not  known  by 
the  Danes,  it  fee  ins  probable,  that  it  would  not  be  known  by 
the  other  Northern  nations  on  the  continent.  The  fa<d  I  allude 
to  is  as  follows : 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Danes  made  frequent  inroads  into 
Scotland,  for  feveral  centuries,  with  various  degrees  of  fuccefs. 
During  that  period  they  feized  upon  a  peninfulated  rock  in  the 
Murray  Firth,  about  four  miles  from  Elgin,  which  is  now  called 
Brough  head.  As  this  was  a  place  naturally  drong,  and  formed 
befides  a  kind  of  harbour,  by  means  of  which  fupplies  could  be 
brought  to  it  by  fea,  they  thought  it  a  very  convenient  dation  to 
be  occupied  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  accordingly  fortified  it  for 
that  purpofe.  Three  large  and  deep  parallel  ditches  were  drawn 
acrofs  the  neck  of  the  Idhmus  that  joined  it  to  the  land;  and 
within  the  innermoft  of  thefe  a  large  wall  has  been  ere&ed, 
which  has  been  continued  quite  round  the  peninfula,  as  the 
ruins  of  it  at  this  day  clearly  fhow. 

The  circumdance  that  made  me  here  take  notice  of  this. 
Da  nidi  fortification  is,  that  all  the  dones  on  the  outfide  of  the 
wall  appear  to  have  been  fcorched  in  the  fire,  infomuch  that 
they  appear  almoft  as  red  as  bricks  on  that  fide,  although  the* 
done  is  naturally  of  a  very  white  kind,  and  lome  of  them  are 
almod  burnt  to  a  powder.  Between  thefe  dones,  on  digging 
among  the  ruins  of  the  wall  is  found  a  good  deal  of  reddidi  dud, 
exadlly  refembling  dry  clay  that  has  been  burnt  to  alhes.  But 
in  no  part  of  this  fortification  is  there  the  fmalled  appearance 
of  vitrified  matter,  and  the  ftones  in  the  infide  are  every  where 
of  their  natural  colour. 

From  thefe  circumdances  it  appears  to  me  extremely  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Danes,  from  having  feen  in  their  incurfions 
fome  of  the  vitrified  fortifications,  have  admired  the  invention 
*  and 
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and  wifhed  to  imitate  them.  We  may  fuppofe  they  might  have 
been  able  to  learn  in  general  that  they  confided  of  walls  of  done 
intermixed  with  dry  clay  in  powder,  which  was  afterwards  con¬ 
verted  into  a  vitrified  mafs  by  fnrrounding  the  whole  with  a 
ftack  of  wood  or  other  combudibles,  and  then  fetting  it  on  fire. 
But  having  been  ignorant  of  the  necedity  of  employing  only 
that  particular  fubdance  already  defcribed,  which,  from  its 
general  appearance,  might  be  on  fome  occafions  midaken  for  a 
kind  of  clay,  they  have  probably  taken  fome  ordinary  clay  and 
employed  that  in  its  dead.  But  as  ordinary  clay  is  hardly  at 
all  vitrefcible,  they  have  not  been  able  to  fucceed  in  their  at¬ 
tempt,  but  indead  of  that,  the  dones,  by  the  great  heat  applied 
to  them,  have  been  fcorched  in  the  manner  they  now  appear, 
and  the  clay  between  them  has  been  burnt  to  adies.  This  fo 
perfectly  accounts  for  the  peculiarity  obfervable  in  the  ruined 
walls  of  this  fortification,  and  it  is  fo  difficult  to  affign  any  other 
reafon  for  the  dngular  appearance  of  them,  that  1  could  not 
avoid  throwing  out  this  probable  conje&ure  to  direct  towards 
other  refearches. 

Although  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  real  nature  of  thefe 
vitrided  walls  has  been  known,  it  is  long  dnce  the  vitrified 
matter  has  been  obferved;  but  it  was  always  fuppofed  that  thefe 
were  the  natural  production  of  volcanos;  from  wdience  it  was 
inferred  that  volcanos  had  been  very  common  in  Scotland  at 
fome  very  didant  period.  But  if  no  better  proof  can  be  ad¬ 
duced  in  fupport  of  this- lad  hypothefis  it  will  hardly  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  appears,  that  thefe  works  are 
purely  artificial.  At  the  fame  time  it  mud  be  owned,  that  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  places  where  thefe  vitrified  mades  are 
ufually  found,  is  well  calculated  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
they  have  been  produced  by  volcanos 
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The  vitrified  matter  is  ufually  firft  difcovered  by  travellers 
around  the  bottom,  and  on  the  fides  of  deep  hills,  frequently  of 
a  conical  (hape,  terminating  in  a  narrow  apex ,  exactly  refembling 
the  hills  that  have  been  formed  by  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano. 
It  is  therefore  very  natural  to  think  that  thefe  may  have  been 
produced  in  the  fame  way. 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  traveller,  drongly  imprefled  with  this 
idea,  (hould  refolve  to  examine  the  top  of  the  mountain  more 
nearly,  and  for  this  purpofe  afcends  to  the  fummit;  would  not 
his  former  conjecture  be  much  confirmed  when  at  the  top  he 
fihould  find  himfelf  in  a  circular  hollow,  furrounded  on  all  fides 
by  matter  riling  gradually  higher  to  the  very  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  which  is  there  entirely  environed  with  vitrified  matter  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  he  had  found  at  the  bottom?  Could 
luch  a  man  be  called  unreafonably  credulous  if  he  fhould  be  in¬ 
duced  by  fo  many  concuring  circumdances  to  believe  that  this 
had  been  a  real  volcano?  But  would  he  not  be  reckoned  fceptical 
in  extreme  if  he  (hould  entertain  the  fmalled  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  this  opinion  if  he  (hould  likewife  fee  the  very  opening  itfelf 
in  the  centre  of  the  hollow,  through  which  the  boiling  lava  had 
been  fpewed  out?  Yet  drong  as  all  thefe  appearances  are,  we 
know  that  they  may,  and  adually  do  all  concur  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  to  favour  the  deceit.  The  formation  of  the  hollow  bafon 
has  been  already  explained;  and  the  well,  with  which  every  one 
of  thefe  forts  has  been  provided,  and  which  is  dill  difcoverable 
in  all  of  them,  though  for  the  mod  part  now  filled  up  with 
dones  to  prevent  accident,  might  very  readily  be  midaken  for 
the  mouth  of  the  volcano. 

In  thefe  circumdances  a  cafual  vifitor  might  be  excufed  if  he 
fhould  believe  in  fuch  drong  appearances  without  enquiring 
minutely  into  the  matter.  But  a  philofophical  enquirer  who 
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refolved  coolly  to  inveftigate  the  matter,  would  foon  find  reafon 
to  doubt  that  he  might  be  miftaken.  The  vitrified  maffes  them- 
felves  are  of  a  nature  extremely  different  from  real  lava ;  fo 
different  indeed,  that  nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  way  in  which  they  could  be  otherwife  produced  would  ever 
have  occafioned  them  to  be  confounded  with  one  another.  In 
real  lava ,  the  heat  has  been  fo  intenfe  as  to  fufe  almoft  all 
matters,  and  reduce  them  into  one  heterogeneous  mafsj  but  in 
the  matter,  of  which  we  now  treat,  the  heat  has  been  fo  flight 
as  to  vitrify  lcarce  any  of  the  ftones,  but  barely  to  fufe  the  vi- 
trefcible  matter  that  was  interpofed  between  them;  which  alone 
points  out  a  very  effential  difference  between  the  nature  of  the 
two.  But  if  he  ffiould  proceed  farther  in  this  inveftigation,  he 
would  alfo  difcover,  on  digging  into  the  hill  in  any  part,  that  no 
lava ,  or  any  other  matters  that  (how  marks  of  having  been  in 
the  fire,  are  to  be  found ;  but  that  they  confift  of  rock  or  other 
ftrata  of  mineral  matter  fimilar  to  what  is  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Neither  has  there  ever  been  found  in  Scotland 
any  appearance  of  pumice  ffones,  nor  large  beds  of  afhes  like 
thofe  which  are  always  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanos. 
There  is  not  (for  the  mofl  part)  even  any  appearance  of  bafaltes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  fortified  hills;  a  fubftance  which 
is  now  thought  to  be  invariably  generated  by  volcanos  alone, 
although  it  does  not  feem  that  the  proofs  upon  which  this 
opinion  is  founded  are  fo  conclufive  as  to  leave  no. room  to  doubt 
of  the  fact.  Unfortunately  too  for  Scotland,  the  parallel  fails 
in  another  refped;  for,  inftead  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
foil  that  for  the  mofl  part  is  found  near  volcanos,  we  here  find 
that  flerility  which  is  invariably  produced  by  the.  vitrefcible  iron 


ore  above  alluded  to  wherever  it  abounds.  -  ;  .  . 

If  this  account  of  the  artificial  curio.fiti.es,  found  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  fiiould  afford  you  any  entertainment,  I  may, 
Vol.  V.  .■  M  m  V  perhaps* 
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perhaps,  on  fome  future  occafion,  make  a  few  obfervations  on 
the  natural  curiofities  of  thefe  unknown  regions,  which  are  more 
numerous  and  more  generally  interefting  to  philofophic  en¬ 
quirers  than  the  former.  I  know  no  way  in  which  a  philo- 
fopher,  who  wants  to  view  nature  undifguifed,  and  to  trace  her 
gradual  progrefs  for  fucceffive  ages,  could  do  it  with  half  fo  much 
fatisfadion  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Half  a  day’s  ride 
there  would  do  more  to  give  fuch  an  enquirer  a  proper  idea  of 
the  changes  produced  on  this  globe,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  effeded  than  twenty  years  ftudy  in  the  clofet  could  pro¬ 
duce;  as  any  one  who  (hall  attentively  view  thefe,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  writings  of  Buffon,  will  readily  allow. 

I  am,  with  fmcere  efteem,  • 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  mod  humble  Servant, 

JAMES  ANDERSON, 

Monhjbill ,  28th  April  1777. 
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Read  January  8,  1778. 


S  I  R, 

I  Beg  leave,  through  your  means,  to  convey  to  the  Society  my 
fentiments  refpe&ing  the  word  Romance ;  a  fubjeft  which  has 
already  employed  the  pen  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Drake,  and 
others.  I  hope  for  this  gentleman’s  particular  indulgence,  if  I 
differ  entirely  from  him,  and  join  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Percy, 
and  the  learned  Warton,  in  their  fenfe  of  the  word. 

That  the  old  French  was  originally  called  Roman  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  as  appears  from  Pafquier  in  his Recherches  de  la  France: 
more  particularly,  1.  VIII.  c.  8.  44  &  comrae  ainfi  foit  que  le 
44  Roman  fut  le  language  courtefan  de  France,  tous  ceux  qui 
44  s’amufoient  d’eferire  les  faicts  heroiques  de  nos  Chevaliers,  pre- 
44  mierement  en  vers,  puis  en  profe,  appellerent  leurs  ouvres  Ro- 
44  mans.”  He  advances  nearly  the  fame  thing  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  preceding  book. 

Crescimbenj  [a]  reciting  the  feveral  opinions  refpe&ing  the 
name  Romanzo,  derives  it  from  the  word  Roma ,  and  tells  us, 

[a]  Hiftoria  de  Volgar  Poefia,  v.  r.  1.  5.  p.  316. 
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that  it  means  that  vulgar  idiom  which  with  colonies  of  Romans 
palled  into  Provence,  and  elfewhere,  and  was  efteemed,  even 
by  the  Barbarians  who  inhabited  thofe  kingdoms,  and  called  it 
Romano ,  and  Romanzo:  and  in  this  they  wrote  the  a&s  and 
atchievements  of  knights ;  which  writings  were  therefore  ftyled 
Romanzi ,  or  Romances.  The  termination  was  mod  probably 
conformable  to  the  ufe  of  the  language  of  the  country  into 
which  it  was  introduced,  the  radical  word  being  one  and  the  fame. 
Thefe  two  authorities  ferve  to  corroborate  what  the  learned 
Spanilh  etymologift  Covarruvias  aflerts  in  the  Teforo  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  to  this  day  called  Romance.  And  he  obferves,  this  name  is 
generical,  and  belongs  alike  to  the  Tufcan,  to  the  French,  and 
to  the  Spanilh ;  inafmuch  as  all  thefe  three  were  derived  from 
the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  the  Romans,  being  con¬ 
querors,  introduced  into  thefe  provinces,  and  which,  at  firfiy 
the  nobles  fpoke,  and  wrote.  He  farther  informs  us,  that  the 
Latin  tongue  being  admitted  into  Spain,  was  fpoke  as  in  Rome, 
and  that  there  were  men  well  Ikilled  in  it,  who  fpoke  and  wrote 
it  with  more  refinement  than  the  vulgar:  but  upon  the  coming 
in  of  the  Goths  it  was  notably  corrupted that  which  before 
was  pure  Roman  was  converted  into  Romance,  which  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  its  being  derived  from  the  Roman  [<£]. 

In  confirmation  of  what  is  here  advanced  1  have  to  add,  that 
the  name  Romance  was  given  to  the  Spanifh  language,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  Gothick.  44  El  nombre  de  Romance  fe  le 
44  pufo  a  diftincion  de  la  Gotica.”  So  fpeaks  the  moll  learned 
Canonigo  Aldrete,  in  his  t4-  Origen  de  la  Lengua  Cadellana,” 
3.  II.  c.  7.  a  work  replete  with  various  erudition,  and  copious  in¬ 
formation  for  the  philologift.  What  is  alfo  remarkable  of  this 
word  is,  that  it  never  conveys  that  idea  we  give  it,  and  means 

[£]Seehis  Teforo;  voces  Romance ,  and  Latin. 
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the  language  in  general,  or  a  long.  In  thefe  two  fenfes  only  it 
is  tiled  in  more  than  twenty  places  by  Cervantes,  in  his  Don 
Quixote,  and  in  both  in  one  page  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  fir  11 
part.  46  E11  nueftro  Romance  Caftellano — y  aqut.1  tan  fabido 
“  Romance ,  y  tan  decantado.”  Nor  is  any  other  explanation 
of  the  word  to  be  had  in  the  Diccionario  de  Madrid. 

The  French  then  having  indifputably  extended  the  idea  of 
the  word,  and  firft  of  all  appropriated  it  to  the  above-mentioned 
compofitioQs,  from  them  it  is  molt  probably  derived.  Whether 
or  no  they  were  before  the  Libros  de  Cavalier  las,  the  general 
name  of  the  antient \  Spanlfh  Romances ,  is  foreign  to  the  prefent 
purpofe,  Daniello,  in  his  Comento  upon  the  26th  Canto  of  the 
Purgatorio  of  Dante,  corroborates  what  is  here  aflferted,  and  is 
an  additional  authority,  if  further,  proof  were  wanting,  of  what 
Covarruvias  has  advanced  concerning  the  Romance. 

One  branch  of  the  Romanjh ,  of  which  there  is  an  account  by 
Mr.  Planta  in  the  Philofophical  T ranfadtions,  VoL  LXVI. 
p,  129.  is,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Engadine  Grifons,  called 
Ladln  ;  and  the  whole  of  it  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a. 
dialed  of  this  general  language.  I  am  induced  to  make  this 
affiertion,  from  obferving  an  almoft  exad  identity  in  this,  with 
that  fpoken  by  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont, 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Grifons,  of  which  we  have  copious 
fpecimens  in  Sir  Samuel  Morland’s  hiftory  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  of  that  country.  Both  dialects  of  the  Romanjh,  as 
cited  in  the  oath  of  Lewis  the  Germanick,  have  not  a  clofer 
affinity  to  each  other,  than  they  have  to  this,  being  alike  dipt 
and  curtailed,  as  will  appear  from  what  follows: 

1.  Engadine  Romanfh,  called  Ladin. 

Per  amur  da  Dig-,  et  per  il  Chrifiian  Poevel,  et  nos  com— 
mun  falvament. 

2,  R.omanffi  of  both  diale&s^ 


Pro 
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Pro  l’amur  da  Deus,  et  pro  il  Chriftian  pobel,  et  noft  com- 
mun  falvament. 

3.  Latin. 

Pro  Dei  amore,  et  pro  Chriftiano  populo,  et  noflro  com- 
muni  falvamento. 

In  Sir  Samuel  Morland’s  extra&s  we  read,  “  Illi  eran  mort,  e 
«  deftruit  fen 9a  perdonament.  El  falvare  Ion  poble.  El  receoplo 
“  baptifm  per  donar  falvament p.  106,  7,  8. 

If  it  can  be  made  appear  that  the  language  of  the  vallies  wS's 
quite  diftinCt  from,  and  utterly  unconnected  with,  either  in 
fituation,  or  origin,  then  might  we,  did  nothing  elfe  prefent 
itfelf,  admit  what  Mr.  Planta  takes  for  granted,  that  the  Romanjh 
has  never  been  ufed  in  any  regular  compofition  in  writing  till 
the  fixteenth  century,  nor  affe&ed  by  any  foreign  invafion,  or 
intimate  connection  [c].  But  this  is  really  afferting  too  much. 
Nor,  on  a  clofe  infpeCtion,  does  it  appear  any  more  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  a  diflinB  language ,  rather  than  a  dialed,  than  does 
the  Catalan  which  has  the  fame  parent  Rock  for  its  origin, 
though  it  be  engrafted  on  the  Provengal,  or  Lemofin,  as  this 
feems  to  be  on  the  Italian  and  German.  The  information  of 
Fontanini  [h  ]  feems  decilive  in  this  matter :  that  the  Romance, 
now  fpoken  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  is  alfo  the  common 
dialed  of  the  Friulefe,  and  of  fome  diftriCts  in  Savoy.  Before 
I  had  refleded  on  the  extent  and  univerfality  of  this  term,  the 
refemblance  cf  the  language  of  the  vallies  to  the  Spanifh  was 
fo  finking ,  that  it  induced  me  to  give  credit  to  the  account  of  a 
Piedmontefe,  that  fome  Spanifh  officers  at  Turin  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  comprehending  what  was  (aid  in  the  Langue  du  pays . 
And  indeed  this  will  be  very  evident  from  infpeCting  both. 

j >]  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXVI.  p.  142. 

[d]  lb.  p,  155. 
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To  begin  then  with  the  Romance  of  the  valleys.  \ 
Garda  vos  de  li  fals  prophetas  li  qual  yenon  a  vos  en  veflimen- 
tos  deteas  [e\ 

Spanilh.  Guarda  os  de  los  falfos  prophetas,  que  vienen  a 
volotros  con  veftidos  de  ovejas. 

V.  A  quell  poble  honra  mi  cum  labias,  malo  cor 
S?.  Elbe  pueblo  de  labios  me  honra,  mas  fii  coracon 
V.  es  long  de  mi.  ma  illi  colon  mi  fenza  caifon,  enfeiquant 
Sp.  lexos  efde  mi.  mas  en  vano  me  honrran  enfennando 
V.  les  dodtrinas,  &  li  comandement  de  li  nomes  [/]. 

Sp.  dodtrinas,  mandamientos  dcttomtres. 

It  were  eafy  to  enlarge  the  companion,  and  to  (hew  a  Rill 
clofer  limilitude  in  the  Caftillan,  particularly  in  its  earlier  (late,, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  laws  de  las particiasy  which  were  compofed  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  but  the  above  hints  may  fuffice.  An¬ 
other  obfervation  may  have  its  ule  alfo,  namely,  that  both 
tongues  have  feveral  words  which  radically  are  one  and  the 
fame,  and  which  have  no  affinity  with  the  Latin.  I  cannot 
better  dole  thefe  reveries  than  with  the  juft  remark  of  Monlieur 
de  la  Curne  de  S.  Palaye,  and  in  his  own  words:  44  Les  langues 
44  Frangoile,  Italiei-ne,  &  Efpagnole  ont  entre  elles  des  traits 
44  de  refemblance  &  de  conformite  li  fenlibles  &  fi  marques,, 
“  qu’on  ne  peut  guere  etudier  1’hidoire  de  l’une,  qu’on  ne 
44  s’inflruife  en  meme  temps  de  l’hifloire  de  fes  compagnes;  je 
44  dirois  meme  prelque  de  fes  foeurs,  li  je  voulois  prendre  un 

“  Parti  [#]•” 

Idmijlon ,  Nov.  27,  1 778. 

[<?]  Mat.  vii.  15. 

[/]  Mat.  xv.  8,  9.  The  Spanilh  is  from  Cypirnano  de  Valera's  Tranflation. 
fgj  Memoiresde  l’Acad,  des  Infcriptions  &  de  Litterature,  T.  XXIV.  p.  672’. 
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XXVII.  An  important  hijlorical  Paffage  of  Gildas 
a?nended  and  explained \  By  the  Rev .  Mr .  Pegge. 


Read  January  15,  1778. 


THERE  is  a  paffage  in  Gildas  which  is  become  very  fa~ 
mous,  partly  on  account  of  the  various  reading,  but  chiefly 
of  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  it;  authors  difagreeing  widely  in  the 
interpretation.  It  is  indeed  a  paragraph  of  confequence,  as  it 
concerns  a  portion  of  the  Bridflh  hiftory  at  a  very  critical  time, 
and  as  fuch  may  well  deferve  a  minute  and  particular  dif- 
cuffion. 

The  Romans,  who  had  twice  before  come  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  Britons  againft  the  Scots  and  Pidts,  were  now  withdrawn 
never  more  to  return,  and  on  their  retreat  thefe  words  imme* 

t 

diately  follow : 

“  Itaque  illis  ad  fua  revertentibus,  emergunt  certatim  de 
“  curucis ,  quibus  funt  trans  Tifhicam  vallem  vedli  ......  tetri 

“  Scotorum  Pidorumque  greges  ......  cognitaque  condebi- 

“  toriim  reverfione,  et  reditus  denegatione,  folito  confidentius 
“  omnem  aquilonalem,  extremamque  terrae  partem  pro  indigenis 
murotenus  capeflunt.”  Gildas,  cap.  15. 

i  ■  *.*  As 
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As  to  the  reading:  for  Tithicam  vallem ,  Dr.  Gale,  whofe  edi¬ 
tion  I  ufe,  conjectures  Theticam\  and  in  his  Annotations  on  Nen¬ 
nius,  who,  cap.  36,  has  a  like  expredion,  Scithicam  vallem , 
he  repeats  the  conjecture,  and  gives  this  reafon  for  it,  44  that 
44  Gildas  often  ufes  poetical  words,”  but  at  the  fame  time  tef- 
tifies,  that  the  Cotton  MS.  of  Nennius  gives  Scythicam ,  which 
in  part  he  approves  [a].  And  furely  the  Tithicam  of  Gildas 
ought  to  be  amended  Scithicam  (i.  e.  Scythicam )  from  Nen¬ 
nius,  as  the  alteration  is  fo  fmalJ,  rather  than  Theticam ,  which  is 
more  remote  from  Nennius’s  reading,  and  lefs  confident  with 
the  elements  thereof. 

The  reading  thus  fettled  [3],  I  go  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  exprefion,  Scythica  vallis.  Now,  Mr.  Camden  manages 
things  fo  in  one  place,  as  to  underhand  by  it  a  traSl  of  land.  Thefe 
are  his  words:  44  The  Romans  being  returned  home,  there 
44  creep  in  great  crowds  out  of  the  little  narrow  holes  of  their 
46  carroghes  or  carts  (in  which  they  were  brought  over  the 
44  Scitick  vale,  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  in  a  fcorching  hot 
44  feafon),  a  dufkifh  fwarm  of  vermine,  a  hideous  crew  of  Scots 
44  and  Pi&s  [c].”  By  which  it  is  plain,  that,  beddes  converting 
the  Pithica  of  Gildas,  or  the  Scithica  of  Nennius  into  Scitick , 
which  nobody  can  make  any  fenfe  of,  he  chofe  to  read  Carucis 
inftead  of  Curicis ,  or  Curucis,  as  it  is  in  another  copy.  And  it 
appears  to  me,  that  upon  this  lad,  whether  inattention  or  mif- 
apprehendon,  in  conjunction  with  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
word  vallis ,  his  notion  or  idea  of  an  expedition  by  land  was  en¬ 
tirely  grounded.  But  now  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  Curicis , 

[«]  Non  male ,  fays  he. 

[£]  1  find  it  cited  Scythicam  by  Archbp.  Ufher,  Antiq.  Brit.  Ecclef.  p.  31^>  an^ 
fee  Bp.  Lloyd  on  Church  Government  in  Britain,  p.  22. 

[c]  Camden,  col.  cxxvii. 
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or  Curucls,  ought  not  to  be  altered.  It  is  a  different  word  from 
caruca ,  a  cart,  and  fignifies  a  corrogh ,  or  fea-veffel;  fo  Du  Frefne, 
44  curuca ,  navis,  alias  carrucha ,  noftris  earache Gildas  in 
Epift.  fedt.  15.  “  Itaque  illis  ad  fua  revertentibus  emergunt 
“  certatim  de  curucls ,  &c.”  Polydore  Vergil’s  edition  has  car - 
ruchis.  Joffeline’s  edition  curucls .  Carike  [r/J,  Carrac  [<?], 
Garak  [/],  Carek,  or  Carrick  [g],  are  words  well  known 
to  our  Englifh  authors  in  this  fenfe,  and  probably  were 
derived  from  curlca ,  or  curuca ,  as  well  as  the  French  earache . 
Speed,  p.  190,  writes  it  more  corredtly  carroghe ;  but  the  truth 
1  apprehend  to  be  corrogh ,  from  the  Britifh  corwg  [h],  Thefe 
veflels  were  light  barques  of  wicker  covered  with  hides.  [/}. 

Besides,  it  is  evident  that  thefe  enemies  of  the  Britons  came 
by  fea.  Gildas  not  only  calls  them  tranfmarinae  gentes ,  cap.  2. 
but  fays,  on  occaiion  of  their  fecond  invalion,  “  alis  remorum 
“  remigumque  brachijs,  ac  velis  vento  finuatis  vedti.”  cap.  13. 
and  fo  afterwards  he  tells  us,  that  the  Roman  auxiliaries  drove 
the  invaders  away  over  the  feas,  44  Ita  aemulorum  agmina  auxi- 
4‘  liatores  egregij  trans  maria  fugaverunt,  quia  anniverfarias 
44  avide  praedas  nullo  obliffente  trans  maria  exaggerabant.”  So 
Claudian,  Conful.  Honofij  III.  55.  on  a  former  occafion : 

—  —  —  —  Pidtos 

Edomuit,  Scotumque  vago  mucrone  fecutus 
Fregit  hyperboreas  remis  audacibus  undas ... 

[J]  Hall’s  Chronicle,  fol.  16 I*.  b. 

[*]  Harris’s  Voyages,  p.  4. 

[/]  Shakefp.  Othello  I.  5.  Cymbeline  IV.  5-.  Hanmer’s-  GloflV  Rapin  Ili 
p.  1 41. 

[g]  Littleton’s  Di£L 

\}j)  Sir  James  Ware,  Ant.  of  Ireland.  IT.  p.  178.  We  find  in  Edw.  Lluyd  p. 
97 .  jfgorog  and  kreach,  words  of  much  the  fame  found.  See  alfo  Richards’ Di£b. 
Corwg/,  and  Somn.  Glofl'.  in  X  Script,  v.  Corabus . 

Ware,  II.  p.  178.  U flier,  Antiq.  Brit.  Eccl.  p.  318. 
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I  observe  next,  that  the  Scythica  vallis  of  Nennius  is  actu¬ 
ally  called  mare  Scoticum  by  Ran,  Higden  in  feveral  places  [/*]:; 
and  ladly,  that  even  Mr.  Camden  himfelf  in  another  place  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  a  truer  notion  of  the  matter,  as  he  interprets  it  of 
the  Irijh  fea  [/]. 

Every  body  mud  admit,  I  think,  upon  all  this  evidence, 
that  curicis,  or  curucis ,  is  the  true  reading  in  Gildas,  and  means 
not  carts ,  but  corroghs ;  confequently  that  vallis  is  a  poetical 
expreffion  for  the  fea ;  and  that  it  is  not  an  unnatural  one  ap¬ 
pears  from  this  confideration,  that  we  are  faid  to  defend,  or  go 
down,  whenever  we  refort  to  the  fea  at  any  fea-port  town; 
whence  we  have  it  in  the  Vulgate,  which  I  prefume  may  be 
that  verfion  Gildas  ufed,  and  perhaps  might  afford  him  the  idea, 
Qui  defendant  mare  in  navi  bus,  “  They  that  go  down  to  the  fea 
“  in  fhips  [/«].’* 

Supposing  then  that  fea,  and  not  land,  is  intended,  what  arc 
we  to  underhand  by  the  Scythic  fea?  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
capable  of  a  twm-fold  interpretation,  and  is  to  be  underflood  of 
one  thing  in  Gildas,  and  of  another  in  Nennius,  but  with  equal 
propriety  in  both. 

In  Gildas,  it  appears  to  mean  the  Irifh  fea;  the  Scots  com¬ 
ing  from  Ireland,  and  joining  with  the  PiCts  in  the  invafion 
of  the  Britons.  And  without  entering  deeply  into  the  origin 
of  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  whofe  ftory  is  inveloped  but  too  much 
in  fable,  one  may  affume,  that  the  Northern  Irifh  came  from 
Scythia.  The  Irifh  themfelves  acknowledge  a  Scythian  origi- 

[£]  Ran.  Higden.  p.  194.  199.  204.  bis. 

[-/]  Camden,  col.  cxlv. 

[«]  Pfal.  cvii.  23.  See  on  this  fubjeft  Hutchinfon  ad  Xen,  AmS,  p.  1. 
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nal  [»],  and  that  horrible  cuftom  of  eating  their  own  dead,  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Irilh  and  the  Maflagetae  [0],  a  Scythian  nation,  is  a 
particular  of  fo  charaCteriftic  and  fingular  a  nature,  that  it  may 
alone  l'uffice  to  evince  the  defcent  of  the  former  from  Scythia. 
And  when  we  confider  that  Scandinavia  [/>],  and  even  Ger¬ 
many  [y],  was  anciently  ca\\t&  Scythia,  well  might  this  people 
be  efteemed  Scythians,  or,  if  you  will,  Norwegians  [r].  But  let 
us  attend  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Camden,  relative  to  the  Scythian 
extraction  of  the  Scots,  and  the  etymon  of  this  name: 

“  I  desire  it  may  be  enquired  by  the  Scots,  whether  they 
44  were  not  called  by  their  neighbours,  quafi  Scythae.  For,  as 
“  the  Low-Dutch  call  both  Scythians  and  Scots  by  one  name, 
“  Scutten ;  fo  it  may  be  obferved  from  the  Britifh  writers,  that 
“  our  Britains  likewife  called  both  of  them  y-fcot  [j].  Ninnius 

.  v  *  *' 

[»]  Camd.  col.  cxlvi.  Spencer,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  p.  90.  edit. 
2750.  Innes,  II.  p.  536.  661.  Ware,  II.  p.  3.  Univ.  Hid.  XV.  p.  535. 

[0]  Herodotus,  I.  §  216.  Hornius  de  orig.  Americ.  p.  204.  Sheringham, 
p.  454.  Kirchman  deFun.  Rom.  p.  670.  673.  And  to  the  newly  difeovered  na¬ 
tions  in  the  South  feas,  and  the  people  of  Sumatra  and  Bencoolen  at  this  day. 
The  dory  of  Atreus  and  Thyedes  fhew  how  detedable  it  was  among  the 
Greeks;  and  it  was  not  lefs  abominable  to  the  Medes.  Judin  I.  c.  3.  To  which 
p adage  Orofius  alludes,  I.  cap.  19.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Barrington  in  his  note  on  the 
Engliflr  tranflation  of  the  Saxon  verfion  of  this  author,  p.  43,  overlooked  it.  I 
wifh  too  he  had  there  written  the  name  of  Aftiai’s  general,  Arpelles ,  indead  of  Ap- 
pelles ,  as  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Saxon  text,  and  approaches  nearer  to  Harpagus  in 
Judin.  Moll;  of  the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Orofius  give  us  Harpalus ,  though  I 
fuppofe  wrongfully.  See  Havercamp  ad  Orofium,  and  this  comes  very  near  to 
Arpelles. 

[/>]  Camd.  col.  cxxxvii.  Stillingfl.  Orig.  Brit.  p.  246. 

[7]  Camd.  col.  cxlvii.  Stillingfl.  1.  c. 

[r]  Girald.  Cambr.  Top.  Hib.  749.  Camd.  col.  cxlvii.  Mr.  T.  Warton, 
p.  xxxiii.  Stillingfl.  in  Pref.  p.  xxxvii.  and  p.  246. 

[j]  Mr.  Richards  in  his  Britifh  Di&ionary,  interprets  yfcottieidy  the  Irifh  or  an¬ 
cient  Scots. 
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44  alfo  exprefsly  calls  the  Britifh  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  Scythae ; 
4‘  and  Gildas  calls  that  fea  which  they  palled  over  out  of  Ireland 
“  into  Britain,  Vallis  Scythica.  For  fo  it  is  in  the  Paris  edition ; 

44  whereas  other  editions  abfurdly  read  it  Styticba  vallis.  Again, 

44  King  Alfred  (who,  eight  hundred  years  ago,  turned  Orolius’s 
44  hiftory  into  Saxon),  tranflates  Scots  by  the  word  Scyttan $ 

44  and  our  own  borderers  on  Scotland  do  not  call  them  Scots , 

44  but  Scyttes  and  Scetts .”  “  For  as  the  fame  people  (fo  Wal- 
“  fingham  has  it)  are  called  Getae ,  Getici ,  Gotbi ,  Gothici ;  fo 
44  from  one  and  the  fame  original  come  Scythae,  Scitici ,  Scoti, 

44  iSco//W[/].”  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Irifh  Scots- 
were  derived  from  Scotland,  and  not  vice  verla ;  but  this  makes 
no  difference  in  the  matter,  as  they  were  apparently  both  one 
and  the  fame  people.  But  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  faid,  that, 
by  the  fea,  which  the  Scots  croll’ed  in  order  to  attack  the  Britons, 
is  not  meant  the  Irifh  fea,  but  the  Friths  of  Scotland.  Bifhop 
Gibfon  has  returned  a  very  fatisfadtory  anfwer  to  this  objections 
44  Though  it  is  true,  fays  he,  that  thefe  Friths  are  fometimes 
44  called  maria ,  or  feas,  yet  they  cannot  be  meant  on  this  oc- 
44  cation,  becaufe  Gildas  and  Bede  exprefsly  tell  us,”  44  that 
44  when  the  Roman  legion  firfl  defeated  the  PiEls  and  Scots , 

44  they  commanded  a  wall  to  be  built  between  the  two  feas  to 
4*  hinder  their  incurfion,”  44  which  would  have  ferved  no  end 
44  or  purpofe,  if  their  former  cuftom  had  been  to  crofs  over  the 
44  two  Friths,  and  land  on  this  fide  the  wall;  fo  that  the  plain  *. 
44  meaning  muff  be,  that  the  Scots  croffed  the  fea  from  Ireland,  , 
44  and  landing  in  the  North  parts  of  Britain,  joined  the  Pidts, 

[/]  Canid,  col,  cxlv*  See  this  repeated  and  further  urged  by  Innes,  II.  p.  537. 
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st  and  fo  marched  towards  the  wall,  and,  as  the  fame  hiftorians 
««  fay,  pulled  the  poor  Britains  from  it  with  hooks,  and  forced 
64  their  paftage  into  the  Roman  province,  which  had  been  need¬ 
s'  lefs  if  their  way  had  been  to  pafs  over  the  Friths,  between 
44  which  the  wall  was  built  [«].*’  To  which  I  fhall  only  add, 
that  Mr.  Selden,  Sir  James  Ware,  and  others,  agree  in  this  in¬ 
terpretation  [w]. 

Now  in  regard  to  Nennius;  when  he  ufes  the  term  Scytbica 
vallis,  he  is  (peaking  of  Hengift’s  fending  from  Britain  to  his 
own  country  for  a  reinforcement,  and  confequently  mu  ft  mean 
the  Scottilh  fea,  part  of  the  German  ocean.  This  is  what  Hig- 
den,  in  his  defcription  -of  Scotland,  calls  S  coil  cum  mare,  and  fays 
the  Pi£ts  in  the  North-eaft  of  Scotland  bordered  upon  it  [*]; 
and  this,  it  muft  be  allowed,  is  juft  as  proper  as  the  former, 
ft  nee  Scandinavia  and  Germany  were  ftyled  Scythia ,  as  we  have 
.{hewn,  and  that  fea  might  in  ftri&nefs  be  called  Scythicum 
mare ,  or  what  is  of  the  lame  import,  Scytbica  vallis . 

1  am  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  that  in  Gildas,  whofe  words 
T  proposed  to  illuftrate,  Scytbica  vallis  intends  the  Irifh  tea,  flow* 
|n a-  between  Ireland  and  the  Weft  of  Scotland;  and  therefore  I 
would  render  the  paftage  thus: 

44  On  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  their  own  home,  a 
44  horrid  crew  of  Scots  and  Pifts  difembarked,  with  the  utmoft 
44  hafte  and  eagernefs,  from  on  board  the  corraghs,  in  which 
44  they  had  crofted  the  Irifh  fea;  and,  being  fenfible  that  our 
44  allies  wrere  withdrawn  with  a  declaration  never  to  return,  they, 
44  with  more  boldnefs  than  ever,  feized  the  North  Eaftern  and 

[ii]  Bp.  Gibfon,  in  Camden,  col.  cxliv, 

[w]  Sir  James  Ware,  II.  p.  i79*  Bp.  Lloyd,  Ch.  Govern,  of  Britain,  p.  20.  28. 

J\v]  See  the  paffages  cited  from  him  above. 
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“  remote  part  [jy]  of  the  country,  even  up  to  the  wall,  expelling 
**  thence  all  the  natives,  or  former  inhabitants.” 

SAMUEL  PEGGE. 


Whittington ,  1  Jan.  1 777. 

[y]  Quere,  Whether  we  ought  not  to  read  extimamque  terrae  partem,  inftead  of 
exttemamquey  as  they  came  up  to  the  very  wall,  which  cannot  fo  properly  be 
termed  the  extreme  part  of  the  country ,  as  the  part  juji  without  the  wall  and  adjoining 
to  it?  It  was  thence,  we  muft  fuppole,  they  drove  away  the  inhabitants.  Extimam 
might  eafily  be  mifread  extremam ,  as  this  was  often  written  abbreviately  ext'tnam; 
and  it  was  ufual  for  this  enemy  to  wafle  the  country  near  the  wall.  See  Amm. 
Marcellin.  p.  233. 
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XXVIII.  Defer  ip  t  ion  of  a  third  unpub  lijhed royal  Seal \ 
in  the  Pojfejfton  of  Owen  Salufbury  Brereton,  £/y. 


Read  January  29,  1778. 


r  1 H I  S  feal  of  brafs  very  finely  cut,  belongs  to  Henrik 


I  etta  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Great  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
and  wife  to  our  Charles  I.  The  arms  are  England,  France, 
and  Navarre,  borne  feparately  in  a  lozenge,  with  the  words 
Henretta  Maria,  dei  gratiae  Angliae,  Scotiae, 
Fravnciae,  et  Hiberniae,  Reginae  round  it.  The  fup- 
porters  of  the  arms  are,  the  Lion  of  England  and  the  St.  Michael 
powdered  with  fleurs  de  lis.  On  the  reverie,  the  queen  at  full 
length,  under  a  canopy,  crowned  and  in  royal  robes,  with  the 
feepter  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  globe  in  her  left;  the  arms 
of  England  on  her  right  fide  and  of  France  without  Navarre,  on 
her  left;  both  crowned  with  Imperial  crowns,  and  the  fame  in- 
feription  round  the  whole. 

What  little  we  know  of  this  queen  is,  that  upon  the  Spanifh 
match  being  broken  off  between  Charles,  when  prince  of  Wales,, 
and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  he  applied  to  his  father  James  the. 
Firft,  to  demand  Henrietta  of  France,  whom  he  had  feen  in¬ 
cognito  at  a  ball  at  Paris,  when  on  his  journey  to  Spain. 


*  See  PI.  XXIV. 
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Previous  to  the  marriage,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  queen 
fhould  enjoy  all  manner  of  indulgence  with  refpecl  to  her  reli¬ 
gion,  and  Ihould  fuperintend  the  education  of  her  children  till 
their  age  of  thirteen;  which  will  account  in  a  great  meafure 
for  the  religion  both  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the  Second 
died  in. 

Tiie  portion  this  queen  brought  with  her  was  only  60,000 
French  crowns,  which  Charles  loon  difpofed  of,  and  made  grants 
of  lands  to  her  in  lieu  of  it,  for  lives  and  years,  at  Chertfey  and 
in  feveral  counties  in  England,  which  accounts  for  her  having 
fuch  a  feal.  Several  leafes  granted  by  her,  with  this  feal  an¬ 
nexed,  are  hill  extant,  and  I  have  heard  of  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  executed  fome  time  after  her  death,  the  feal  being 
always  kept  in  England. 

A  little  before  King  Charles  put  himfelf  into  the  arms 
of  the  Scotch,  fhe  fled  firfe  to  Holland,  and  next  to  France, 
where,  after  paying  the  king  one  more  vilit  in  England,  flie  in 
general  refided. 

In  November  1660,  flie  returned  to  England  to  congratulate 
her  fon  Charles  the  Second  upon  his  reftoration,  and  then  went 
back  to  France,  where  (he  died  in  1669. 

Much  milchief  enfued  to  Charles’s  affairs  by  her  intermed¬ 
dling  at  firft,  as  well  as  by  her  pride  and  bigotry.  She  inherited 
none  of  the  talents  of  her  great  father,  and  though  fhe  was  art¬ 
ful  fhe  had  little  good  fuccefs  in  all  her  fchemes. 
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XXIX.  Memoire  on  the  Roman  Earthen  W are  fijhed  up 
within  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Thames.  By  Thomas 
Pownall,  Efq.  F.  S. 


Read  Jan.  22 ,  1778. 


WITHIN  the  fpace  of  a  few  years  back*  people  who  are 
curious  in  antiquities  have  taken  occafion  to  obferve  a 
very  peculiar  kind  of  red  earthen  ware  found  amidft  the  cottage 
furniture  of  the  fifhermen  on  the  Kentifh  coaft,  within  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames.  On  examination  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  it  to  be  ancient  Roman  manufacture.  Upon  enquiry- 
after  the  Source  from  whence  fuch  great  quantities  of  this  earthen 
ware  could  have  been  for  fo  many  years  derived,  a  traditional 
Story  has  been  brought  forward,  and  is  now  the  current  folution 
of  this  curious  fa6t;  namely,  that  fome  Roman  veflel,  freighted 
with  thefe  wares,  muft  have  been  many  ages  ago  call  away;  and 
that  upon  the  wreck  of  its  hulk  breaking  up,  this  curious  lading 
poured  forth  into  the  open  fea  on  the  coafts,  hath  been  dragged 
up  from  time  to  time  by  the  filhermen’s  nets:  and  the  place  of 
the  wreck  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhere  about  Whitftable- 
bay. 
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Instead  of  fuppofitions,  this  memoire  means  to  hate  and 
rent  }  upon  a  very  curious  faff,  which  my  brother  John,  now 
cou  .nffioner  of  excile  (in  the  true  fpirit  of  inveftigation)  traced 
to  it  fource. 

Wh  en  firfi:  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1773?  home  of  this  ware  was 
(hewn  to  him  ;  he  was  told  the  old  trite  ftory,  and  directed  to 
Whitftable  as  the  place  of  this  fuppofed  wreck;  but  take  the 
faff  in  his  own  words: 

“  In  the  fummer  of  1773,  Mr.  Boyce,  a  furgeon  at  Sandwich, 
44  (hewed  me,  amongft  a  variety  of  curious  antique  coins,  &c. 
64  collefted  at  the  Rations  of  Rutupium  and  Regulbium,  many 
44  fragments,  and  fome  entire  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  which 
“  he  informed  me  had  been  taken  out  of  the  fea  upon  the  coaft 
44  of  Kent,  in  a  particular  fpot  near  the  entrance  of  Whuff  ible- 
“  bay,  by  the  ffthermen  of  that  place;  and  that  it  was  generally 
44  fuppofed  by  Antiquaries  to  be  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  Roman 
44  (hip  laden  with  pots,  and  wrecked  on  the  coaft. 

44  I  went  to  Whitftable,  where,  after  much  fruitlefs  en- 
44  quiry,  I  at  laft  found  an  old  fifherman,  who  had  in  his  pof- 
44  leftion  two  or  three  of  thefe  Roman  pans,  which  were  in 
44  common  domeftic  ufe.  This  man  informed  me,  that  he  had 
44  at  different  times,  and  more  efpecially  in  dredging  lor  oyfters 
44  after  tempeftuous  weather,  taken  up  large  quantities  of  the 
44  fame  and  other  forts;  but  that  it  was  only  at  one  particular 
“  place,  which  he  deferibed  to  be  at  two  or  three  leagues  from 
44  the  fhore,  and  which  was  well  known  to  the  fhhermen  by  the 
44  name  of  Pudding- pan-f  md,  or  rock.  To  this  fpot  I  was  de<* 
44  termined  to  go,  and  engaged  the  old  fifherman  to  accompany 
44  me,  talcing  with  us  a  net,,  fuoh  as  is  u-fed  in  dredging  lor 
44  ovfters,  It  having  been  fome  time  fince  the  old  man  had 
«  been  at  fea,  we  did  not  find  the  place  very  readily,  but  fnc~ 
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cceedcd  at  length,  and  found  it  to  lie  at  the  entrance  of  a 
44  channel  at  the  back  of  Margate-fand,  now  known  by  the 
44  name  of  the  Queen’s  Channel,  at  about  two  leagues  from  the 
44  coad.  The  extent  of  the  fhoal  I  could  not  exatflly  judge  of, 
44  but  conceived,  by  the  foundings  about  it,  that  it  was  not 
44  much  larger  than  the  hulk  of  a  moderate-fized  fhip*,  having 
44  upon  it  about  nine  feet  at  low  water,  and  about  three  fathom 
44  all  round  it.  After  founding  with  a  lead  and  line,  I  iounded 
44  with  the  crofs-jack  yard,  by  which  I  plainly  diicovered  tne 
44  fhoal  to  be  of  a  rocky  fubdance.  Upon  the  fil'd  hale  of  the 
44  net,  along  one  fide  of  it  we  brought  up  a  large  fragment  of 
44  brick- work  cemented  to6ether,  which  I  guefled  might  weigh 
44  about  half  a  hundred  weight,  together  with  fome  fmall  pieces 
44  of  broken  pans:  upon  a  fecond  hale  we  took  up  a  few  fmall 
44  fragments  of  pans;  but  upon  farther  trial  we  brought  three 
44  entire  pans.  I  would  have  made  further  trials,  but  a  gale  of 
44  wind  coming  on,  1  was  obliged  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  tide 
44  of  flood  to  regain  Whitdable.” 

Thus  far  goes  my  brother’s  account  as  given  to  me. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  my  own  opinion  of  this  date  of 
this  very  curious  faff,  I  will,  in  judice  to  the  fuppofition  of 
this  mine  of  Roman  earthen  ware  being  the  wreck  of  fome  veflel 
freighted  with  it,  obferve,  that  -this  earthen  ware  did  a&ually 
make  a  great  article  of  their  freights.  “  Et  haec  quoque”  (fays 
Pliny,  in  the  35th  book  of  his  Natural  Hidory,  c.  46.  fpeakin 
of  the  Terrena  Vafa)  44  per  maria  terrafque  ultro  citroque  por- 
44  tantur.” 

The  fird  thing  which  occurred  to  me  on  the  date  of  the  fa6t 
as  above  given,  was,  that  this  fpot  has  been  long  known  not 
only  to  our  fifhermen,  but  alfo  to  our  geographers,  for  the  long 

*  t^uere.  Did  the  ideas  of  the  old  ftory  of  a  wreck  operate  to  this  conception? 
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fand  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  but  particu¬ 
larly  what  has  been  called  the  fpeck  of  it,  perhaps  from  having 
been  juft  there  vifible,  the  Pan-fand.  It  is  fo  marked  in  all  our 
oldeft  maps  and  charts.  The  reafon  of  the  appellation  has  not 
perhaps  been  fo  well  underftood;  for  although  the  poor  fisher¬ 
men,  from  the  abundance  of  this  ware  here  found,  got  many 
an  uleful  utenfil  on  the  fpot,  yet  it  was  not  their  bufinefs  or 
intereft.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  pans  have  always,  till  my 
brother  found  the  a£tual  fpot,  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  fifhed 
up  on  the  coaft  where  the  .  fifhermen,  in  whofe  pofleflion  they 
were,  lived. 

From  the  mafs  of  brick-work  which  the  drag-net  fir  ft 
brought  up,  and  from  the  rocky  feel  of  this  fpeck,  fuppofed  to  be 
a  fubftance  of  the  like  nature,  an  observation  naturally  occurs, 
that  here  are  the  ruins  of  a  building.  I  have  particularly  afked 
my  brother,  whether  the  bricks  dragged  up  with  the  pottery  on 
the  Pan-fand  were  Roman  or  not;  he  allures  me,  he  conceives 
that  they  were.  The  quantity  of  this  earthen  ware  found 
amicTft  thefe  ruins  (hows,  that  thefe  veffels  are  not  the  mere 
houfehold  fluff  of  any  light-houfe,  or  other  toll  or  watch-houfe 
ere&ed  on  this  fpot,  now  a  funken  fand,  but  rather  that  here 
was  Some  flore  or  manufactory  of  this  ware.  Under  this  iaea 
I  Set  about  to  look  into  the  geography  of  the  ancients,  in  Search 
whether  there  was  any  ifland  noticed  in  or  about  this  place; 
and  I  find,  in  Ptolomy’s  Second  book  of  his  geography,  two 
illands  iu  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 


'ToXwmg 
K tcvvog  Nacres' 


Latv 

>$  J  =54°  15' 

,2  L'=54°  30 
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The  fir  ft  of  thefe  i  (lands  is  known  for  certain  to  be  the  Ifle  of 
Shepev:  and  that  the  fecond  is  not  the  llle  of  Thanet,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  latitude  between  ToXiccTrig  and  K uxvog  fufficiently 
evinces;  for  Shepey  and  Thanet  are  as  nearly  as  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  accuracy  of  two  traCts  lying  in  different  forms  in 
the  fame  latitude.  But,  even  this  apart,  Kotvjtov  ’'Axpov,  the  Pro¬ 
montory  of  Kent,  or  North-foreland,  which  is  in  the  lfle  of 
Thanet,  is  mentioned  feparate,  and  diftin&ly  placed  in  Hat.  58 
or  54.  Here  then  the  faCt  of  ruins  of  a  building  on  the  Pan- 
ftind,  and  the  faff  of  ancient  geography  unite  in  giving  us  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  an  ifland  in  the  very  fpot  in  queftion. 
Two  reafons  for  the  name  occur.  The  one  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  place,  and  from  the  cuftorn  of  men  giving  fuch 
names  to  fuch  places.  I  believe  there  is  fcarce  any  great  liver 
that  has  not  fome  ifland'in  it  called,  as  different  languages  may 
exprefs  the  fame  thing,  Reedy  IJland .  And  this  very  word 
Kawnen ,  in  the  Britifh  language,  hgtiifies  that  very  thing.  The 
fecond  reafon  partakes  more  of  conjecture,  and  1  tnrow  it  out 
merely  as  amufement.  It  is  certain  that  feveral  of  the  towns 
of  lefier  Afia,  Caria,  and  the  Ionic  ifles,  were  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  earthen  ware,  carried  to  a  degree  ot  perfection 
and  price.  “  Ut  etiam  (as  Pliny  fays)  fiCtilia  pluris  conftant 
“  quam  myrrhina.”  Amongft  thefe  there  was  a  maritime 
town  called  Kaunos.  This  our  Koaunian  manufacture  might  de¬ 
rive  its  name  and  give  the  fame  to  the  ifland  where  it  was  made 
from  the  name  of  a  place,  whole  manufacture  it  attempted  to 
imitate,  as  will  appear  hereafter.  Be  the  reafon  of  the  name  as 
it  may,  the  faCt  is  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  here  was  an 
ifland  called  K ccuvog  N r,<rog.  That  here  are  the  remains  of 
buildings,  and  the  calling  this  particular  fpot  the  Speck ,  fhows 
further,  that  even  fince  the  Englifh  language  prevailed,  a  Speck 
of  it  wras  to  be  feen. 
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There  are  but  two  forts  of  veftels,  of  two  different  kind  of 
compofition,  found  here.  The  one  a  red  fort,  the  Ionian,  or  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Samian,  which  is  moft  commonly  found:  The 
other  is  of  the  dark  Tufcan  brown,  or  black.  The  firft  is  of  a 
coarfer  kind;  the  latter  is  thin,  light,  and  of  a  finer  texture. 
All  the  veffels  which  I  have  feen  of  the  firfl  fort,  are  of  the 
fpecies  of  Patera  and  Capedo.  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
any  entire  fpecimen  of  the  dark-coloured  finer  fort,  the  thinnefs 
and  fine  texture  rendering  it  fo  liable  to  be  broken,  efpecially  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  lies  amongft  ruins,  and  by  which  it  is 
dragged  up.  But  from  the  fpecimens  of  the  fragments  which 
I  have  feen,  thefe  veftels  appear  to  me  to  have  been  of  the 
fpecies  of  the  Simpula  or  Simpuvia  and  Catini. 

Considering  the  nature  of  thefe  veffels,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  idea  which  I  colled  of  the  nature  and  ufes  of  velfels 
of  the  like  fort,  my  reafoning  leads  me  to  fuppofe,  that  this 
was  a  manufadory  fpecially  employed  in  making  the  earthen 
velfels,  which,  according  to  the  Roman  ritual,  were  ufed  in  the 
religious  ceremonies;  and  that  the  particular  diredor  Collegii 
Figulorum,  by  name  Atillianus ,  had  his  works  here. 

It  was  originally,  and  continued  to  be  in  the  times  of  their 
higheft  refinements  and  luxury,  part  of  the  Roman  ritual  to  ufe 
earthen  ware  in  their  facrifices.  “  Paupertas  Pop.  Romano, 
«  Imperium  a  primordio  fundavit,  proque  eo  in  hodiernum 
“  Diis  immortalibus  Simpulo  &  Catino  fidili  facrificant.”  (Apul, 
Apol.  p.  434-)  “  hi  facris  quidam  &  inter  has  opes”  (fays 

Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  Lib.  35.)  “  non  myrrhinis  chryflilinifve  fed 
“  fidilibus  prolibatur  fimpulis.  Quid?  Numae  Pompilii  mi¬ 
ce  nufve  gratas  Diis  immortalibus  capedines  ac  fidiles  urnulas 
a  fuiffe,  quam  filicatas  aliorum  pateras  arbitramur?”  Of  this 
earthen  ware  thus  ufed  at  Rome,  the  Samian  red  ware  was  in 
the  moft  repute.  See  Plautus,  who  fays, 
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Ad  rem  divinam  quibus  opus  eft  Samiis  vails  utitur.’* 
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I  find  the  fame  idea  repeated  and  confirmed  in  a  fragment 
quoted  from  Cicero  s  ilxth  book  De  Repub.  (edit.  Oliveti 
vol.  IX.)  “  Oratio  extat  Laeti,  quam  omnes  habemus  in  ma- 
«  nibus,  quam  fimpuvia  Pontificum  Diis  immortalibus  grata 
«  fmt,  Samiaeque,  ut  hie  feribit,  capedines.”  Thefe  Samian 
veflels  were,  as  Pitifcus  fays,  made  “  ex  luto  Samio  in  rubrum 
<4  colorem  vertente.,,  Juft  fuch  are  thefe  our  Paterae  and 
Capedines  of  this  our  Kaunian  manufactory.  In  like  manner 
did  our  manufacturer  keep  clofe  to  the  ritual  in  forming  the 
Simpuvia  and  Catini  of  the  dark  brown  or  black  compofition  ; 
for  of  fuch  fort  were  the  fame  veflels  ufed  in  the  city  itfelf,  as 
you  may  learn  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  VI.  ver.  343. 

“  Simpuvium  videre  Numae  nigrumque  catinum.” 

When  I  firft  faw  thefe  veflels,  I  was  difgufted  at  the  coarfe- 
nefs  of  the  manufadure,  but  fince  I  learnt  from  the  ideas  col¬ 
lected  as  above,  that  an  qffetled  poverty  in  thefe  was  the  fpirit  of 
the  Ritual,  I  have  found  myfelf  fatisfied  in  viewing  them  as 
ftridly  orthodox  relics  of  Numa’s  pious  humble  inftitutions, 
rather  than  as  fpecimens  of  the  Roman  arts  and  tafte. 

I  have  referred  above  to  the  fuppofition  of  this  manufactory 
being  under  the  direction  of  a  College  of  Potters,  appointed 
fpecially  for  the  purpofe  of  making  thefe  holy  veflels.  And  it 
ftands  as  a  faCt  (mentioned  by  Pliny  as  above),  “  Ob  quae  Numa 
64  Rex  feptimum  collegium  figulorum  inftituit.  Hence  it  is 
(as  I  fuppofe)  that  in  thefe  holy  veflels  only,  one  conftantly 
flnds  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  imprefled  by  a  ftamp  upon 
them,  and  only  (as  far  as  I  have  feen)  one  name  on  all,  that  of 
a  Atillianus, 
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Atillianus,  whom  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  direclor  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  ftamp  is  of  the  following  form: 


AT1LLIANI.  M. 


i.  e.  Attiliani  manibus  fi£fum. 

The  ftamp  being  in  intaglio  gives  the  letters  in  cameo. 
The  letters  are  not  of  fuch  wretched  types  as  we  fee  the  letters 
of  almoft  all  the  infcriptions  found  in  Britain,  but  for  precifion 
of  form,  and  fharpnefs  and  neatnefs  of  cut,  are  equal  to  the  fineft 
of  Elzevir,  or  of  the  Glafgow  prefs.  I  fuppofe,  therefore,  the 
ftamp  to  have  been  fent  from  Rome  as  duly  to  authenticate  the 
authority  of  the  manufa&ure.  It  is  not  ufual,  nor  do  I  recollect 
one  inftance,  to  have  the  name  of  the  manufa&urer  on  the 
earthen  ware  of  any  other  kind. 

Perhaps  as  the  unornamented  fimplicity  of  thefe  holy  vefTels 
has  been,  by  fome  of  the  palfages  which  I  have  quoted  above, 
brought  in  contraft  with  the  vafa  filicata ,  haederata  et  parnpi - 
nata,  it  may  not  be  wholly  impertinent  to  the  matter  of  this 
memoire,  nor  altogether  unfatisfa&ory,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
thefe  regulated  ornaments  found  writh  fo  little  variety  on  the 
richer  veffels  of  parade  and  luxury.  Thefe  ornaments,  like 
thofe  in  archite&ure,  were  taken  from  the  beautiful  forms  of 
plants,  and  ufed  not  wildly  as  fancy  and  caprice  dire&ed,  but 
under  ftridt  and  regulated  rules  of  facft  and  truth  in  compe¬ 
tition.  The  firft  form  was  taken  from  the  Fern  fpecies;  the 
fecond  from  the  different  fpecies  of  the  Hederae.  Thofe  which 
copied  the  forms  of  the  honeyfuckle  kind  were  the  richeft  and 
of  the  moft  exquifite  tafte.  They  are  found  in  the  beft  ex- 
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emplars  of  Greece  and  Etruria.  The  fineft  exemplars  that  I 
have  feen  of  the  Vafa  Pampinata,  whofe  ornaments  are  taken 
from  the  vine,  is  in  the  godron  which  forms  the  lip  or  edge  of 
that  exquifitely  fine  vafe  lately  fent  to  England  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  purchafed  by  Lord  Warwick. 

T.  POWNALL. 

Richmond ,  Dec.  20,  1777. 

Several  of  the  earthen  veflels  mentioned  in  this  paper  are 
in  the  cabinet  of  Guftavus  Brander,  Efq.  The  imprefiion  on 
the  fmallefi:  veflel  is  OTITW^VI. 

On  the  next  in  fize  ATILIANIM. 

On  the  3d  C^R^™  * 

On  the  5th  SAIV  .  .  .  NINI  t  Saturnini. 

The  4th  illegible, 

The  6th  or  largeft  has  no  infcription,  but  the  rim  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  raifed  foliage. 

One  of  thefe  has  a  native  oyfter  (hell  beautifully  inlaid  in  the 
material  itfelf. 

*  A  fine  whole  patera  of  red  earth  well  varnifhed,  infcribed  with  thefe  letters 
C^'TTIM,  was  fi flied  up  off  the  Pan-Pudding  rock  at  Reculver.  It  was 
preferved  by  the  fhsll-fifh  flicking  on  the  infidc#  Minutes,  1 7 5 Sr  » 
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XXX.  Obfervatiom  on  fome  Antiquities  found  in  the 
Tower  of  London  in  the  Tear  1777.  Addrefjed  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries ,  Jan.  29,  1 77^-  By  the 
Prejident . 


THE  ingot  of  lilver  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  ex¬ 
hibit  to  the  Society,  is  a  moft  Angular  curiofity,  and  was 
difcovered  in  the  month  of  Septembei  lad,  on  digging  for  th„ 
foundations  of  a  new  office  for  the  Board  of  Ordnance  in  the 
Tower;  where,  having  funk  to  a  great  depth,  and  broken 
through  foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  it  was  found  on  the 
natural  ground,  and,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  even  below  the  level  of 
the  prefent  bed  of  the  river.  In  the  fame  place  were  found  three 
gold  coins,  oraurei;  one  of  the  Emperor  Hononus,  and  two 
of  Arcadius,  which  will  be  defcribed  in  the  courle  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations.  The  piece  of  filver,  in  the  form  of  a  double  wedge, 
is  4  inches  long,  2  inches  and  1  broad  in  the  broaded  part,  il. 
in  the  narrowed,  and  *.  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle.  It  was 
prpbably  cad  at  fird  in  a  fquare  or  oblong  form,  but  has  dnce 
been  beaten  into  a  broader  fuperfkies,  and  fharpened  towards 
the  extremities,  where  the  drokes  of  the  hammer  are  plainly 

vifible  *. 

In  the  center  of  its  area  is  impreffed  in  Roman  letters,  an  infcrip- 
tion  in  two  lines.  All  thefe  letters,  except  the  two  lad  in  each  line, , 
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are  very  legible.  The  others  were  either  originally  fo  faintly 
imprefled,  or  lince  flattened  by  the  hammer,  that  they  reprefent 
rather  a  doubtful  relief;  but  the  traces  of  them  connected  with 
the  preceding  letters,  fufficiently  juftify  our  reading  the  whole 
in  the  following  manner: 


EX  OFFIC 


H  O  N  O  R  I  I 


Ex  Officina  Honorii. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  infcription,  or  mark,  was 
imprefled  on  the  piece  as  foon  as  it  came  from  the  melting-houfe, 
or  at  leaf!  as  loon  as  it  was  aflayed;  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
afcertain  its  purity,  poflibly  its  weight  alfo,  as  well  as  the  houfe 
or  office  where  it  was  melted  or  aflayed  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
fimilar  marks  are  ffamped  on  the  tin  blocks  when  aflayed,  or  in 
the  language  of  the  tinners,  when  coined  for  fale. 

From  the  words  of  the  infcription,  which  declare  this  fllver  to 
come  Ex  Officina  Honorii,  will  arife  two  queffions,  viz.  wherher 
Officina  here  means  the  melting-houfe,  the  office  of  the  mint,  or 
both;  and  whether  Honorius  was  the  name  of  an  officer  in 
either  of  thofe  departments,  or  is  meant  to  convey  that  of  the 
Emperor,  and  to  authenticate  the  purity  and  weight  of  the  piece 
according  to  the  eftablifhment  and  flandard  of  the  Imperial  mint. 
There  are  many  arguments  which  induce  us  to  underftand  the 
infcription  in  the  laft  and  fulleft  fenfe  of  the  words.  In  the 
ftrft  place,  the  form  of  the  letters,  and  the  ftile  of  the  infcription, 
unite  in  giving  it  an  antiquity  coeval  with  that  Emperor.  He 
came  to  the  empire  in  393,  which  he  governed  in  the  Weft  as 

his 
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his  brother  and  colleague  Arcadius  did  in  the  Ead;  and  was  the 
lad;  of  the  Roman  Emperors  who  preferved  any  power  in  Britain; 
for  in  the  year  410  he  reftored  to  the  inhabitants  their  freedom, 
and  renounced  all  jurifdi&ion  over  them.  The  Roman  troops 
being  foon  after  totally  withdrawn,  and  the  Pifls  and  Scots 
having  attacked  them  in  this  defencelefs  date,  as  they  had  often 
done  before,  they  were,  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  abidance 
of  the  Saxons.  The  impoveriffied  date  and  didrefs  of  the  nation 
at  that  time,  and  the  circumdances  of  their  new  allies,  produced 
no  coins  or  regulations  of  the  mint,  and  the  period  was  conn- 
derably  long  between  the  reign  of  Honorius,  and  the  fird  at¬ 
tempt  of  coinage  by  the  Saxons:  not  to  mention  that  the  name 
of  Honorius  is  likewife  fo  entirely  Roman,  and  fo  peculiarly 
circumdanced  that  it  is  not  only  confined  to  the  aera,  but  alfo 
to  the  perfon  of  the  Emperor;  for  the  name  of  Honorius  appears 
but  once  applied  to  any  other  perfon  in  the  great  colledion  of 
Roman  infcriptions,  by  Gruter  and  Reinefiusj  and  even  that  in- 
dance  is  marked  by  the  editor  as  a  midake.  Some  of  the  Popes 
in  fucceeding  ages  allumed  that  name,  but  the  fird  of  them  lived 
not  till  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 

Nor  can  we  fuppofe,  with  any  degree  of  probability,  that  a 
perfon  bearing  this  Roman  name,  ffio  Id  have  any  office  in  the 
Engliffi  mint,  if  any  mint  did  fubfid  after  that  Emperor’s  time, 
when  the  Romans  had  relinquiffied  the  ifland,  and  during  the 
confufion  and  didrefs  which  followed  that  epocha.  But  this 
point  feems  to  be  put  beyond  all  difpute  by  the  three  auiei 
found  together  with  this  ingot*:  one  of  which  is  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  the  other  two  of  his  brother  Arcadius,  and  all  of  them 
in  the  highed  prefervation,  and  mod  perfect  weight,  viz.  73 
Troy  grains  each,  which  is  precifely  the  6th  part  of  the  Roman 
ounce;  whence  the  Aureus  received  the  name  of  Sextula  in. 
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Latin,  and  'E^dyiov  in  Greek;  computing,  according  to  the  uni* 
verfal  opinion  of  the  beft  critics,  the  antient  Roman  ounce  to 
have  been  the  fame  with  the  modern  avoirdupois  ounce,  whofe 
weight  is  438  Troy  grains.  There  is  fuch  a  refemblance  in  the 
workmanfhip,  the  reverfes,  and  legends  of  thefe  medals,  that 
there  can  remain  very  little  doubt  that  they  were  ftruck  at  the 
fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  mint;  the  difference  between  them 
being  only  in  the  name  and  fome  fmall  variation  in  the  features 
of  each  Emperor.  Their  defcription  is  as  follows: 

The  Head  of  Honorius  with  a  Diadem. 

DN  HONORIVS  PF*  AVG 

Reverfe,  a  military  figure  treading  down  a  captive  with  his  left 
foot,  holding  a  fmall  figure  of  victory  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  a  labarum.  The  legend  on  the  contour  is  VICTORIA 
AVGGG,  at  bottom  CONOB,  and  in  the  area  on  each  fide  of 
the  figure  the  two  capital  letters  N  and  D. 

This  defcription  will  ferve  for  the  two  coins  of  Arcadius, 
except  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  capital  letters  in 
the  area,  which  in  one  are  the  fame  as  on  Honorius’s  coin,  on 
the  other  are  R.  N. 

These  coins  were  in  all  probability  ftruck  at  Conftantinople, 
where  the  great  Imperial  mint  was  eftablifhed  for  the  coinage 
of  gold,  from  the  time  that  Conftantine  the  Great  made  that 
city  the  feat  of  his  empire;  and  indeed  Arcadius’s  aurei  could 
not  with  propriety  be  {truck  in  any  other  city;  nor  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  Honorius’s  money  was  coined  at  that  time  in  Rome, 
on  account  of  the  inroads  that  the  Goths  were  then  making  into 
Italy,  and  the  fubfequent  fiege  and  capture  of  that  city;  and 
though  the  words  CONOB,  which  are  fo  often  found  on  the 
gold  coins  of  the  lower  empire,  may  not  abfolutely  confine  the 

coinage 
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coinage  of  the  aurei  to  that  city,  and  poffbly  are  not juftly  ren¬ 
dered  by  Confantinopoli  Obfgnafa ;  yet  if  the  other  explanation  of 
the  words  Confantinopolis  Obryzum  fignified  that  the  gold  wis  as 
pure,  or  the  value  of  the  coin  as  great,  as  that  of  the  aurei  ffruck 
at  Conftantinople,  it  (till  points  out  that  city  as  the  fountain  and 
flandard  of  the  gold  coinage. 

Indeed  the  refemblance  in  the  device,  legend,  and  workman¬ 
ship  of  the  coins,  could  not  be  fo  great  had  they  not  all  iiTued 
from  one  mint.  The  aurei  were  therefore  undoubtedly  im¬ 
ported  into  England,  and  probably  the  Silver  ingot  with  them, 
as  there  feems  to  be  no  particular  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
latter  was  melted,  refined,  or  Stamped  within  this  kingdom. 
There  might  be  and  probably  was  a  mint  in  London  during 
the  time  of  the  Romans  for  the  coinage  of  copper  at  leaf,  if  not 
for  filver  alfo;  and  even  in  that  cafe  the  fupplies  for  that  coinage 
might  be  received  from  other  countries  where  the  filver  was 
eafiefl:  to  be  had. 

The  Tower  of  London  was  undoubtedly  the  capital  fortrefs 
of  the  Romans;  it  was  their  treafury  as  well  as  their  mint;  in 
that  place  therefore  was  depofited  whatever  was  neceffary  for 
the  fupport  of  their  eftablifhment.  and  the  payment  of  their 
troops.  Whether,  therefore,  this  filver  ingot  was  intended  to 
be  coined  into  money,  or  to  pafs  in  its  prefent  form  of  bullion, 
and  to  be  valued  according  to  its  weight,  it  fhould  feem,  that 
together  with  the  aurei,  it  might  be  a  fmall  fpecimen  and  re¬ 
main  of  the  Roman  treafury  lent  into  Britain  for  fome  particular 
exigency  which  called  for  it  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  for  neither  the  geld  coins  nor  the  filver  ingot  admit 
of  an  earlier  date.  Now  it  appears  from  Hifiory,  that  on  the  de- 
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dine  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  and  the  withdrawing 
their  troops,  the  Britons  became  expofed  to  the  piracies  of  the 
Saxons,  on  their  Eaftern  coaft s ;  to  the  Scoti,  who  made  inroads 
from  Ireland  on  their  Weftern  coafts ;  and  to  the  Pi£ts  on  their 
Northern  frontier.  A  Roman  legion  was  then  engaged  in  their 
abidance,  by  order  of  Stilicho,  who  governed  the  Weftern 
empire  under  Jriononus  with  an  abfolute  fway.  The  poet 
Claudian,  in  his  Panegyrick  on  that  general,  and  in  other  paflages 
of  his  poems,  mentions  this  legion  as  employed  in  defending 
Britain  againft  the  Pitts  and  Scots;  for,  in  defcrihing  the  forces 
which  were  fent  againft  Alaric  from  different  parts  of  the  empire 
to  the  Gothic  war  in  403,  he  takes  notice  of  a  legion  which  had 
been  before  Rationed  in  Britain*. 

«  Venit  &  extremis  legio  pretenta  Britannis, 

“  Quae  Scoto  dat  fraena  truci,  ferroque  notatas 
“  Perlegit  exangues *  Pitto  moriente  figuras.” 

De  Bello  Getico,  line  416. 

And  in  his  poem  on  Stilicho  he  makes  Britain  fay, 

“  Inde  Caledonio  velata  Britannia  monftro, 

“  Ferro  pitta  genas,  cujus  veftigia  verrit 
“  Caerulus,  Oceanique  ceftum  mentitur  amittus; 

«*  Me  quoque  vicinis  pereuntem  gentibus,  inquit, 

«  Me  juviti  Stilicho,  totam  cum  Scotus  Iernem% 
n  Movit,  &  infefto  fpumavit  remige  Tethys. 

%  Thefe  paflages  are  quoted  as  they  ftand  in  the  Delphin  edition,  and  in  that  of 
Maittaire;  but  they  are  cited  with  the  following  final!  variations  by  Abp.  Ufher 
in  his  Antiquit.  Ecclef.  Britain,  p.  181,  and  310;  and  by  Camden  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction,  Ed.  Gibfon,  p.  ciii. 

♦  exauimesy  Uflier  and  Camd.  f  rnumvity  Ufher  and  Camd.  %  Hybernem,  Camd. 

,  «  Illius 
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<e  Illius  effe&um  curis,  ne  tela  timerem 
“  Scotica,  ne§  Pi&um  tremerem,  ne\\  littore  tuto* 

“  Profpicerem  dubiis  venturum-f  Saxona  ventis.” 

In  Pr.  Conf.  Stilich,  lib.  ii  carmen  22.  1.  247. 

It  feems  that  this  legion  anfwered  the  purpofes  for  which  it 
was  employed;  the  poet  obferving,  “  that  the  Pitts  and  Saxons 
“  being  overcome,  the  fea  was  quiet,  and  Britain  was  delivered 
M  from  her  fears;”  for  he  thus  addrefies  the  Emperor  Honorius: 

—  —  —  tfi  Quantum  te  principe  poffim 

“  Non  longinqua  docent;  domito  quod  Saxone  Tetliys 
“  Mitior,  aut  fratto  fecura  Britannia  Pitto.” 

In  Eutrop.  Carm.  xviii.  1.  391. 

Can  any  other  aera  or  fervice  better  account  for  the  impor¬ 
tation  and  ufe  of  thofe  gold  and  filver  pieces  before  mentioned, 
than  that  which  is  here  afiigned  to  it  ? 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  the  ftamp  and  impreflion 
•on  the  filver  ingot  might  be  intended  either  to  certify  the  ftandard 
purity  of  the  metal,  in  cafe  it  (hould  be  ftruck  into  coins,  or 
applied  to  other  ufes;  or  elfe  to  afeertain  the  weight  of  fome 
particular  denomination.  In  order  to  decide  on  the  latter  quef- 
tion,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  this  piece  of  filver  now  weighs 
4902  Troy  grains,  which,  reduced  into  ounces,  will  give  10  oz. 
8  gr.  of  the  Troy  pound;  of  the  Tower  pound  1 1  oz.  1  dw.  i8gr. 
and  in  Avoirdupois  ounces,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
weight  with  the  Roman,  11  oz.  7  dw.  6gr.  and  confequently  it 
will  be  found  deficient  of  a  Roman  pound  by  12  dw.  18  gr.  Troy. 
Whether  this  deficiency  can  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  cor- 
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roding  the  filver,  which  is  not  a  little  confumed  on  the  furface, 
or  by  the  inaccuracy  or  fraud  of  the  officers  who  condudted  the 
mint;  or  whether  it  was  originally  intended  for  a  pound  weight 
of  filver,  are  doubts  left  to  the  determination  of  more  able 
judges. 

It  is  however  particularly  memorable,  that  though  the  reigns 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  are  not  illuftrious  in  Hiftory  for 
adlions  of  glory  and  conqueft,  yet  their  regulations  concerning 
the  weight  and  value  of  gold  and  filver,  and  their  proportional 
value  with  refpedl  to  each  other,  remain  upon  record.  In  the 
fir  ft  year  of  their  reign,  under  the  confulftiip  of  Caefarius  and 
Atticus,  an  edidt  was  iflued,  that  fums  of  money  which  were  to 
be  brought  to  the  Imperial  treafury  in /liver ,  might  be  received 
in  gold  in  the  following  proportion,  viz .  that  for  every  pound 
weight  of  (liver  5  folidi  aurei  (liould  be  received. 

<c  Jubemus  ut  pro  argenti  fumma  quam  quis  Thefauris  fuerit 
“  inlaturus,  inferendi  aurl  facultatem  babeat,  ita  ut  pro  fingulis 
“  libris  argenti  quinos  folidos  inferat.”  Liber  Unic.  Cod. 
Theod.  de  Arm.  pretio. 

This  edidt  fettles  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to  filver  at 
14  4  to  one.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the  ftandard  of  a  pound 
weight,  and  that  of  the  folidus  aureus,  fhould  be  extant  under  Ho- 
norius’s  name.  Both  are  mentioned  in  Father  Montfaucon’s  An¬ 
tiquities,  tom.  III.  p.  107.*  The  former,  which  is  in  the  cabinet 
of  M.  Foucault,  is  almoft  in  a  fpherical  form,  like  a  bowl,  with 
the  following  infcription  round  it: 

DOMINI  NOSTRI  HONOR!  AVG  PONDO  LIBRAE. 

The  latter  is  a  flat  piece  of  red  copper,  having  on  one  fide 
the  head  of  the  Emperor  with  this  legend: 


*  PI.  XXV.  No.  5,. 
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D  N.  H  O  N  O  R  I  V  S.  A  V  G. 

•  >  * 

On  the  reverfe  the  goddefs  Monetais  reprefented  holding  a  pair 
ot  feales,  and  this  inlcript ion  round  it  ^ : 

EXAGIVM  SOLID  I. 

That  is  to  fay,  the  Jlandard  weight  of  the  Jo  I  id  us ;  which  being 
the  6  tli  pait  of  the  ounce,  was  called  E^dyiov  in  Cl  reek,  and  Sex- 
tula  in  Latin.  Bouteroue,  who  takes  notice  of  this  piece,  fays 
“  ft  weighs  83  French  grains,  and  may  have  loft  fomething  by 
“  the  wear  and  as  84  French  grains  are  equal  only  to  68 
Troy  t,  there  mult  have  been  a  lofs  in  this  weight  of  5  Troy 
grains,  if  we  would  make  it  correfpond  with  thefe  aurei  of  Ar- 
cadius  and  Honorius. 

If  this  piece  of  filver  be  confidered  independant  of  its  weight, 
and  only  as  a  ftamped  piece  of  bullion,  there  is  fomething  parti¬ 
cular  in  its  being  beaten  into  its  prefent  form  of  a  double  wedge. 
Whether  this  was  done  before  or  after  it  was  ftamped,  or  de- 
figned  to  prove  the  malleability  of  the  metal,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  decide,  but  would  only  obferve,  that  the  Britons  generally 
caft  their  warlike  weapons  called  Celts  in  the  fhape  of  a  wedge, 
and  fometimes  in  that  of  a  double  wedge;  this  might  have  been 
alfo  the  ufual  form  for  gold  and  filver  ingots. 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  (though  at  prefent  not  ftridtly  true), 
that  our  Kings  offer,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  a  Byzant,  or  wedge  of 
gold.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  antient  cuftom,  the  prefent 
royal  offering,  whenever  the  King  communicates  at  his  chapel* 

*  PI.  XXV.  No.  6. 

+  Dr.  Hunter  has  two  fquare  pieces  of  copper,  exaflly  fimilar  to  this,  and  with 
the  fame  infeription;  but  they  both  fall  fhort  of  that  mentioned  by  Father  Mont- 
faucon,  the  one  weighing  66  grains,  the  other  64. 
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confifts  of  five  guineas.  There  is  no  offering  on  New-Year’s 
Day;  but  that  made  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  for  the  King, 
on  Twelfth  Day,  is  a  box  containing  three  purfes,  wherein  are 
feparately  contained,  leaf  gold,  frankincenfe,  and  myrrh,  in 
imitation  of  the  offering  by  the  Magi.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  former  of  thefe  offerings  might  have  been  made  in  an- 
tient  tunes,  either  in  minted  or  unminted  gold;  the  former  being 
denominated  the  Byzant,  from  the  gold  coin  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  fo  called;  and  the  latter  called  a  wedge,  either  from  its 
form,  or  merely  from  its  being  a  piece  of  bullion ;  the  Saxon 
word  pec^e  fignifyitig,  according  to  Junius,  either  a  wedge,  or  a 
mats  of  any  metal;  and  as  the  Englifh  arefuppofed  to  have  coined 
no  gold  before  Henry  the  Third’s  time,  and  the  folidi  aurei 
of  the  empire  might  not  be  very  numerous  in  the  kingdom,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  the  royal  offering  was  at  firft  made  in  bullion 
gold.  At  lead:  we  find,  that  in  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation, 
the  King  offered  .a  pound  weight  of  gold. 

In  the  indenture  for  the  coronation  of  Richard  III.  in  the 
wardrobe  office,  amongft  the  articles  to  be  provided  for  that 
ceremony,  it  is  laid:  “  Item,  a  pound  of  gold  that  the  King 
66  ffialloffre:”  and  moil  probably  the  fame  cuftom  was  obferved 
to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  inclufively,  for  the  record  of 
that  King’s  coronation,  bound  in  the  fame  volume  with  that 
of  Richard  III.  fays;  “  Item,  a  pound  of  gold  to  be  delivered 
“  by  the  Treforer  of  the  Houfhold.” 

But  this  cuftom  was  altered  either  by  Queen  Mary  or  Queen 
Elizabeth;  for  in  the  lift  of  jewels  belonging  to  the  latter  prin- 
cefs,  in  the  hands  of  the  Mafter  of  the  Jewel-Office,  the  two 
following  articles  are  fpecified. 

“  It  em,  a  Befaunt  of  gold,  having  the  Trinitie  graven  on  the 

one  fide,  and  our  Ladye  on  the  other  fide,  i  oz. 

“  Item, 
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“  Item,  one  Befaunt  of  gold,  having  the  Trinitie  thereupon 
44  graven,  2  oz.  and  a  quarter.” 

The  former  of  thefe,  with  the  reprefentation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  it,  feems  to  have  been  made  by  Queen  Mary  ;  and  the 
latter,  which  had  only  the  reprefeutation  of  the  Trinitie,  might 
have  been  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Befaunt.  The  origin  and  ufe  of 
thefe  Befants  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Camden  in  his  remains  (Title 
Money )  who  fays,  44  that  a  great  piece  of  gold,  valued  at  fifteen 
44  pounds,  which  the  King  offereth  on  high  feftival  days,  is  yet 
44  called  a  Bezantine,  which  was  antiently  a  piece  of  gold  coyned 
44  by  the  Emperors  of  Conftantinople;  but  afterwards  there 
44  were  two  purpofely  made  for  the  King  and  the  Queen,  with 
44  the  refembance  of  the  Trinitie  infcribed.  In  Honorem  fandlae 
44  Trinitatis ;  and  on  the  other  fide  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
44  Mary,  In  Honorem  fanblae  Marine  VirginisT 

Camden’s  defcription  of  thefe  two  pieces  agrees  perfe&ly 
with  the  two  before  mentioned  ;  and  from  the  images  reprefented 
on  them,  as  well  as  from  Camden’s  account,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  they  were  made  for  Philip  and  Mary;  for  the  fame 
author  adds,  that  they  were  ufed  till  the  firft  year  of  King 
James,  who,  upon  juft  reafon,  44  caufed  two  to  be  new  caft,  one 
44  for  himfelf,  having  on  the  one  ftde  the  picture  of  a  King 
44  kneeling  before  an  altar,  with  four  crowns  before  him,  im- 
44  plying  his  four  kingdoms,  and  in  the  circumfcription,  Quid 
44  retribuam  Domino  fro  omnibus  quae  tribuit  mihi:  On  the  other. 
44  fide,  a  lamb  lying  by  a  lion,  and  this  infcription,  Cor  contri - 
44  turn  £?  humiliatum  non  defpiciet  Deus .  On  that  for  the  Queen 
44  was  reprefented  a  crown  protected  by  a  cherubim;  over  that 
44  an  eye  with  the  word  Deus  in  the  cloud,  and  teget  alls  fummus : 
44  On  the  reverfe,  the  Queen  kneeling  before  an  altar,  with  this 
44  circumfcription,  Piis  precibus ,  fervente  fide ?  humid  cbfequio .” 

But 
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But  neither  of  thefe  two  jewels  before  mentioned,  could  be  worth 
1 5/.  according  to  the  weight  there  fpecified,  for  both  of  them 
would  not  exceed  that  value  ;  not  that  this  circumftance  was 
material,  becaufe  thefe  Befants  were  ufually  redeemed  after  the 
offering  at  a  hated  price;  probably  at  15/.  without  regard  to 
their  intrinfic  value;  and  for  this  reafon  they  were  found  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Queen’s  pofTeffion.  I  am  not  informed  whether 
either  of  thefe  pieces  are  hill  extant.  Probably  they  were  not 
ft  ruck  in  a  die,  but  confided  only  of  a  circular  piece  of  ham¬ 
mered  gold,  with  the  devices  engraven  on  them  with  a  tool,  in 
the  fame  manner  that  we  fee  fome  filver  medals  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  and  King  James. 

But  Bezants  appear  to  have  been  offered  by  our  Kings  on  more 
than  one  occafion,  For  it  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  at  the 
inhallation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  that  the  Sovereign,  if 
prefent,  (or  his  Lieutenant  in  his  abfence)  offered  a  Bezant,  whilft 
the  other  Knights  Companions  offered  gold  and  filver.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  this  Bezant  was  the  fame  with  thefe  before 
mentioned,  and  with  thofe  offered  at  the  coronation.  To  judge 
by  the  value  they  were  different;  for  Afhmole,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Garter,  (p.  582)  obferves,  44  that  the  Bezant  offered  at 
“  Windfor  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  2d  year  of  her  reign, 
44  was  valued  only  at  7/.  and  redeemed  of  courfe;  as  alfo  at 
“  fundry  times  fince.  But  at  the  inhallation  of  the  Duke  of 
44  York,  anno  11  Jac.  regis,  a  queftion  was  propofed  to  the 
44  Dean  and  Canons,  whether,  if  the  Sovereign  fhould  offer  his 
44  Bezant,  it  might  be  redeemed  or  not:  Their  anfwer  then  was, 
44  that  whatfoever  was  there  offered  became  the  Dean’s  and 
44  Canons  without  redemption;  whereupon  the  Sovereign  waved 
64  offering  his  Bezant,  and  offered  both  gold  and  filver.” 

There  is  alfo  an  entry  in  the  regiffer  of  the  order,  anno  6 
Car.  1.  44  That  whereas  in  other  places  befide  Windfor,  the 

44  Sovereign 
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t{  Sovereign  is  wont  to  offer  a  certain  golden  piece,  vulgarly 
“  called  a  Bezant ,  to  be  redeemed  afterwards  at  a  certain  price, 
“  the  Ufher  of  the  Black  Rod  having  fometime  been  admonifhed, 
u  that  in  thefe  fervices  there  is  no  redemption  to  be  made, 
“  never  prefents  the  Bezant  at  Windfor  to  the  Sovereign,  but 
44  gold  and  filver  of  Englilh  money.” 

The  offerings  in  gold  and  filver,  by  the  Knights  Companions, 
on  two  different  occalions,  anno  1628,  are  particularized  by  Afh- 
mole  (p.  586),  one  of  which  amounted  to  4/.  15*.  the  other  to 
6/.  befdes  the  King  s  Bezant  unredeemed . 

The  French  Kings  in  their  ceremonials  had  offerings  fim’lar 
to  thefe.  It  was  their  cuflom  to  offer  thirteen  Byzantines  at 
their  coronation ;  and  this  offering  was  probably  made  during 
the  more  antient  periods  in  folidi  aurei  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
as  there  was  then  but  little  gold  minted  in  France,  and  their 
florens,  which  were  firft  ftruck  in  the  13th  century,  were  not  of 
equal  value  with  the  aurei.  But  when  Henry  II.  came  to  the 
crown  in  1546,  either  for  want  of  Imperial  aurei,  or  perhaps 
thinking  it  dishonourable  to  offer  money  which  was  not  coined 
in  a  French  mint,  lie'caufed  thirteen  Bvzantines  to  be  ffruck 
exprefsly  for  that  purpole,  which,  according  to  M.  le  Blanc, 
(p.  269.)  weighed  about  a  double  ducat.  There  was  alfo  a  cere¬ 
mony  inftituted  by  Charlemagne,  and' recommended  by  him  to 
his  fucceffors  in  the  French  monarchy,  that  they  fhould  offer 
four  Byzants  on  the  altar  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  when  they 
came  to  that  church  *.  And  this  ceremony  was  accordingly 
obferved,  for  it  is  one  of  the  articles  charged  to  the  account  of 
Philip  le  Bel  in  1201.  44  Dominus  R.ex  quando  ivit  ad  fane- 

“  turn  Dionyfium  quatuor  Byzantiosf ' 

*  See  Doubletus’s  Hiftory  of  St.  Denis  and  William  dc  Nangis. 

Vol.  V.  R  r  I  SHALL 
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J  I  shall  conclude  this  digreffion  by  obferving,  that  the  word 
Byzant  or  Bezant,  feinted  always  when  fpoken  of  gold  to  imply 
a  piece  of  coined  gold ;  and  yet  by  the  value  and  weight  of  thole 
before  mentioned,  far  exceeding  that  of  all  the  European  gold 
coins  then  current,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  in  our  king¬ 
dom  at  lead:  they  were  introduced  in  the  dead  ot  a  large  piece 
of  bullion  gold  which  had  been  the  ufual  offering  in  a  more 
antient  period. 

This  was  not  the  only  difcovery  made  in  the  Tower  on 
digging  the  foundations  for  the  Ordnance  Office.  .  At  fome 
difiance  from  the  fpot  where  the  coins  and  filver  ingot  were 
found,  and  near  an  old  well  at  the  depth  of  about  18  feet  from 
the  furface,  was  found  a  (tone  with  the  following  Roman  in- 

fcription : 


V.  304 . 
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The  dimenfions  of  this  {tone  are  2  feet  8  inches  high,  by  2 
feet  4  broad. 

**  1 

The  inner  tablet  23  by  16  inches. 

Theke  isyiothing  very  interefling  in  this  infcription,  though 
it  may  be  explained  various  ways:  Diis  manibus  Titi  Licinii  Af- 
canius  fecit:  or,  Titus  Licimus  Afcanius  fecit :  or  the  final  F  may 
ftan  cl  for  Fra  ter  or  Filius. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  interpretations  is  belt  fupported  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  infcription  itfelf;  which  by  putting  the  name  of 
Licinius  genitively,  dedicates  the  {tone  to  his  Manes,  and  in 
this  form  many  infcriptions  may  be  feen  in  Gruter.  There 
feems  to  be  no  reafon  for  abbreviating  the  name  of  Licinius, 
nor  does  Afcanius  appear  to  have  been  a  perfon  confiderable 
enough  to  be  honoured  both  with  a  Praenomen  and  a  Cogno¬ 
men.  That  name  is  to  be  found  only  four  times  amongfl  the 
Gruterian  infcriptions  j  in  one  of  which  Afcanius  was  a  (lave,  in 
another  a  freeman  of  the  Emperor  ;  in  the  other  two  it  is  ufed  as 
an  agnomen.  But  the  difference  in  the  name  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  any  more  than  that  in  the  final  letter  F. 

A  small  glafs  crown*  (defiined  perhaps  for  the  ornament  of 
fome  fmall  ffatue  or  image)  was  alfo  found  about  the  fame  time, 
together  with  a  ring,  which  feems  to  be  made  of  a  (bell.  It 
has  fome  letters  obfcurely  marked,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  filver 
inlaid  in  order  to  form  an  ornament  upon  it  which  appears  like 
a  crown.  Various  coins  and  jettons  of  bafe  metal  were  alfo 
found  in  the  fame  place;  with  fome  of  the  Nuremburgh 
tokens,  which  are  every  where  common,  and  other  coins  which 
evidently  were  the  bafe  currency  of  the  fecond  race  of  the 
French  kings. 

*  PI.  XXV.  No.  7. 
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XXXI.  A  Letter  to  the  Secret  ary ,  on  the  Origin  of  the 


Englith  Language .  By  the  Rev .  Mr.  Drake* 


Read  November  7,  1776 


f  HOUGH  I  admire  Mr.  Whitaker’s  knowledge,  and  look 


JL  upon  his  late  publication  of  Manchefter  as  a  very  valu¬ 
able  acquifition  to  the  literary  world,  yet,  I  confefs,  I  cannot 
acquiefce  in  every  alfertion  that  is  there  advanced.  In  a  chapter 
of  that  work  that  relates  to  the  origin  of  the  Englilh  language, 
he  feems  to  infill,  if  1  apprehend  his  meaning  aright,  that  the 
Englilh  tongue  was  radically  formed  of  Celtick  or  Britilh  ma¬ 
terials,  and  derived  little  or  no  affiftance  from  the  Teutonick. 
This  is  a  dodtrine  as  new  as  it  is  ftrange,  and  feems  to  require 
more  arguments  in  fupport  of  it  than  he  has  been  pleafed  to 
give  us.  And  yet  he  is  fo  warm  and  determined  in  the  certainty 
of  this  pofition,  that  he  treats  all  others,  that  may  unfortunately 
have  adopted  a  different  fyftem,  as  rafh  and  prefumptuous,  and 
deftitute  of  every  knowledge  of  antiquity.  “  With  a  rafhnels,” 
fays  he,  “  that  is  highly  condemnabie,  they  have  prefumed  to 
“  fpeak  of  what  they  knew  themfelves  not  to  underffand,  and 
“  to  pronounce  decifively  of  a  fubjedf  of  which  they  were  con- 
i(  fcious  that  they  had  obtained  no  information.  Hence,”  con- 
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eludes  he,  “  the  Engliffi  has  been  affirmed  to  be  genuine  and 
44  unmixed  Teutonick,  though  the  traces  and  lineaments  of  the 
“  Celtick  are  plainly  imprefled  upon  the  front  of  it.”  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  intimidating  infinuations,  I  (hall  venture  to 
continue  in  the  fentiments  I  always  entertained  upon  this  fub- 
je£t,  and  which  the  Society  was  apprized  of  by  a  paper  that  fome 
time  ago  I  had  the  honour  to  communicate  to  them,  and  hill 
muft  aflert,  that  the  Engliffi  language  is  purely  Teutonick,  radi¬ 
cally  derived  from  the  Gothick  and  Saxon,  the  univerfal  parents 
of  moft  of  the  Northern  European  tongues. 

As  all  conjectural  reafoning  muft  be  vague  and  undecifive 
upon  this  fubjeCt,  the  moft  folid  and  rational  mode  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  queftion  will  be  to  have  recourfe  to  matter  of  fact. 
For  this  purpofe  I  fhall  take  a  part  of  a  chapter  in  Ulphilas’s 
Gothick  verfon  of  the  gofpel,  a  work  executed  above  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago,  and  confront  it  with  the  fame  chapter  of 
our  prefent  tranflation,  and  I  believe,  Sir,  you  will  be  amazed 
at  the  ftriking  affinity  between  the  two  languages,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  different  mediums  through  which  they  have  defeended, 
and  the  many  ages  that  have  elapfed  fince  they  have  been  fepa- 
rated.  I  fhall  make  ule  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  though 
any  other  would  equally  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  original  Gothick  of  the  firft  verle  is  this: 

Amen  Amen  Sfwitba  izwis  fa  ni  atgangith  in  thairb  daur  in 
garden  Lambe ,  ak  feigith  alathro  fa  if  bliftus.  Now  that  you 
may  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  connexion  1  am  endeavouring 
to  proof,  I  will  render  this  verfe  verbatim  into  the  prefent  En¬ 
gliffi.  Amen  Amen  verily  verily  bfwitha  I  fay  izwis  to  you  fa 
he  that  ni  atgangith  in  entereth  not  thairh  daur  thro’  or  by  the 
door  ak  but  feigith  climbeth  up  alathro  feme  other  way  fa  he 
if  is  hliftus  a  thief.  I  will  now  leparate  the  words  from  the 

context, 


/ 
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context,  and,  by  an  accurate  examination  of  each  particular  one, 
I  am  convinced,  that  notwithftanding  the  variations  of  ortho¬ 
graphy  and  pronunciation  which  neceflarily  muff  be  in  the  two 
tongues,  it  will  appear  very  viiibly  that  the  one  is  the  genuine 
prod.udion  of  the  other,  Qwitha  I  fay.  Thofe  who  recollect 
the  old  word  Quoth  will  eafily  perceive  that  it  is  the  impeded 
tenfe  of  this  verb  ^uithan  Dicere.  Izwis ,  the  Somerfet  dialed 
for  you.  What  connection  this  izwis ,  to  you,  had  with  our 
ancient  language,  may  be  feen  from  this  ientence  of  a  letter 
written  to  K.  Henry  the  Vth  by  the  Earl  of  Salifbury:  “  We 
“  were  afore  diverfe  places,  what  time  it  liketh  zow  to  fette  on 
45  them,  they  be  not  able,  to  hold  ajenft  zow  no  while.”  In 
the  fame  letter  your  is  .written  zour,  which  is  very  little  different 
from  the  Gothick  izwar  Verier.  Atgangjth  in ,  this  expt'effion 
for  entercth  muff  be  familiar  to  an  English  car,  efpecially  to 
thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  Northern  fpeech.  The 
peafants  in  Yorkfhire,  particularly  in  the  Weft  Riding,  apply  the 
verb  to  gang  in  general  for  to  go.  It  was  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  ancient  poets,  and  Johnfon  has  mleited  it  in  his 
did  ion  ary  as  fynonymous  with  to  go,  from  which  many  nouns 
are  apparently  derived,  as  a  gang  lignifying  a  number  herding 
together,  that  go,  metaphorically  fpeaking-,  the  fame  way; 
gangweek,  rogation  week,  and  the  gangway  in  a  fhip.  Thairu 
daur  for  thro’  the  door  is  too  obvious  a  refemblance  to  take 
notice  of.  In  Gardan  Lambs.  In  the  iheepfold.  This  is  a 
compound  word,  the  latter  part  of  it,  Lambs,  reepmes  no  ex¬ 
plication  ;  the  former,  Gardan ,  may  appear  at  firff  fight  foreign 
to  us,  but  it  really  is  not  fo,  but  naturally  inherent  both  in 
the  Saxon  and  Englilh  languages.  Gard  in  its  primary  figni- 
fi  cation  denoted  a  houfe,  as,  JV;  fareith  us  gar  da  in  gard,  Go 
not  from  houfe  to  houfe  ;  but  was  transfenco  Irom  this  oiiginal 
meaning  to  exprefs  an  inclofure  of  any  kind,  fpem  vel  mum - 

mentum  claudens  aliquid ;  hence  the  Goths  f.tid,  Aurtigard 
~  hortus; 
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hortus;  whence  the  Saxons  had  their  Ortgearde  and  we  our 
Orchard.  And  it  is  obfervable  in  this  inftance,  that  all  the 
European  tongues  that  have  the  lead:  mixture  of  Gothiim  in 
them,  have  in  general  interpreted  the  Latin  Hortus  with  words 
originating  from  this  Gard\  As  French,  fardin\  Italian,  Giar- 
dino\  Spanifh,  Gar  din ;  German,  Gardo ;  Danifh,  Gaard ;  Dutch, 
Gaerde ;  Englifh,  Garden .  Another  noun  the  Goths  have 
formed  in  compofition  with  Gard  is  Weingard,  fignifying  an  in- 
clofure  of  vines,  from  which  the  Saxon  and  our  vineyard  is 
made.-  Perhaps  it 'may  not  be  impertinent  in  this  place  to  ad- 
vife  the  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  the  vineyard  controverly, 
as  fome  of  their  arguments  feem  drawn  from  the  force  and  origin 
of  the  term  vineyard  and  others  relative  to  it,  not  to  hop  their 
enquiries  at  the  Saxon,  but  to  apply  to  the  fountain  s  head,  the 
Goths,  for  their  information — .Antiques  accedere  fontes — They 
will  there  be  fupplied  with  not  only  Weingard, ,  but  alfo  We  in- 
triu  a  Vine,  W einabafge  Grapes,  Wematains  a  vinebranch,  and 
others.  We  are  told  by  the  Hanoverian  Knittel,  who  publifhed 
a  fragment  of  Gothic  literature,  lately  found  in  that  country, 
that  Bufbequius,  who  viiited  the  lefler  Tartary,  the  early  re- 
fideace  of  the  Goths,  found  there  an  infinite  number  of  words 
and  phrafes  of  Gothick  birth,  and  among  the  reft  this  Weingard, 
pure  and  unadulterated.  However  to  put  an  end  to  this  teim, 
if  the  fupporters  of  the  Celtick  fyftem  deny  the  refemblance 
here,  we  are  at  liberty  to  introduce  the  oaxon  See  ape  falde , 
equally  Teutonick,  the  root  indifputably  of  our  fheepfold.  But 
I  forgot  to  mention,  that  I  am  apprehenftve  the  learned  Air.  Bar¬ 
rington,  in  his  anfwer  to  Mr.  Pegge  about  the  Englifh  vineyards, 
has  made  a  miftake  as  to  matter  of  faff.  1  Phere  is  gieat 
“  reafon,”  fays  that  gentleman,  “  to  think  that  the  Saxons  had 
4,6  no  term  for  a  grape  or  the  fruit  of  the  vine;  foi  that  paffage 

u  in  St.  Matthew,  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns?  runs  thus 

“  in 
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“  in  the  Saxon  verfion,  cuithes  ut  fomningas  oj  thornum  uvas. 
“  It  feems  evident,”  concludes  he,  “  that  the  tranllator  had  no 
“  Saxon  word  for  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  otherwife  he  would  not 
“  have  ufed  the  Latin  term  uvas”  Now  it  unfortunately 
happens,  that  in  the  Saxon  tranfiation  of  the  gofpel  that  is  now 
open  before  me,  not  the  Latin  but  the  Saxon  noun  is  made  ufe 
of  in  the  above-mentioned  place:  Cwyjl  thu  gaderath  man  win - 
her/an  of  thornum  \  where  you  will  obferve,  that  winberian  is 
the  Saxon  word  for  grapes  or  the  fruit  of  the  vine*;  and  this 
term  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  verfion  of  the  Heptateuch.  When 
Moles  fent  out  the  fpies  to  examine  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  are 
told  in  our  bible,  that  the  time  was  the  time  of  the  firlt  ripe 
grapes;  and  in  the  Saxon  tranfiation  hit  was  tha  tuna  that  win¬ 
berian  ripcdon.  This  word  winberian  or  grapes  feems  to  be 
perfe&ly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  for  berries  in 
compound  exprefs  the  fruit  of  many  of  our  trees  and  fhrubs  in 
our  prelent  fpeech,  as  mulberries,  rafberries,  lira  wherries,  black¬ 
berries,  goofberries;  and  in  Yorklhire  where  more  genuine  Saxon 
is  retained  than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  they  in  general 
lay  currantberries.  Steigeth  climbeth  up,  may  alfo  with  fome 
attention  be  traced  in  our  language.  Johnfon  has  the  verb 
to  fv,  which  he  interprets  to  foar  or  afeend;  lienee  the  fub- 
ftantive  Stile  explained  as  a  fet  of  heps  to  pals  from  one  in- 
clofure  to  another;  and  in  the  North  of  England,  the  common 
appellation  for  a  ladder,  among  the  lower  fort  of  people  is,  a 
Stee ;  all  derivative  from  the  Gothick  Steigan . 

Alothre.  We  can  diicern  our  other  in  this  word. 

Isr  blijtas ,  is  a  thief.  However  unconnected  with  the  Englilh 

*  The  partake  however  is  accurately  referred  to,  and  to  be  found,  in  Dr. 
flickes’s  Anglo-Saxon  grammar,  p.  92,  where  uvas  is  uled  for  grapes,  though  the 
word  may  be  rendered  winberian  in  the  printed  verfion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gofpel, 
which  is  not  cited  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  III.  p.  89. 

hliftus 
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hllftus  may  appear,  yet  an  accurate  obferver  may  find  it  lurking 
in  a  compound.  Shoplifting,  a  practice  pretty  prevalent  in  this 
town,  is  undoubtedly  deducible  from  it;  and  I  remember  that 
a  very  lenfible  gentleman,  who  had  been  fome  time  in  Scotland, 
informed  me,  that  he  heard  a  man  arraigned  in  a  court  of  juttice 
in  that  kingdom  for  the  crime  of  Cowlifting,  which  he  found 
upon  the  trial  to  mean  the  dealing  of  a  cow. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  take  notice,  that  the  Gothick  Hllftus  is 
the  Greek  the  afpirate  being  attumed  inttead  of  the  K. 

This  analogy  is  obfervable  in  our  modern  Englifh,  as  Hollow 
is  made  from  KoiXog,  and  Hcde  for  and  we  have  many 

other  inttances  of  the  fame  nature.  The  refemblance  indeed 
between  the  Gothick  and  the  Greek  is  fo  ftriking  and  remark¬ 
able,  that  many  learned  men  have  judged  them  to  be  only  dif¬ 
ferent  dialects  of  the  fame  radical  tongue.  Thefe  are  the  fen- 
timents  of  that  great  matter  of  Northern  literature  Francifcus 
Junius;  “  Linguam  Gothicam,”  fays  he,  “  (ut  quae  fola  dialcdlo 
“  differat  a  Graeca  vetere)  ab  eadem  origine  cum  Graeca  pro- 
“  fluxifie  judicabam.”  And  Dr.  Hickes  tells  us,  that  “  Gofhica 
“  lingua  in  multis  locis  Greciflat.”  To  which  opinion,  I  con- 
fefs,  1  am  much  inclined  to  accede  as  it  feems  the  only  rational 
way  to  account  for  that  variety  of  Greek  idioms  and  terms  that 
are  fo  plentifully  interfperfed  in  our  language. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  fecond  verfe: 

Sa  inngangands  thairh  daur ,  hair  dels  If  lambe. 

Sa  he  that  Ingangand  entereth  in  thalru  daur  through  or  by 
the  door  IJl  is  halrdeis  the  Ihepherd  lambe  of  the  ttieep. 

The  only  word  not  noticed  in  the  preceding  verfe  is  halrdeis 
which  the  Saxons  call  Sceapa  hyrde,  and  we  Shepherd.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  unneceflary  to  inform  you  that  halrdeis  joined  with 
fome  particular  fpecies  of  cattle,  denotes  the  perfon  that  has  the 
management  of  them  in  our  prefent  Englifli,  as  Shepherd, 

Swineherd,  Goatlherd,  Neatherd. 

Vol.  V.  S  s  The 
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The  third  verfe  runs  thus: 

T hamm  daur awards  uflukith ,  jab  tho  lamba  Jlibna  is  haufgand, 
jah  tho  lamba  hhitith  bi  namin . 

T uamm  To  him  daur  awards  the  porter  unlukith  openeth  ,jah 
and  tho  lambe  the  (beep  haufgand  hear  is  jlibna  his  voice,  jah 
and  haitith  he  calleth  lambe  the  (heep  binamin  by  name. 

The  firft  word  that  occurs  here  is  daur  awards ,  which  being 
of  the  compofite  kind  fignifies  Ofliarius  or  doorkeeper.  The 
Saxons  call  him  Geatewearde ,  but  we  have  adopted  a  French 
term  Porter.  Wards  is  formed  from  the  Gothick  verb  War  dan 
Cujlodire ,  which  fupplies  us  with  many  terms  derivative  from 
it;  as  To  ward,  a  ward,  warden  of  a  college  or  Cinque  ports,  a 
warder  of  the  tower,  wardfhip,  and  many  others.  Unlukith 
openeth,  certainly  puts  us  in  mind  of  unlocketh,  from  which  it 
is  derived.  As  for  haufgand ,  audiunt ,  I  (hall  not  venture  to  de¬ 
duce  to  hear  from  it,  {hall  therefore  take  the  Saxon  hyrath  in- 
{lead  of  it  which  is  equally  Teutonick.  Stibna  voice,  from 
which  the  Saxons  made  Stefne,  is  at  prefent  quite  obfolete,  but 
fome  centuries  ago  it  prevailed  very  general,  as  our  old  ballads 
will  bear  witnefs,  which  feem  to  have  had  no  other  word  for 
voice  than  Stevin ,  and  it  was  even  ufed  fo  low  as  Spencer.  From 
h  ait  an,  vocare  vel  appellare  w^e  perceive  our  old  Englifh  word 
bight,  named  or  called.  Bi  namin  and  by  name  correfpond  fo 
exactly,  that  one  is  amazed  that  the  fpace  of  fourteen  hundred 
years  fhould  make  fo  fmall  an  alteration  in  a  language. 

The  fourth  verfe  is  this : 

Fjiura  im  gangith  jah  tho  lamba  ina  laijlgand,  unte  kun~ 
num  Jlebna  is.  Gangith  He  goeth  faura  im  before  them  jah 
and  tho  lamba  the  (heep  laijlgand  follow  ina  him,  unte  for 
kunnun  they  know  is  febna  his  voice.  As  to  la  jlgand  they 

follow, 
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follow,  I  muft  acknowledge,  I  can  trace  no  veftige  relative  to  it 
in  our  language.  The  Saxon,  however,  furnifhes  us  with  fy- 
Uyeath  from  whence  our  follow.  Kunnan ,  fcire  appears  in  va¬ 
rious  inftances  as  to  kenn,  to  know,  and  many  nouns  dependent 
upon  thofe  verbs. 

Verse  5th.  Framathgana  ni  laifgand ,  ak  fliuhand  fauna 
imma ,  unte  ni  kunnun  framathgane  fibna.  Ni  laifgand  They 
will  not  follow  framathgana  a  ftranger,  ak  but  fluihand  will  flee 
faura  imma  from  or  before  him,  unte  for  ni  kunnan  they  know 
not  f  ibna  the  voice  framathgana  of  Grangers.  The  firfl  claufe 
of  this  verfe,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to 
an  Englifh  ear,  but  the  Saxon  is  not  fo;  Ne  fyliyeath  they  will 
not  follow  uncuthum  the  unknown  or  ftranger.  Uncouth  is 
&n  Englifh  word,  and  in  its  primary  acceptation  fignified  un¬ 
known;  the  prefent  ufe  however  has  made  it  fomewhat  deviate 
from  that  fenfe.  Milton  has  given  it  its  original  meaning,  when 
Raphael  gives  Adam  the  reafon  why  he  was  abfent  at  the  time 
of  his  creation. 

For  I  that  day  was  abfent,  as  befel, 

Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth  and  obfcure, 

Far  on  excurfton  towards  the  gates  of  hell. 

The  radix,  however,  of  this  word  is  difcernable  in  the  Go- 
thick,  for  in  a  chapter  or  two  beyond  this  we  meet  with  kuntha 
I  have  knowm,  and  by  prefixing  the  negative  particle  un  which 
prevailed  much  among  the  Goths,  as  #«bairans,  barren,  ««barnas, 
childlefs,  we  form  the  compound  w«kuntha  Sax.  ««coutha,  Eng. 
»«couth  and  awknown. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  next  verfe: 

Than  qwath  aftra  du  im  Jaifus ,  Amen  Amen  qwitha  izwis, 
thata  ik  am  daur  lambe.  Than  There  Jaifus  Jelus  qwath  fay’d 

S  s  2  du 
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du  im  to  them  aftra  again  or  after,  Amen  Amen  verily  verily 
quit  ha  I  fay,  izwis  to  you,  that  a  that  ik  am  I  am  daur  the  door 
lam  be  of  the  (heep. 

Here  is  nothing  not  taken  notice  of,  fo  (hall  proceed  to  the 
next : 

Allai  fwa  magnagai  fa  qwcmnn  thiubos  find ,  ak  ni  haufidedun 
im  tho  lamba.  Allai  fwa  managai  fwa  All  the  many  that 
quemun  came  find  are  thiubos  thiefs,  ak  but  tho  lamba  the  (heep 
ni  haufidenun  did  not  hear  im  them. 

Allai ,  our  all . 

Managai ,  the  root  of  this  word  is  manage  which  by  fbft- 
ning  the  g  in  the  pronunciation,  becomes  the  Englifh  many, 

^ ]wiman ,  venire  Sax.  cuman.  Eng.  To  come. 

Thiubs  hence  the  Saxon  Theofa  and  our  Thief,  We  mud 
remember  that  this  word  is  fynonymous  with  hliftus< 

But  to  the  next  verfe: 

Thiubs  The  thief  ni  qwimith  cometh  not  nibai  but  for  fiilai 
to  deal  jah  and  Jnithai  to  kill  jah  and  fraviflgai  to  dedroy .  Ik 
qwam  I  am  come  ei  that  aigeina  they  might  have  libain  life. 

Nibai  is  not  Englifh,  the  Saxons  have  butan  from  whence 
our  but ,  except. 

Stilai ,  the  dulled  fight  may  perceive  the  origin  of  To  /leal, 

Snii’ha  is  the  Saxon  Sni dan  or  Snithan ,  and  the  German  Sniders 
Seindere ;  and  we  have  yet  a  glimpfe  of  it  among  us.  Little¬ 
ton  in  his  dictionary  mentions  S  nit  he,  which  he  interprets  ven - 
tus  pergelidus ,  and  which  we  may  properly  call  a  cutting  wind.: 
the  accurate  Ainfworth  has  copied  it  from  him,  but  Johnfon 
has  taken  no  notice  of  it.  The  Saxon  verfion  makes  ufe  of flea , 
from  which  our  (lay.  •  • 

2  Fra - 
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Frafistgai,  no  remains  of  this  obfervable  in  Englifh.  The 
Saxon  fays  Fordo  to  deftroy.  Our  Shakefpear  ufes  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe. 

Thus  in  Hamlet, 

This  is  the  very  extafie  of  love, 

Whofe  violent  property  fordoes  itfelf. 

Liba9  from  which  the  Saxon  lif  and  our  life. 

SUgan ,  habere ,  a  Gothick  noun  from  this  verb  Aihn ,  is  ex¬ 
plained  peculiars  &  propria  pojfefjio ;  hence  the  Englifh  own . 

The  fucceeding  verfe  is  very  remarkably  Englifh  : 

Ik  am  I  am  god  hairdeis  the  good  fhepherd,  fa  god  hairdeis 
the  good  fhepherd  lagith  layeth  down  faiwala  his  life  or  foul 
faura  latnba  for  the  fheep. 

I  shall  only  obferve,  that  Ulphilas  has  more  accurately 
turned  the  Greek  riQvjtri  t?iv  by  lagith  faiwala  than  has 

been  done  by  the  Englifh  tranflators. 

The  twelfth  verfe: 

Asneis  an  hireling  faiquith  feeth  wulf  the  wolf  qwimandan 
coming,  jah  and  leithith  leaveth  thaim  lambam  the  fheep,  jah 

and  fliuth  fleeth. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  hunt  for  any  appearance  of  afneis,  mer - 
cenarius ,  in  our  tongue.  The  Saxons  adopt  hyrelinge  for  the 
fame  fignification,  and  we  hireling.  Leithith  is  eafily  melted 
down  to  leaveth,  fo  is  fliuth  into  fleeth .  As  to  wulf  it  fpeaks 

for  itfelf. 

The  thirteenth: 

Sa  afneis  the  hireling  fliuth  fleeth  unte  becaufe  ifl  he  is  afneis 
an  hireling,  jah  and  ni  ifl  kar  there  is  no  care  imma  to  him 

Jambe  of  the  fheep. 

Nj  ifl  kar  imma  lambe  is  very  intelligible  indeed. 


The 
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The  fourteenth  verfe: 

Ik  itn  I  am  go  da  hair  dels  the  good  fhepherd  jab  and  katin 
know  meina  mine,  jah  and  meina  mine  hunnon  know  mik  me. 

The  fifteenth : 

Siva  as  (fo)  Atta  the  father  katin  knoweth  mik  me,  jah  and 
ik  kann  I  know  At  tan  the  father,  jah  and  laga  I  Jay  down 
meina  Jaiwala  my  life  faura  tho  lamha  for  the  fheep. 

Here  is  nothing  to  be  particularly  obferved  except  the  word 
At  tan  the  father.  From  what  fource  the  Goths  drew  it  the 
fharpeft  inveftigators  of  languages  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to 
difcover;  for  that  people  have  neither  communicated  it  to  the 
Saxo  is  or  to  any  of  their  various  dependents;  however  we  mud 
take  notice,  that  though  Aita  is  regularly  made  ufe  of  when  a 
father  lolely  is  denoted,  yet  when  parents  are  intended,  Ulphi- 
las’s  verfion  always  fubflitutes  fadrein ,  the  radix  indifputably 
of  the  Saxon  feeder  and  our  father. 

To  this  fpecimen  let  me  add,  that  evefy  circumftance  that 
conftitutes  the  true  genius  of  a  language,  is  vifibly  derived  to 
the  Englifh  from  the  Goths  and  Saxons.  The  articles,  flexion 
of  the  genitive  cafe,  prepofltions,  and  auxiliary  verbs  are  all  ab- 
folutely  Teutonick.  If  the  Goths  fay  ik  am,  thu  was,  thu 
magaijl,  thu  maightes,  thu  fiuldais,  thu  mofais ,  ik  Jkal\  the 
Englifh  in  the  fame  mode  of  fpeaking  repeat  after  them,  / 
am,  thou  was,  thou  tnajf,  thou  mights *  thou  fiouldfl,  thou  mufi 
I  fall. 

I  have  now,  Sir,  finifhed  what  I  had  to  fay  upon  the  compa- 
rifon  of  the  two  languages  the  Gothick  and  the  Englifh,  and,  I 
think*  a  man  mufl  be  little  fagacious  in  diffcinguifhing  likeneffes 
who  does  not  difcover  that  the  one  is  the  natural  dependant  of 
the  other;  their  complexions,  their  manners,  their  features,  are 
exadlly  fimilar,  and  I  challenge  the  deeped:  enquirer  into  the 
Celtick  to  produce  fo  decifive  a  proof  of  any  affinity  of  that 
4  tongue 
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tongue  with  ours.  The  Britifh,  to  fpeak  plainly,  has  little  or 
no  refemblance  to  the  Englifh.  Many  of  their  terms  may  have 
gained  admiflion  among  us,  as  from  the  vicinity  and  long  inter- 
courfe  we  have  had  with  that  people  may  neceffarily  be  im¬ 
agined,  but  their  idioms  and  genius  are  as  radically  and  effen- 
tially  different  as  any  two  languages  can  poflibly  be. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

W.  DRAKE. 


Feljled,  Dec.  1,  1 775. 


* 


XXXII.  Obfer- 


XXXII.  Obfer  vat  tons  arijing  from  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  V afes  found  on  the  Mofquito  Shore  in 
South  America.  By  Thomas  Pownall,  Efq.  F*A.S> 


Read  February  5,  1778. 


THERE  is  nothing  more  curious,  at  leafl  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  animal  man,  than  to  obferve  the 
various  refources  which  he  has,  and  the  varied  efforts  that  he 
makes,  to  fupply  the  encreafed  extended  demands  of  his  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization.  The  firft  progrefs  of  his  powers  is  the 
moll  rapid,  and  the  wifeft,  as  founded  in  ufe  and  reafon.  But 
after  the  purpofes  of  real  ufe  are  anfwered,  and  he  finds  himfelf 
at  eafe,  imagination  and  caprice  take  the  lead  in  his  devices. 
Having  got  above  the  neceflity  of  attending  to  bare  ufes,  every 
thingvthat  is  abfurd  and  deformed  comes  into  model;  the  more 
deformed  it  is,  and  the  more  deviating  from  nature,  common 
fenfe,  and  plain  ufe,  the  more  it  ftrikes  him  as  ingenious,  and 
having  the  merit  of  invention.  Such  are  the  barbarous  and 
grotefque  models  of  all  nations  and  people  in  this  fecond  Rage 
of  their  advancing  civilization.  This  principle  of  conceited  im¬ 
agination  operates  through  all  uniformly  under  the  like  circum- 
ftances  in  thus  deviating  from  reafon  founded  on  ufe,  and  in 
thus  deforming  nature.  The  reader’s  own  recollection  of  a 

thoufand 
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thoufand  inftances  in  every  region  of  the  globe  will  recur  to 
the  proof  of  this  by  fa<ft.  I  will  quote  only  one  which  is  more 
particularly  conne&ed  with  the  fubjedt  of  this  paper. 

Father  d’Acuina,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his 
voyage  (the  firft  that  was  made  down  the  river  of  Amazons  in 
1 639,)  fpeaking  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Zurinaes,  a  nation  of  In¬ 
dians  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  fays,  they  make  very 
curious  chairs  in  the  form  of  animals  with  great  ingenuity  of  in¬ 
vention r, 

Man,  in  the  further  advances  of  his  civilization  begins,  fed 
longo  intervallo ,  to  recur  back  in  his  refinement  to  defign,  drawn 
from  original,  and  leading  to  real  ufe.  Tafte  then,  which 
leads  to  beauty,  takes  the  direction,  and  extends  to  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  the  efforts  of  human  genius. 

This  defcription  of  the  powers  and  operation  of  man  might 
be  traced  as  a  truth  in  faft  through  all  the  arts  of  life,  from  the 
firft  rude  efforts  of  the  favage,  founded  in  common  fenfe,  through 
all  the  wildnefs  of  deviating  conceit  to  the  fublimeft  exertion  of 
the  human  genius  in  every  thing,  by  which  man  is  cloathed, 
fed,  or  lodged. 

I  shall  confine  myfelf  to  the  particular  line  of  exhibition, 
which  the  annexed  drawings  afford*.  They  are  minutely  exad 
portraits  (drawn  by  a  fcale  of  one  to  four)  of  two  veftels  which 

pame  from  the  Mofquito  fhore, 

Mr,  Brander  has  a  vale  of  the  fame  kind,  here  exhibited 


fig*  3* 

There  is  another  of  thefe 


vafes  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  t» 


*  Plate  XXVI.  fig,  1.  2# 

t  In  fbewing  this,  they  fay  it  came  from  Mexico,  mifhking  it  for  Mof* 
quite,  It  was  among#  the  colle&ioni  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Jamaica,  where  he 
xefided,  has  conftant  communication  and  intercourfe  both  of  trade  and  governmeni 
with  the  Mofquito  Ihore;  but  there  are  no  returns  from  Mexico  to  Jamaica, 

Vo L  V.  Tt  '  I  had 
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I  had  heard  of  thefe  vafes  (of  which  I  have  made,  and  here¬ 
with  fend  the  drawings),  before  I  faw  them,  that  they  were  Egyp¬ 
tian  or  Phoenician ,  although  found  on  that  coafl.  By  the  obliging 
civility  of  Lord  Fairford,  and  by  the  very  ready  afliflance  of 
the  porter,  I  found  them1  buried  under  a  heap  of  lumber  in  a 
back  ho ufe  of  Lord  Hilliborough’s.  They  were  fent  from  the 
Mofquito  fhore,  and  prefented  to  that  nobleman  as  being  not 
only  (as  I  think  they  are)  curious  exemplars  of  fome  of  the  firft 
efforts  of  human  ingenuity,  but  alfo  as  remains  of  what  were 
become  antiquities  even  amongfl  the  Indians.  For  the  Indians 
(through  the  introdudion  of  more  convenient  utenfils,  brought 
to  them  by  the  Europeans)  have  wholly  negleded  and  loft  the 
art  of  making  thefe.  I  have  afked  Lord  Hillfborough  whether 
he  could  afcertain  the  fad  that  the  veffels  in  his  polfeffion  > 
came  from  the  Mofquito  fhore;  he  allured  me  that  they  were  ; 
brought  to  him  diredly  from,  thence.  It  is  a  decided-  fad, 
that  they  were  made  on  that  coafl  and  country;  for  a  gentle-  • 
man,  the  president  of  the  fettlements  made  there  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  traders,  faw  one  of  thefe  on  the  ifland  Guanaja  or  Guana-  - 
gua,  not  finifhed,  and  as  yet  not  detached  from  the  quarry  out 
of  which  it  was  formed.  I  applied  to  that  ingenious,  and  I 
may  add,  learned  artifl  Mr.  Bentley,  to  decide  for  me  as  I  am 
unacquainted  with  thefe  matters,  what  the  fubflance  or  com- 
pofition  (if  it  was  compofition)  of  thefe  veffels  was.  He  im¬ 
mediately,  on  a  trial  with  aquafortis ,  convinced  me,  that  the 
fubflance  was  neither  compofition  nor  any  lime-hone,  but  a  real  . 
granite. 

My  fearch  next  went  to  enquire  if  there  were  any  accounts 
that  could  explain  how  it  was  poffible  for  the  Indians,  un« 
affifled  by  art,  or  by  thofe  inflruments  of  metal  by  which  art 
ads,  to  work  thefe  forms  in  fo  exceeding  hard  a  fubflance.  I 

4  met 
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met  with  oral  accounts,  and  recoiled:  having  read  fomewhere, 
of  inftruments  of  copper  found  amongft  thele  people.  But,  in 
the  fir  ft  place,  I  did  not  find  myfelf  fatisfied  as  to  the  fad;  and 
if  I  had,  I  was  ftill  lefs  fatisfied  in  fuppofing,  that  thefe  Indians 
knew  any  mode  of  tempering  this  fuppofed  copper,  or  whatever 
other  metal  it  might  be,  to  a  degree  of  hardnefs  capable  of 
working  this  granite.  Having  myfelf  feen,  and  been  acquainted 
with,  inftances  of  the  enduring,  unabated  patience  of  Indian  in- 
duftry,  in  works  of  manufacture,  I  finally  refolved  the  expla¬ 
nation  into  this  their  temper  and  ingenuity.  Any  one  who  has 
feen  or  heard  how  the  Indians  ufed  (before  it  was  made  for 
them  by  European  workmen)  to  make  their  wampum  and  other 
fhell  ornaments  and  utenfils;  how  their  patience  endured  in 
piercing  and  boreing  thefe  with  a  bit  of  ftick  and  a  little  land  , 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  fatisfying  himfelf,  how,  by  a  patience 
which  none  but  an  Indian  will  perfevere  in,  thefe  vefieE,  by  a 
labour  continued  for  a  whole  life,  may  be  wrought  by  fridioti 
and  grinding,  without  recurring  to  the  fuppofition  of  any  inftru¬ 
ments  of  metal.  Such  were  in  Afia  in  ancient  times,  referred 
to  by  Homer,  the  bowls  and  other  utenfils  of  their  days;  the 
making  of  which,  with  their  fucceffion  in  families,  or  paffing 
from  one  family  to  another,  was  an  event  of  importance  enough 
to  bear  a  part  in  their  traditional  recoids. 

I  next  confidered  the  form  and  dehgn  of  tnefe  vafes  in  the 
line  of  reafoning,  which  I  have  ufed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper. 

Upon  the  firft  view  of  them,  I  faw  that  the  groundlefs  fuper- 
ficial  conceit  of  their  being  Egyptian  or  Phoenician,  was  con¬ 
tradicted  on  the  face,  both  by  theory  and  fad. 

The  dreffingthe  fleffi  or  entrails  of  any  animal  which  hath  a 
fnell  is  one  of  the  firft  rude  efforts  of  the  favage  in  the  woods. 

Tt  2  We 
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We  in  our  refinements  of  luxury  do  the  fame  at  this  day  by  the 
fcallop  oyfter  and  turtle.  The  ancient  Scythians*  ufed  to  d  refs 
the  flcfh  and  entrails  of  the  animals  which  they  ate  in  the 
paunch.  The  modern  Scythians  retain  the  fame  cuftom  to  this 
day.  The  Haggles  is  that  very  difh  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  and  a 
very  good  difh  it  is.  The  higheft  refinement  of  art  cannot 
invent  more  exquilite  forms  for  thefe  purpofes  than  what  a  fcien- 
tific  copying  of  the  fcollop  or  turtle-fhell  give.  In  like  manner, 
whenever  inflead  of  the  paunch,  refinement  fhall  invent  a  veflel, 
in  which  to  ferve  up  the  Haggies,  it  will  certainly  refemble  in 
its  model  the  original  prototype,  whether  it  be  formed  into  a 
turrene  or  a  fiiver  vafe,  having  the  finged  head  as  ornamented 

handles  to  the  (ides. 

These  Mofquito-fhore  vafes  are,  as  I  conceive,  the  produce 
of  that  middle  ftage  of  civilization  which  has  juft  left  nature, 
and  not  arrived  at  tafte  in  art.  The  defign  of  thefe  veffels  is 
to  copy  nature,  but  copies  it  under  all  the  deviations  of  conceited 
vague  imagination.  The  one  of  thefe  defigns  feems  to  follow 
the  form  of  the  land  tortoife,  the  other  of  the  marine  one. 
The  head  of  the  larger  one  is  broken,  as  I  have  marked  by  the 
drawing,  but  is  plainly  the  head  of  the  marine  tortoifs  or  turtle. 
There  is  originality  in  the  conception  of  the  defign;  but  caprice 
and  conceit  hath  defpifed  the  plain  end  of  ufe,  which  the  fhell 
affords,  and  hath  befooled  itfelf  in  a  model  which  is  to  reprefent 
the  whole  animal,  as  if  the  animal  in  its  compleat  organization 

could  be  fuppofed  to  have  that  ufe. 

There  is  fomething  particular  in  the  forms  and  ornaments 
of  fome  of  the  parts,  which  puzzles  all  conjedure.  There  feems 
to  be  a  fervile  copying  of  fome  pre-fettled  prototype  without  any 

*  Vide  Herodot.  Melpomene,  or  Lib.  iv. 
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reference  had  to  the  ufe  of  that  part  thus  adopted  and  copied. 
When  I  iee  a  done  veflel  formed  with  parts  that  import  to  be 
hoops,  fuch  as  are  neceflary  to  bind  together  a  veflel  formed  of 
ftaves,  but  totally  ablurd  and  ufelefs  here,  and  more  efpecially, 
incongruous  to  t Lie  idea  of  the  model  representing  an  animal : 
when  I  confider  the  manner  in  which  thefe  parts  are  orna* 
mented  (efpecially  that  of  Mr.  Brander,  which  hath  the  exact 
Vitruvian  fcroll  upon  it)  by  a  lineal  eCtype  of  an  ornament  tf- 
tabldhed  by  the  nations  of  the  old  world  ;  1  am  puzzled  beyond 
all  conjecture,  fit  down  at  my  wit’s  end,  and  am  willing  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  original  vafes  had  not  thefe  heterogeneous  parts 
and  ornaments,  hut  that  the  Indians  in  later  times  having  leen 
fome  Spanifh  vellels  compacted  by  hoops  of  this  fort,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  thefe  kind  of  fcrolls,  did,  in  the  true  folly  and 
caprice  of  following  a  fafhion,  fervilely  copy  thefe  parts,  and 
add  them  to  their  models,  without  reference  to  either  ufe  or 
meaning  in  them,  and  direCtly  contrary  to,  and  deltruCtive  of, 
the  idea  of  their  defigns.  I  am  in  pofleifion  of  an  old  china 
veflel,  which  gives  this  cafe  in  point,  and  juftifies  my  conjecture. 
It  is  clearly  copied  in  every  the  minuted:  part,  from  an  European 
monteth,  which  was  bound  with  hoops,  and  had  rings  hanging 
from  a  lion’s  mouth  at  each  end.  Each  individual  part  is  co¬ 
pied  in  this  porcelaine  vafe,  without  either  ufe,  or  even  reference 
to  any  idea  of  ufe,  in  a  veflel  of  fuch  compofitionj  and  what  is 
more  particular,  the  parts  reprefenting  hoops  are  ornamented 
with  fcrolls  like  thofe  of  the  veflels  which  I  have  portraied. 

These  vales  are  very  curious  exemplars  which  have  reference 
to  a  date  of  the  people  in  thofe  parts  that  fugged  a  thoufand 
ideas.  The  conjectures  above  are  fuch  as  amufed  me  in  con- 

fidering 
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fidering  the  matter:  if  they  may  be  of  any  amufement  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  they  are  humbly  fubmitted 

By  their  humble  Servant, 

To  POWNALL. 

(Richmond,  Dec.  15,  1777* 

P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  mention,  that  high  up  the  Black  r:ver, 
on  this  coaft,  have  been  difcovered,  the  remains  of  ancient  pot¬ 
teries.  Father  d’Acuina  mentions,  that  fome  of  the  Indians  on 
the  river  of  Amazons,  had  carried  that  manufa&ory  to  a  great 
extent  fo  as  even  to  ettabliffi  a  traffic  with  their  neighbours  for 
,  this  ware.  Do  not  the fe  veftigia  of  things  exiting  point  out 
that  there  have  been  which  have  again  fallen  back  to  (avagenefs 
and  oblivion,  advances  in  the  hate  of  man  to  arts  and  civili¬ 
zation  of  which  no  hiftory  can  have  the  lead  traces? 
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XXXIII.  Defcription  of  a  Roman  Bath ,  difcovered  at 
Dover.  In  a  Letter  to  Daniel  Minet,  Efq.  F.  R~  - 
and  A.  S.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyon. 


Read  February  2 6,  1778*  - 


S  I  R, . 


WHEN  I  had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  you  laid,  our  con-  - 
verfation  turned  upon  the  form  of  the  buildings  of  the 
ancients,  the  nature  of  the  cement,  and  the  variety  of  materials 
made  ule  of  by  them  in  their  different  ftru&ures,  particularly  in 
their  baths.  I  mentioned  that  foon  after  I  came  to  this  town, 

I  difcovered  the  remains  of  a  Roman  ftrudture  at  the  Weft  end 
of  the  parilh  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin;  which  remains 
have  ftnce  repeatedly  been  laid  open  for  the  purpofes  of  inter¬ 
ment.  You  requefted  me  to  give  you  an  accurate  defcription 
of  every  part  of  this  fabric,  with  my  conje&ures  at  what  aera  it 
was  built,  and  for  what  ufe  I  conceived  it  was  intended:  I  now 
fit  down  to  comply  with  your  requeft,  but  that  I  may  give  you 
as  juft  an  idea  as  I  can  of  this  ancient  piece  of  malonry,  by  a 
minute  defcription  of  its  feveral  parts,  I  have  annexed  a  drawing*, 
where  A,  B,  C,  Df  E,  F,  reprefent  the  ichnography  of  the 


*  Plate  XXVII. 
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Weft  end  of  the  church.  The  letters  C  D,  D  E,  and  C  H, 
fhow  the  foundation  of  the  tower.  The  fide  H  F,  is  fupported 
by  an  arch.  The  dotted  lines  reprefent  as  much  of  the  ground 
plan  of  the  Roman  building  as  I  have  feen  and  examined 
myfelf.  The  walls  of  this  ancient  ftru&ure  are  from  two 
feet  ten  inches  to  three  feet  thick.  The  firft  courfe  of  ftone 
is  laid  in  a  deep  bed  of  fine  clay.  It  is  evident  on  a  bare  in- 
fpedtion  of  this  imperfedl  plan,  that  there  were  four  rooms  at 
leaft  on  the  fame  floor,  with  a  pafifage  between  two  of  them, 
and  I  apprehend  thefe  apartments  were  originally  defigned  for 
fweating  and  bathing. 

Nothing,  fays  Montfaucon  [*],  better  exprefles  the  form  of 
the  great  baths  of  the  Romans,  than  a  piece  of  painting  in  the 
Thermae  of  Titus :  there  is  the  Hypocauftum,  the  Balneum, 
the  Concamerata  Sudatio,  the  Tepidarium,  and  the  Frigidarium. 
I  will  follow  this  arrangement  and  begin  with  the  Hypocauftum. 

This  was  a  fubterranean  furnace,  where  the  fire  was  made  to 
warm  the  room  above,  and  likewife  to  heat  the  water  for  the 
hot  baths  to  any  degree  of  heat  they  pleafed.  This  place  was 
curiouily  and  advantageoufly  contrived  to  diffufe  a  general  and 
equal  heat  in  every  part  of  the  Sudatorium. 

The  fmall  dotted  quarries,  or  lozenges,  reprefent  pilafters 
ere&ed  about  20  inches  high,  with  tiles  9  inches  fquare,  two 
one  inch  thick,  laid  with  a  fine  clay[^].  They  were  placed 
in  rows  about  15  inches  apart,  to  give  the  fire  a  free  circula¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  to  fupport  the  floor  of  the  room.  Upon  the 
heads  of  thele  fmall  columns  were  laid  a  courfe  of  tiles  near 
two  inches  thick,  one  foot  ten  inches  long,  and  crofs  the  middle 


[a]  Antiq.  vol.  III,  p.  129, 

[b"\  See  the  ground  plan  under  the  foundation  of  the  tower. 
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T  6  inches  wide,  marked  I.  They  were  made  with  a  fine  earth, 
much  better  than  the  common  fort  of  tiles,  and  were  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red  colour.  Upon  this  courfe  of  tile?  was  fpread  a  very 
drong  cement  four  inches  thick,  mingled  with  pieces  of  bruifed 
bricks  which  gave  it  a  red  hue. 

Under  the  foundation  of  the  tower  is  a  row  of  funnel  bricks, 
(I.  I.)  whofe  tops  were  placed  level  with  the  door  of  the  room 
above.  They  were  fixed  together  with  four  cramps,  and  had 
holes  in  their  Tides  oppolite  to  each  other  to  convey  the  heat 
from  place  to  place.  The  pillars  and  door  of  this  fubterraneous 
place  were  covered  with  adies,  wood-coal,  and  foot. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  apartments,  it  will  be  necedary 
to  give  you  a  defcription  of  the  wall  marked  I,  as  the  tiles  in 
it  were  of  a  different  form  from  any  I  ever  faw.  About  20 
inches  above  the  door  of  the  Sudatorium,  or  fweating-room, 
were  laid  a  courfe  of  tiles  in  a  bed  of  mortar,  of  a  yellow  hue,  and 
as  hard  as  Purbeck  done  (K.)  The  tiles  were  made  exa&ly 
the  width  of  the  wall,  and  folded  down  on  each  fide  of  it,  which 
rendered  it  impoffible  for  them  either  to  dip  or  move  from  the 
place  where  they  were  fird  laid.  Upon  this  courfe  of  tiles  were 
placed  in  the  wall  a  row  of  funnel  bricks,  which  formed  a  com¬ 
munication  with  thofe  already  mentioned  in  the  Hypocaud-um, 
and  by  this  means  the  heat  circulated  quite  round  the  Conca- 
merata  Sudatio.  The  fize  of  this  apartment  has  not  been 
traced. 

'The  room  adjoining  the  Sudatorium,  and  marked  L,  I  call 
the  Balneum,  or  room  for  bathing.  I  have  feen  rn  the  ruins, 
dug  up  in  this  apartment.,  feveral  duds  in  the  door  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  conveyance  of  water. 
The  door  of  this  room  was  paved  with  tiles  of  a  yellow  colour. 
One  fide  meafures  25  feet,  and  if  the  part  of  the  wall  marked 
fig.  6.  is  the  other  extreme,  it  was  40  feet  long. 
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The  remains  of  the  apartment  marked  M,  I  name  the 
Tepidariura;  it  was  a  room  fo  tempered  with  heat,  that  it  was, 
when  ufed,  neither  hot  nor  cold.  This  was  joined  to  the  Frigi— 
darium,  and  was,  as  fome  think,  the  fame  with  Tully’s  Apo* 
dyterium.  I  call  this  the  Tepidarium,  becaufe  I  found  in  the 
angle  a  row  of  funnel  bricks  placed  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  : 
extending  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ruins.  Thefe  feem 
to  have  been  defigned  for  the  conveyance  of  fmoke  or  heat,  and 
probably  of  both.  One  fide  of  this  room  meafures  25  feet,  the 
dimenfions  of  the  other  fide  have  not  been  traced.. 

The  apartment  marked  N,  I  apprehend,  was  the  Frigida-- 
rium,  the  room  where  they  ftripped  and  rubbed. 

The  paflage  was  five  feet  wide,  and  the  floor  was  laid  with  - 
the  red  cement,  and  the  walls  marked  O  were  plaiflered 
with  the  fame  fort  of  mortar.  In  the  wall  on  the  right, 
was  laid  a  courfe  of  tiles  of  a  peculiar  make  [c].  They  are 
19  inches  long,  and  crofs  the  middle  about  13  inches  wide. , 
They  were  laid  in  a  thick  bed  of  mortar  with  their  ends  re-- 
verfed,  and  they  locked  fo  clofely  together  as  to  form  a; 
compact  and  lading  piece  of  work.  You  may  fatisfy  your  cu-- 
riofity  with  the  fight  of  one  of  them  at  the  Britilh  Mufeum. 

This  wall  on  the  fide  of  the  paflage  was  plaiflered  with  .a  ; 
white  cement  which  was  laid  on  very  thick.  It  was  alfo  orna-:- 
mented  with  paint,  and  a  fragment  of  it  has  efcaped  both  the  - 
violence  of  the  mattock  and  the  deftru&ive  hand  of  time, . 
Whether  thefe  flripes  [V]  were  defigned  for  the  margin  of  a* 

[c]  See  P.  The  curved  lines  reprefent  waving  farrows  on  the  furfaee  to  make 
the  mortar  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  tile. 

[/]  See  Q.  The  flripes  were  twice  the  dimenfions  of  the  drawing,  and  the 
colour  a  little  more  upon  the  brown.  . 
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picture,  or  whether  the  fide  of  the  paflage  was  ornamented  with 
fquares  of  different  dimenfions,  it  is  now  impcflible  to  fay. 

The  figures  R  and  S  are  different  kinds  of  materials  dug  up, 
but  their  ufes  were  not  difeovered,  nor  can  it  be  faid  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  what  part  they  belonged.  The  ruins  which  I  have 
now  deferibed,  appear  to  an  fiver  the  plan  of  the  painting  in  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  but  even  on  this  there  is  fomc  difpute. 
There  are  many  who  add  a  Lyconicum  to  the  Roman  baths, 
upon  the  authority  of  Vitruvius,  who  fays,  Lyconicum  Sudationef 
que  funt  conjugendae  Tcpidario .  Some  fay  the  Ly  cony  cum  is  a 
feparate  apartment,  others  that  it  was  the  fame  with  the  Tepi- 
darium.  Was  I  to  offer  a  conjecture  it  (hould  be  that  the  Lyco- 
nicum  was  a  furnace  under  the  Tepidarium,  as  the  Hypocauffum 
was  under  the  Sudatorium,  for  the  funnel  bricks  fixed  in  the 
angle,  as  mentioned  before,  (how  there  was  heat  conveyed  either 
in  the  walls,  or  under  the  floor  of  the  Tepidarium. 

N.  B.  The  funnel  bricks  in  this  apartment  were  not  near  fo 
thick  as  thofe  in  the  Hypocauftum;  probably  they  were  not 
intended  to  convey  fo  intenfe  a  degree  of  heat. 

I  shall  give  you  an  account  of  the  ufe  made  of  thefe  rooms 
in  the  words  of  Montfaucon  [<?]. 

First  they  entered  the  Frigidarium  where  they  undrefled : 
then  the  Tepidarium  where  they  flayed  fome  time  before  they 
pafled  into  the  Sudatorium,  or  fweating-room:  from  this  apart¬ 
ment  they  went  to  the  hot  baths,  from  whence,  after  fome  time, 
they  returned  to  the  fweating-room  again,  then  to  the  Tepida¬ 
rium,  and  fome  time  after  to  the  Frigidarium;  but  as  all  thofe 
who  went  to  bathe  were  not  difpofed  to  go  into  the  Sudato¬ 
rium,  for  the  conveniency  of  fuch,  there  were  baths  in  the 
Tepidarium  for  thofe  who  liked  the  cold  baths. 

On 
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On  the  tile  marked  T  are  four  letters,  which  you  will  find  at 
the  fide  of  it,  of  the  form  and  fize  of  the  originals.  I  read-' 
them  as  follows:  C.  I.  BR. 

Co  hors  prima  Britannic  a . 

The  Legio  fecunda,  called  alfo  Legio  Augufia,  and  Legio 
r  Bntannica  [/],  was  raifed  by  Augufius,  and  fent  from  Germany 
into  Britain  under  the  conduct  of  Vefpafian,  anno  43.  It  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  ifland  till  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans,  and 
by  the  length  of  time  it  remained  here,  it  acquired  the  name  of 
Britannica,  or  the  Britifh  Legion.  It  had  a  principal  lhare  in  all 
the  great  works  and  heroic  a&ions  performed  by  the  Romans  in 
this  kingdom  [g].  The  head  quarters  of  this  Legion  was  at 
Ifca  Silurum,  and  Caer  Leon  [£],  the  far  greateft  part  of  the  time 
it  continued  in  Britain.  In  the  reign  of  Valentinian  the  firftjV], 
A  is  Legion  was  fent  by  Theodofius,  the  father  of  Theodofius 
furnamed  the  Great,  to  Rutupiae  in  Kent.  We  read  in  the 
Notitia  of  the  Weftern  empire  [£],  Praepofitus  Lagionls  feenndae 
Aug.  Rutupls.  This  remove  muft  have  happened  between  the 
years  of  Chrift  364  and  367  [/],  as  thefe  were  the  limits  of 
Valentinian’s  reign.  About  this  time  the  Saxons  firft  began  to 
infefi:  and  plunder  the  inhabitants  on  the,  lea  coafis  of  Great 
Britain,  and  probably  this  Legion  was  removed  to  guard  the 
frontier  towns  of  Kent  and  Suflex  againft  thefe  Northern  pirates* 
If  the  whole  Legion  had  been  Rationed  at  Rutupiae,  it  could  , 

[  f]  AntientUniv.  Hift.  vol.  XIX.  p.  86. 

[G  Notitia,  c.  38. 

[£]  Henry’s  Hift.  of  England,  vol.  I.  p.  56. 

[/]  See  Richard  of  Cirencefter’s  Itinerary,  p.  20;  and  Uniw  Hift.  vol,  XIX-.  . 

p.  86. 

M  C.  52. 

[/]  Blair’s  Chronology. 
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not  have  defended  the  coaR ;  it  was  therefore  divided  into  feveral 
cohorts,  and  probably  one  cohort  at  lead;  was  Rationed  at  each 
of  thofe  towns  which  have  fince  been  called  the  Cinque  Ports. 

It  appears  by  the  infcription  on  the  tile  marked  A,  that  the 
firR  cohort  was  Rationed  at  Dover.  This  place  might  therefore 
be  confide  red  as  the  head  quarters  of  the  Legion,  as  the  refidence 
of  their  commander;  and  on  that  account  peculiarly  proper  for 
the  eRabliRiment  of  a  public  work  of  this  fort  for  their  common 
ufe.  As  this  account  correfponds  with  the  -  tranfa&ions  of  the 
Romans  in  this  ifland,  I  fliall  date  the  foundation  of  thefe  ruins 
in  the  fourth  century,  not  long  after  the  period  when  the  Bri¬ 
tannic  Legion  was  fixed  in  Kent  and  on  the  fea  coaR.  O11  this 
fuppofition  the  fabric  appears  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
Time,  however,  hath  had  but  little  effedl  upon  it,  for  the  few* 
remains  which  I  have  feen  were  fo  Rrongly  united,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  much  labour  and  flrength  to  feparate  them  from  each 
other. 

As  l  am  upon  the  fubjedl  of  Roman  buildings,  I  will  quit  the 
baths,  and  take  a  view  of  the  venerable  odlagon  tower  in  the 
caRle,  which  is  by  fome  fuppofed  the  work  of  Julius  Caefar,  and 
by  others  to  have  been  eredled  at  a  fubfequent  period,  either  for 
the  purpofe  of  a  pharos  or  light-houfe,  or  as  a  place  where  the 
Romans  were  Rationed  for  the  receipt  of  tribute  or  cuRom. 
Stukeley  has  given  a  particular  defcription  of  this  building,  but 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  workmanfhip  with  the 
ruins  I  have  defcribed. 

I  find  upon  a  clofe  examination,  that  fome  of  the  tiles  ufed 
in  both  thefe  buildings,  were  of  the  fame  form,  though  not  caR 
in  the  fame  mould.  As  the  w;alls  of  the  Pharos  are  much 
thicker*  fo  are  the  tiles  much  larger  than  thofe  which  were  ufed 
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in  the  bath.  The  firft  courfe  of  ftone  of  both  buildings,  is  laid 
in  a  deep  bed  of  fine  clay;  a  method  the  Romans  generally,  pur- 
fued  in  laying  the  foundation  of  their  walls. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  but  Dover  cattle  was  firft  begun  by  the 
Romans,  but  it  has  face  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  at  different  periods  of  time.  The  build¬ 
ing  of  the  cattle  is  generally  aferibed  to  Julius  Caefar;  but 
thole  who  are  acquainted  with  his  expeditions  are  fatisfied  that 
he  had  no  time  to  undertake  fuch  a  work:  we  mutt  therefore 
look  for  the  founder  of  this  cattle  in  an  Emperor  of  later  date. 
Near  an  hundred  years  elapfed  from  the  firtt  invafi on  by  Julius 
Caefar,  before  the  Romans  paid  any  confderable  attention  to 
this  ifland,  and  we  are  told  that  Auguttus  in  particular  purfued 
this  conduct  for  reafons  of  ftate  [/#*). 

Caligula  meditated  an  invafion  of  Britain  in  perfon;  but 
he  left  the  talk  for  Claudius  to  accomplish,  which  he  did  in  the 
fecond  year  of  his  reign.  The  firft  governor  of  Confular  quality 
under  Claudius  was  Aulus  Plautius,  then  Oftorius  Scapula;  both 
.thefe  commanders  were  of  known  eminence,  and  experience 
in  war.  They  reduced,  by  degrees,  the  nearefl  part  of  Britain 
into  the  form  of  a  province,  and  to  fecure  it  they  fixed  a  colony 
of  Veterans  [«].  As  this  was  the  firft  or  nearefl1  part  of  Britain 
to  the  continent,  the  colony  could  not  be  fettled  far  from  the 
fea  coaft.  When  Caefar  left  the  continent  for  the  purpofe  of 
invading  Britain,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  that  he  made  every 
enquiry  in  his  power  at  what  place  would  be  mofl  proper  for 

[m]  Confilium  id  divus  Auguftus  vocabat.  Tacitus  Yit.  Agric.  p.  644.  Araft. 
.ex  offic.  Janfton.  1643. 

[«]  Confularium  primus  Aulus  Plautius  praepofitus  ac  fubinde  Oftorius  Sca¬ 
pula,  uterque  bello  egregius,  reda&aque  paulatim  in  formam  provinciae  proxima 
pars  .Britan niae  addita  infuper  veteranorum  colonia.  Tacitus  ibid. 
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him  to  make  good  his  landing.  It  appears  by  his  commentaries, 
that  he  firft  attempted  it  at  Dover,  but  without  fuccefs,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  opposition  he  met  with  from  the  Britons,  who  an¬ 
noyed  his  men  with  their  arrows  from  the  hills  [0].  It  is  not 
probable  that  his  fucceffor  Should  negleCt  to  take  pofTeflion  of  a 
place  which  he  had  judged  fo  proper  for  the  debarkation  of  his 
troops,  and  which,  from  the  nearnefs  of  its  Situation  to  the  coaft 
of  Gaul,  feemed  neceffary  for  them  to  fecure  to  their  own  ufe. 

We  are  told  by  an  ingenious  antiquary  [p],  that  Camalodu- 
num,  or  Colchefter,  was  the  firft  Roman  colony  in  Britain,  and 
that  Claudius  and  his  fucceffor’ s  legates  fixed  feveral  others  in 
different  parts  of  this  ifland.  It  is  not  my  defign  to  enquire 
where  the  firft  colony  was  fettled,  but  to  trace  as  near  as  I  can, 
when  the  caftle  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  of  Roman  construc¬ 
tion,  was  built. 

Didius  Gallus,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  53,  fucceeded  to  the 
government  of  Britain.  He  did  little  more  than  keep  what  his 
predeceffors  had  gained.  He  built  a  few  caftles  a  little  farther 
in  the  country,  merely  to  fay  he  had  extended  his  bounds.. 
From* this  tranfaCtion  we  may  realonably  conclude,  that  both 
Aulus  Plautius  and  Oftorius  Scapula  had  previoufiy  ereCtecI 
forts  and  caftles  on  the  fea  coaft  to  make  good  a  landing-place 
to  fecure  a  retreat.  If  we  admit  this  conjecture,  wre  may  date 
the  foundation  of  this  weather-beaten  Structure  between  the 
years  of  Chrift  42  and  49, 

[0]  Caef.  B.  G.  iv.  c.  23. 

Cujus  loci  haec  erat  natura,  adeo  montibus  augufiis  mare  continebatur,  uti  ex 
locis  fuperioribus  in  litus  telum  adjici  poflet. 

Dr.  Halley  in  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  193,  from  thefe  foregoing  words  of  Caefar, , 
judged  that  by  the  defcription  of  the  hills  they  were  thofe  of  Dover. 

[/>J  Whitaker’s  Hift.  of  Manchester,  vol.  I.  p.  326,  8vo. 
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I  have  now  difcbarged  my  promife,  and  I  wi(h  this  account 
may  afford  you  as  much  fatisfa&ion  to  read  as  the  ruins  de- 
fcribed  have  given  me  pleafure  to  infpedh 


I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 


JOHN  LYON. 

- 

Dover,  ift  Feb.  1778. 
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Monafiic  Coins  of  Reading,  ?ninted  during  the  Reigns 
of  Edward  I.  II.  and  III.  appropriated  to  their  re- 
JpeSiive  Owners .  By  Benjamin  Bartlet,  F.  A.  S. 


Read  March  5,  1778. 


WE  find  amongfl:  the  coins  minted  at  Durham,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  three  firfi:  Edwards,  feveral  pennies  bear¬ 
ing  particular  marks  in  fome  one  or  other  part  of  the  coin:  one 
has  a  crofs  moline  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend  on  each  fide 
of  the  piece ;  a  fecond  has  the  fame  crofs  in  the  fecond  quarter 
of  the  reverfe;  a  third  has  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend  on 
the  obverfe  only;  another  has  a  lion  rampant  betwixt  two  fleurs 
de  lis  in  the  fame  place.  Some  of  thefe  being  placed  where  in 
fucceeding  reigns  the  mint  mark  flood,  have  been  taken  notice 
of  by  two  writers  on  thefe  fubje£ts,  but  no  reafons  afligned  for 
their  ufe.  There  are  alfo  from  the  fame  mint  two  others, 
which  have  the  upright  limb  of  the  crofs  turned  in  the  form  of 
a  pafloral  ftaff,  one  of  them  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left; 
they  are  faid  to  have  come  from  the  bifhops  mint,  but  the  pre¬ 
lates  name  are  not  mentioned. 

We  are  informed  by  the  learned  Mr.  Pegged],  that  the 
ififhops  of  Durham  coined  money  after  the  Conquefl  (though 
none  has  yet  come  to  our  knowledge);  but  that  they,  as  well 

[a]  Aflemblage  of  Prelatical  Corns,  p.  84. 
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as  the  reft  of  the  fees,  loft  their  privilege  at  the  acceftion  of 
Henry  II,  1154,  but  had  it  renewed  to  them  by  Richard  I.  . 
“  Eodem  annoRicardus  Rex  Angliae  dedit  Philippo  Dunelmenfl 
“  eie&o,  licentiam  fabricandi  monetam  in  civitate  fua  Duv 
ie  nelmenfi  quod  predeceftoribus  fuis  a  multo  tempore  retromon 
“  erat  permiffum  [£].’’  However  we  do  not  find  any  money 
minted  by  this  bifhop  or  his  fucceflors,  till  the  times  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I ;  in  the  eleventh  year  of  whofe  reign  Anthony  Beck  was 
appointed  to  the  fee  of  Durham.  We  are  told  that  he  was  the 
molt  opulent  prelate  that  ever  filled  that  chair,  and  perhaps  as  am¬ 
bitious;  for,  having  obtained  the  patriarchate  of  Jerufalem  from 
the  Pope,  he  procured  the  government  of  the  ifle  of  Man  from 
the  King.  Confcious  of  thefe  honours  and  of  his  palatinate 
rights,  he  appears  on  his  epifcopal  feal  with  a  large  crofs  moline- 
embroidered  on  his  upper  robe,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  temporal 
barons  of  thole  days  [c].  He  alfo  placed  the  ft  me  crofs,  his- 
family  arms,  on  the  left  fide  of  the  chair  on  the  fame  feal  [J]9 
To  this  prelate  1  afcribe  thofe  three  pennies  marked  with  the 
crofs  moline;  one  as  before  mentioned  has  .the  crofs  on  both, 
tides;  another. has  it  in  the  fecond  quarter  on  the  poftic  of  the. 
coin:  both  thefe  have  the  king’s  name  EDWi  and  on  the  re-  - 
verfe  CIVITx^S  DVRGMG;  the  third  of  thefe  pennies  reads. 
GDWAR.  &  DVR6MG,  and  has  the  crofs  on  the  obverie  only; 
this  laft,  I  fuppofe,  amongft  the  early  coinages  of  Edward  II,  in. . 
the  third  year  or  Whofe  reign  bifhop  Beck  died,  and  was  fucceeded 
in  the  epifcopal  chair  by  Richard  Kellow  1 310,  who  being  pro-  • 
moted  moft  probably  for  his  merits  or  fervices,  and  having  no  > 
pretenfions  to  family  arms,  placed,  by  way  of  diftinbtion,  the  t. 

[A]  Hoveden  quoted  by  Mr.  Pegge,  - 

[r]  Gules  a  crofs  moline  arg. 

[d]  The  feal  abqye  mentioned  .was  firft  engraved  from  an  original  by  Dr,  „ 
Rirtviinfon-  i  725,  .. 
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head  of  a  pafforal  Raff  turned  to  the  right  on  the  upright  limb 
of  the  crofs.  Thefe  pennies  read  6DWAR.  and  on  the  reverfe 
Cl  VITAS  DVN6LM.  He  died  the  9th  of  Edw.  II,  1317,  and 
Lodowic  Beaumont,  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family  of  France, 
was  appointed  his  fucceflor.  It  is  faid  this  prelate  was  fo  illi¬ 
terate  that  he  could  not  read  his  confecration  bull,  his  rank 
therefore  mull:  have  been  his  bed  advocate;  and  on  his  coins 
we  find  a  lion  rampant  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend  on 
the  obverfe,  fometimes  accompanied  with  two,  fometimes  with 
one  fleur  de  lis  [>],  and  fometimes  the  lion  alone ;  thefe  coins 
read  6DWAR.  &  CIVITAS  DVNCLM.  He  died  fuddenly 
Sept.  10,  1333,  7th  Edw.  Ill,  and  to  him  fucceeded  Ri¬ 
chard  Bury,  and  in  1345,  19th  Edw.  Ill,  Thomas  Hatfield. 
He  like  bifhop  Kellow  placed  the  head  of  a  pafloral  ftafF, 
but  turned  to  the  right,  on  the  crofs  of  his  coins;  thefe 
read  CDWARDVS,  and  on  the  reverfe  CIVITAS  DVR6MC; 
the  head  and  weight  fix  them  to  the  third  Edward  and  to  his 
third  coinage  1353,  when  the  weight  of  the  penny  was  reduced, 
to  1  8  grains. 

The  learned  Dr.  Sharp,  archbifhop  of  York,  in  his  manu- 
fcript  jjf]  account  of  Englilh  coins,  propofes  to  diftinguifh  the 
moneys  of  Edward  the  Firft  and  Second  by  the  different  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  names  are  written,  and  gives  thofe  pieces  in- 
fcribed  Edw.  to  the  father,  and  thofe  with  Edwa.  Edwar.  and 
Edward  to  thefon.  Here  we  find  bifhop  Beck,  who  lived  at  the 
great  coinage  in  Edward  the  Firfl’s  days,  has  two  pennies  with 
Edw.  and  as  he  alfo  lived  near  three  years  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Second.,  has  one  with  Edwar.  and  his  fueceifors  Kel¬ 
low  and  Beaumont,  who  both  lived  in  the  fame  reign,  have 

T]  He  bore.  Azure  ferny  of  fleurs  de  lis,  a  lion  rampant  Or. 

If  J  Since  printed. 
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theirs  with  Edwar,  may  we  not  with  fome  degree  of  certainty 
allow  the  archbifhop’s  fuggeftion  to  be  juft? 

During  this  period  we  meet  with  a  penny  which'  has  been 
twice  engraved  [g],  and  read  on  the  reverfe  HADINE,  a  place 
fuppofed  to  have  been  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  the  fecond 
quarter  there  was  a  thiftle,  This  penny,  which  reads  €DW. 
and  confequently  belongs  to  the  firft:  Edward,  was  coined  at 
Reading  by  the  abbot  \Ij\  the  legend  on  the  reverfe  is  VILLA 
RADINGY,  and  in  the  fecond  quarter  an  efcalop  (hell,  part  of 
the  arms  of  the  monaftery  [/].  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Edward 
the  Third,  we  find  a  grant  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading, 
to  coin  halfpennies  and  farthings,  with  (ys  formerly) pennies: 
“  Dile&is  nobis  in  Chrifto  Abbati  et  Monachis  de  Radyng  quod 
ct  ipfi  et  fucceftores  in  perpetuum  habeant  unum  monetarium 
“  et  unum  cuneum  tarn  ad  Obolos  et  Ferlingos  quam  ad  Ster- 
<{  lingos  prout  moris  eft  fabricandum;”  and  alfo  the  privilege 
of  preparing  the  infcription:  “  De  Impreftione  et  Circumfcrip- 
“  none  quas  di&us  Abbas  vobis  declarabit  fumptibus  ipfius  Ab- 
“  batis  [£].”  In  confequence  of  this  grant  which  bifhop  Ni- 
cholfon  has  given  us  at  large  in  his  chapter  on  Englifh  coins, 
the  abbot,  whofe  predeceftor  had  coined  pennies,  now  ftruck 
halfpennies,  fome  few  of  which  have  come  to  light  ftnce  the 
publication  of  the  fupplement  to  the  late  learned  Mr.  Folkes’ 
tables  of  Englifh  coins  by  this  Society. 

The  halfpenny  reads  EDWARD  VS,  and  on  the  reverfe  as 
the  penny,  VILLA  RADINGY,  and  has  the  efcalop  in  the 
fecond  quarter  of  the  crofs[/J. 

D]  Tables  of  Englifh  coins  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  plate  III.  N°  2. 
Snelling’s  view,  pi.  I.  N°  7. 

{£]  Robert  de  Burghare  who  refigned  1287. 

j,*|  The  arms  of  the  abby  of  Reading  were  Azure  three  efcalops  Or. 

[f]  John  Appleford  1327. 

[/]  See  tables  of  Englifh  coins  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Supplement 
part  II.  pi.  I.  where  thefe  coins  are  engraved. 

Some 
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Some  authors  have  faid  that  the  epifcopal  and  monaflic  mints 
in  the  time  here  mentioned  were  reftrained  from  coining  any 
other  pieces  than  pennies.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  any 
have  come  to  light  except  thefe  halfpennies;  and  if  I  underhand 
the  warrant  to  this  monaftery  it  certainly  mu  ft  have  been  fo. 
The  abbot  coined  pennies  in  the  firft  Edward’s  days,  and  here 
he  fays,  <{  tam  Obolos  et  Ferlingos,  quam  Sterlingos  prout 
u  moris  eft  fabricandum.” 
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Henry  I.  to  the  Cathedral  of  Carlifle.  By  the  Rev . 
.. Mr.  Cole,  F.  A.  S.  In  a  Letter  to  the  P ref  dent. 


Read  April  2,  1778. 


Reverend  Sir., 

T  ^HI  S  curious  and  perfed  Roman  fibula,  which  I  have  the 


A  honour  to  fend  to  you  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lort  for  your 
infpedion,  was  found  at  110  great  didance  from  Rome,  about  the 
year  1770,  at  a  place  called  Rocca  Priore,  between  Frefcati  and 
Paledrina,  by  a  peafant,  who  fold  it,  together  with  fome  coins,  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Kerrich,  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge, 
from  whom  I  received  it  very  lately. 

Ti-ie  fibula  and  ring  are  both  of  brafs,  with  the  mod  high  po¬ 
liced  green  aerugo  upon  every  part  of  them,  and  the  whole  as 
perfed  as  it  but  lately  made.  The  fibula  is  formed  fomething 
like  a  crefcent,  driated,  and  ornamented  with  circles,  of  a  round 
form  and  hollow,  and  feems  to  have  fomething  in  the  cavity 
when  fhaken;  probably  nothing  more  than  fome  of  its  own 
ruft  or  dud.  From  the  one  horn  or  tip  of  the  crefcent  fprings 
the  acus  or  pin,  which  was  to  faden  the  garment,  where  it  is 
neatly  joined  to  the  crefcent  by  a  worm  or  two  fpiral  ringlets, 
which  would  render  the  pin  very  eladic;  the  other  end  of  the 
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pin  is  (harp  and  pointed,  and  is  caught  by  a  lip  or  loop  at  the 
oppofite  tip  of  the  crefcent.  Of  what  ufe  the  ring  was  to  it  is 
more  than  I  can  fay;  they  were  found  hanging  together  in  the 
form  reprefented.  The  crefcent  fhape  denotes  it  to  have  been 
ornamental  perhaps  as  well  as  ufeful;  probably  it  might  be  worn 
on  the  breaflyand  was  a  badge  of  honour  ordiftindlion,. 


1  TAKE' 
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1  take  this  opportunity  of  adding  a  word  or  two  to  the  ac¬ 
count,  which  our  late  worthy  president,  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle, 
has  given  relating  to  the  horns,  as  they  are  called,  preferved  at 
Carlifle.  His  lordfhip  (Archaeol.  vol.  III.  p.  22.)  fuppofes  them 
to  be  the  identical  horns  or  teeth,  call  them  which  you  will, 
which  were  given  to  the  convent  of  Carlifle  by  king  Henry  I. 
when  he  enfeoffed  them  with  the  tithes  of  the  affart  lands  in 
the  foreft  of  Engelwood.  Of  this  I  have  my  doubts,  and  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  my  reafons  why  I  cannot 
alfent  to  this  account. 

First,  The  horn  given  by  the  king,  in  the  record  of  en- 
feofment,  produced  by  his  lordfhip  (p.  23.)  is  called,  quoddam 
cornu  eburneum ,  a  certain  horn  of  ivory;  which  feems  to  indicate 
an  horn,  like  that  of  Ulphus  at  York,  made  of  ivory,  and  orna¬ 
mented,  and  by  no  means  this  great  jaw  of  a  fifh,  which  appears 
never  to  have  had  any  polifh  or  ornament  beftowed  on  it. 

But  what  feems  to  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the 
following  extra#,  which  I  made  many  years  ago  from  an  ori¬ 
ginal  MS.  vifitation  of  the  North,  by  Thomas  Tong,  Nor- 
roy  King  at  Arms,  in  1530;  which  MS.  or  copy  thereof,  is  now 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  N°  1499,  article  12,  where,  at  p.  23,  is 
this  decifive  entry.  If  it  happens  to  prove  the  original,  I  had  a 
view  of  it  before  it  came  into  the  late  earl  of  Oxford’s  pof- 
fefiion. 

“  Be  yt  noted,  that  the  monafter  of  Carlyle  was  firfl:  founded 
“  by  Kinge  Henry  the  Firfl,  in  the  feconde  yeare  of  his  reigne; 

‘ «  and  the  fayde  Kynge  fent  for  the  Prior  of  Sant  Ofwalds  in 
“  Yorkfhire,  to  be  por  of  the  fayde  monafter  of  Carlyle,  whofe 
“  name  was  Adelwalde,  was  after  ByfToppe  of  the  Dioces  of 
«  Carlile,  and  continued  por  withall.  And  the  fayde  Kinge 
“  Henry  gave  unto  the  faide  monafter  a  greate  Horne  venory, 

2  “  havynge 
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c<  havynge  certayne  bandes  of  fylver  and  goicle,  and  the  verfes 
<c  followinge  graved  upon; 

“  Henricus  Primus  nofter  Fundator, 
i6  Hoc  dedit  in  tefte  carte  pro  jure  foreffe. 

(i  And  by  the  faide  Horne  he  gave  to  the  faid  monaffer  li- 
“  bertys  within  the  Foreft  of  Englewood ;  and  reftell  Founder 
“  of  the  faid  monaffer  our  Sovereigne  Lorde  the  Kinge. 

“  Argent  a  CrolTe  Sable,  enfigned  with  a  Crofier.” 

By  its  being  called  a  greate  home  venory,  which,  I  fuppofe, 
means  venoury ,  belonging  to  the  chace  or  hunting,  and  may 
hgnity  an  hunting  horn,  it  points  out  an  ornamented  horn  of 
ivory,  with  filver  and  gold  ringlets  about  it,  as  ufual  with  other 
horns  of  the  fame  fort,  fuch  as  that  at  York,  or  rather  lord 
Bruce’s  horn,  mentioned  at  p.  24,  of  the  fame  volume  of  the 
Archaelogia,  and  feems  a  prefent  of  great  propriety  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  conveying  liberties  within  a  chace  or  foreff. 

I  shall  now  take  the  freedom  to  mention  another  which 
has  not  been  taken  notice  of  in  any  of  the  difquifitions  that 
have  appeared  before  the  Society  on  this  fubjeft. 

In  1755  being  at  Torporley  in  Ghefhire,  I  took  notice  of 
thefe  arms  in  one  of  the  windows;  Argent  a  bugle  horn  (fringed 
Sable;  they  were  alfo  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  church.  My 
late  worthy  friend  that  good  antiquary  Mr.  John  Allen,  redfor 
of  the  pari(h,  and  fenior  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
told  me  that  they  belonged  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Utking- 
ton  in  this  parifb,  as  hereditary  foreflers  of  the  foreff  of  Dela- 
mere  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  afterwards  (hewed  me  the 
horn  of  office  itfelf,  in  the  library  at  Utkington,  fince  pulled 
down,  and  lately  belonging  to  Sir  John  Crew,  a  curious  anti- 

Vol,  V.  Y  y  quary, 
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quarv,  of  that  county,  and  defcendant  from  the  family  of  Done 
of  Utkincton.  On  Sir  John  Crew’s  deceafe,  it  came  to  the 
p  re  lent  pofleflbr,  his  heir,  John  Arden,  of  Yorkftaire,  Efq;  de- 
fc'ended  from  the  Done  family,  who  has  now’ this  horn  in  his 
poffeflion.  By  a  monument  in  Torporley  church,  it  appears 
that  Sir  John  Done,  who  died  1629,  bore  the  faid  coat  on  an 
efcutcheon  of  pretence,  over  his  own  quarterings,  as  chief  forefter 
of  Delamere.  The  office  and  eftate  came  to  Henry  Done,  by  Jo¬ 
hanna  daughter  of  Richard  de  Kingley,  about  1233.  UtkingtOn, 
with  the  village  of  Kingley  or  Kingfley,  were  given  by  Randal 
Mefchines,  earl  of  Chefter,  to  Randal  de  Kingfley,  together  with 
the  Bailifwick  of  the  forefl  of  Delamere.  It'appears  by  a  deed 
(6  Edw.  II.)  that  Richard  Done  held  the  5th  part  of  the  village 
of  Kingfley,  &c.  by  a  quarter  part  of  a  knight’s  fee,  and  the 
mafter  fbrefterfhip  of  Mere  [Delamere]  and  Mottram,  by  him- 
felf  and  an  horfeman,  and  eight  footmen"  ut^der  him,  to  keep 
that  forefl,  then  valued  at  10/.  ior.  3 d.  Mr.  Camden  calls  the 
above-mentioned  Randal  de  Kingleigh,  by  the  name  of  Ranulph^ 
but  I  fuppofe  that  Randal,  Randle,  Ranulph,  and  Randulph, 
may  all  indicate  the  fame  name. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  (fol.  119.  N°  2038, 
article  39.)  is  this  paper: 

“  Interrogatories  exhibited  by  John  Done,  Efq;  mayfter 
“  and  forrefler  of  the  forreft  of  Delamere,  on  his  majefties  be- 
«  halfe,  againft  divers  perfons,  for  mifdemeanors  by  them  com- 
«  mitted  againft  his  majefties  game  in  the  faid  forreft  1626.” 

By  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  the  infigne  of  a  for- 
efter’s  office  was  not  uncommon;  and  it  is  probable,  that  many 
more  of  the  fame  kind  may  ftill  be  in  being,  but  of  which  we 
2  have 
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have  had  as  yet  no  certain  notice.  I  have  the  arms  of  Fitz* 
Nigel,  with  the  Borftal  horn,  in  one  of  my  windows  at  this 

place,  , 

and  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient 

and  faithful  humble  fervant, 

WILLIAM  COLE. 


Milton ,  near  Cambridge ,  Feb.  24,  1778. 
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XXXVI.  The  ^ueflion  difcujfed  concerning  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Matrices  of  fo  many  Conventual  Seals. 
By  Mr.  Pegge.  In  a  Letter  to  Guftavus  Brander* 
Ef quire. 


Read  May  7,  177$. 


Dear  Sir, 

r~|pHERE  are  an  infinite  variety  of  feals  engraved  in  authors,, 
x  and  amotigft  them  a  confiderable  number  of  conventual 
ones.  Moft  of  thefe  laft  have  been  taken  from  impreffions  in 
wax  appendant  to  old  deeds  and  charters,  but  others  have  been 
copied  from  the  matrices  themfelves  Rill  remaining  amongft  us. 
You,  Sir,  have  a  moft  valuable  colle&ion  of  thefe  latter,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  are  pofieffed  of  many,  in- 
fomuch  that  all  together  they  amount  to  a  confiderable  number.* 
It  is  a  problem  of  fome  difficulty  to  account  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fo  many  conventual  originals  at  this  time,  confidering 
in  what  manner  thefe  matrices  were  anciently  difpofed  of;  as  by 
paffing  in  fucceffion  from  one  perfon,  or  officer,  to  another;  by 
being  demanded  by  the  ordinary  on  the  deaths  of  abbats  and 
priors,  &c.  or,  laftly,  di reded  to  be  broken,  on  thofe  events. 


Official 
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Official  feals,  which  exprefled  the  office  only,  and  did  not 
exhibit  the  proper  name  of  the  officer  in  their  legends,  were 
ambulatory  things,  paffing  from  one  perfon  to  another,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  numerous.  Seals  of  rural  dean  l  ies,  offici¬ 
alities,  &c.  were  of  this  fort  (as  the  keepers  of  them  were  liable 
to  be  dil'placed  [#],)  and  went  of  courfe  into  the  hands  of  the 
next  perfon s  that  enjoyed  thofe  offices.  Hence,  Otto,  the  legate, 
«  Let  them  who  have  taken  an  office,  which  is  but  for  a  time , 
“  as  rural  deans  and  officials,  forthwith,  and  without  trouble, 
<4  refgn  their  jeals  at  the  expiration  of  their  office  to  him  from 
«  whom  they  received  them;  which  feal  is  to  have  the  name 
**  of  the  office  only  graven  upon  it[^].”  Wherefore  if  any  of 
thefe  temporary  officers  ffiould  happen  to  die,  thefe  feals,  as 
they  bore  not  their  proper  names>  were  ready  to  be  delivered, 
without  any  alteration,  to  the  perfons  who  were  next  to  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  offices.  They  ran  accordingly,  in  a  general  form?  * 
adaptable  to  any  poffeffor ;  take  thefe  for  a  fpecimen; 

Sigillum  ojficij  decani  de  B\c\ 

Si g ilium  decani  decanatus  de  Ofpreng  [<f]. 

Sigillum  ojficialitatis  de  IV engh am  \e\. 

Sigillum  regiae  majeflatis  ad  caujas  ecclefajlicas ,  pro  dec  an  a  fa 
de  Sonny «#[/]. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

[a]  Cowel,  v.  Dean.  Somner,  Antiq.  Canterb.  p.  176* 

Legatine  Conilitut.  of  Otto,  A.  D.  1237*  1* 

[cj  Thorne,  Chron.  col.  2 1 60. 

[JJ  The  Matrix  is  penes  Rev.  Edv.  Taylor  de  Bifrons,  c.  Carat. 

[f]  Lewis  on  Seals,  p.  8. 

[/]  Archaeologia  Soc.  Antiq.  Ill*  p.  425* 

\ 
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I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  bifhop  Kennet,  that  the  rural  deans 
had  no  other  appointment  or  commiffion  but  the  cuftody  of  the 

lealW-  .  .  .  Ji 

Whereas,  again,  feals  of  this  fpecies  were,  by  fpecial  in¬ 
junction.  to  be  kept  with  extraordinary  care  [/?>];  they  could  not 
be  often  loft,  either  through  negligence  or  accident.  And  I  beg 
leave  to  obferve  further,  before  I  proceed  to  the  next  point,  that 
one  would  imagine  from  Otto’s  conftitution  relative  to  feals. [/'], 
that  every  abbat  and  prior,  whofe  benefices  were  perpetual, 
might  have,  or  rather  ought  to  have,  a  deal  of  his  own  with  his 
.name  upon  it,  apart  and  feparate  from  the  houfe  or  monaftery. 
The  words  are,  “  Statuimus,  ut  Sigillum  habeant  non  folum 
“  Archiepifcopi  et  Epifcopi,  fed  etiam  eorum  officiates.  Item 
«  Abbates,  Priores,  et  Decani,  necnon  Ecclefiarum  cathedralium 
•>*  Capitula,  et  caetera  quaecunque  Collegia,  fimul  cum  fuis  Rec- 
“  toribus,  aut  divifim ,  juxta  eorum  confuetudinem  vel  ftatutum. 
“  Pro  varietate  cujuflibet  praedi&orum  habeat  unufquifque  Si- 
“  gillum,  puta  nomen  dignitatis,  officij  feu  collegij,  et  etiam 
“  illorum  proprium  nomen ,  qui  dignitatis  vel  officij  perpetui  gaudent 
“  honore,  infculptum  notis  et  charadteribus  manifeftis.”  But 
it  certainly  was  not  fo;  for  though  the  heads  of  great  and 
opulent  foundations  had  indeed  their  own  feals,  conformable  to 
the  regulation,  or  at  lead:  by  favour  of  his  holinefs  the  Pope[£], 

Ijr]  MS.  letter  of  bifiiop  Kennett  to  bifhop  Gardiner,  inferted  in  his  own  copy 
of  the  Paroch.  Antiq.  nowin  the  pofleflion  of  my  finguiar  good  friend  Richard 
Gough,  Efq. 

[A]  Otto,  ibid. 

[/]  The  fcarcity  of  Notaries  Public  occafioned  Otto’s  appointment  of  authentic 
feals,  as  they  were  called;  and  indeed  there  were  fo  few  ofthofe  pra&itioners  here, 
that  I  have  feen  them  fetched  from  Lichfield  into  York  diocele,  and  vice  verfa. 

[-£]  Du  Frefne,  tom.  VI.  col.  491. 

^  yet 
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yet  ill  leffer  houfes,  colleges*  and  hofpitals,  one  feal  often  [/] 
ferved  for  the  head  and  the  body  [w],  and  the  feal  run,  without 
cxpreffing  the  proper  name  of  the  head;  as 

Sigillum  jurijdiclionis  parve  Malver nie  [»]. 

S .  comune  domus  beate  marie  de  F.urnefo\o\. 

Sigillu  Ofpitalis  Sci  Nicolai  de  Hebeldon. 

Sigillum  conventus  ecclejie  fanSli  Gregorij  Cantuarie *-'• 

Sigill.  Abbatie  de  bello  capite. 

Sigillum  abbatis  derupe  [y>] . 

Sigillu  come  Ecclef  orn  Scorn  Derbi[q] . 

There  was  no  need  therefore  for  feals  like  thefe  to  be  renewed 
upon  every  vacancy  of  the  headfhip,  and  confequently  thefe, 
palling  from  one  hand  to  another,  were  as  little  liable  to  be  loft 
as  thofe  of  rural  deans  or  officials.  The  feal  of  the  priory  of 
Dover  is  very  lingular,  bearing  both  the  prior’s  name  and  the 
office ; . 

S.  officij  roberti  prioris  de  Doverey  \rj. 

The  realbn  of  which  I  apprehend  to  be,  that  this  prior  had  a 
feal  apart  from  the  body,  or  rather  had  a  fecretum  Sigillum ,  or 
private  feal,  as  a  gentleman. 

2dly*  The  feals  of  deceafed  bilhops  were  to  be  delivered  by 
their  executors  to  the  archbilhops  of  their  refpedlive  provinces, 

[/]  Not  always,  for  fee  Drake,  Ebor.  Append,  p.  ci.  and  plate. 

[«]  Mabillon  apud  Du  Frefne  VI.  col.  491.  Stat.  35  E.  I.  in  Gibfon’s  Cod. 
p.  1223.  The  abbat  however  had  his  private  feal.  Ibid. 

[»]  A  matrix  in  Mr.  Brander’s  pofleflion. 

[0]  Weft’s  Hift.  of  Furnefs,  Append.  N°  XIII. 

[p]  Of  thefe  four  I  have  drawings. 

[?]  i.e.  Sigillum  Commune  Ecclefiae  omnium  San&orumDerbiaej  a  call  penes  me. 
[r]  Lewis  on  Seals,  p,  1. 
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or  fede  vac  ante  to  their  chapters,  as  guardians  of  the  fpiritualities; 
and  fo  on  the  deceafe  of  archbilhops  their  chapters  were  to  have 
their  feals  brought  and  given  to  themjy],  though,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed  by  the  beft  authority,  the  feals  of  the  archbifhops  are 
now  given  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  As  the  expreffion  is 
plural  in  this  cafe,  omnia  Sigilla,  I  fhould  fuppofe  the  perfonal 
feals  of  bifhops,  as  well  as  their  official  ones,  were  to  be  given 
up  to  the  arohbiffiop;  for  to  the  probate  of  the  will  of  Alexander 
Bache,  biffiop  of  St.  Afaph,  1 5  Sept.  1  .94,  a  memorandum  is 
annexed,  that  the  archbifhop  was  to  have  from  every  biffiop  of 
St.  Afaph,  when  he  died,  his  pontifical  ring,  et  fgnetum Juum 
ohlongum  optimum ,  &c.  [/]  where  certainly  we  ought  to  read,  et 
fgnetum  fuiirn ,  et  Sigillum  Juum ,  <kc.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
official  feals  of  abbats  and  priors  ought,  by  parity  of  reafon,  to 
be  lent  to  the  biffiops  of  their  refpedfive  diocefes,  though  I  have 
not  found  any  exprefs  direction  for  it;  for  the  reafon  of  the 
cuftom  or  ordinance  was,  that  no  finifter  ufes,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  fees,  might  be  made  of  the  departed  bifhop’s  feal,  and 
there  was  equal  danger  of  abufes  in  the  cafe  of  defundl  abbats 
and  priors.  Hence,  then,  it  would  come  to  pafs,  that  very  few 
of  thefe  epifcopal  feals  could  ever,  in  appearance,  be  loft  [#],  fo 
as  to  come  into  the  hands  of  pofterity ;  for  the  motion  of  order¬ 
ing  them  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  fuperior,  the  archbiffiops  or 
their  convents,  was,  that  they  might  de  deftroyed,  in  order  to 

[j]  Wharton,  A.  S.  I.  p.  88.  or  Willis’s  Survey  of  Ch.  of  St.  Afaph,  p.  215. 

jy]  Willis,  ibidem. 

[k]  By  the  Reformatio  Legum  1550,  they  were  to  be  defaced,  and  the  materials 
to  be  given  back  to  the  executors,  and  probably  the  pradtice  was  the  fame  more 
anciently.  Mr.  Lewis,  p.  31,  fpeaks  of  their  confifting  fometimes  of  gems  or 
precious  ftones ;  but  here  he  confounds  the  fecreta  figilla  with  the  large  official 
ones;  unlefs  the  private  feals  were  to  be  given  up  alfo;  for  the  official  feals  were 
never  compofed  of  any  fuch  valuable  materials. 
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j  t event  any  mifapplicatlon  of  them,  or  falsification  by  them  ; 
ae.d  m  fatS,  we  lee  very  few  matrices  now  of  the  order  of  hi  (hops, 
though  thofe  of  the  abbats  and  priors  are  lb  numerous  as  to 
occafion  the  prefent  enquiry  and  difcuflion. 

-;dly,  If  the  conventual  Seals,  properly  fo  called,  were  not 
given  up  to  the  diocefan,  as  conjectured  above,  yet,  on  the  fame 
principle  of  precaution,  they  were  broken  and  deProyed,  in  the 
pieieiice  of  certain  witnePes  at  the  convent.  Mr.  Lewis  lays, 
that  in  cafe  of  a  bilhop’s  death,  his  epifcopal  feal  is  at  this  time 
broken  in  the  prefence  of  the  archbilhop  of  the  province  ; 
and  Dr.  Browne  Willis  writes,  “  The  archbilhop,  as  I  am  in- 
“  formed,  Pill  demands  of  the  executors  of  every  deceafed  bilhop 
“  his  epifcopal  feal,  which  is  oftentimes  delivered  whole,  not - 
“  Mthfandlng  the  order  that  it  fmdd  he  broke  in  the  prefence  of 
“  fo  many  members  of  the  chapters  of  each  fee[v].”  And  as 
to  conventual  feals,  on  the  death  of  Adam  de  Boothbie,  abbat 
of  Peterborough,  the  feal  of  the  monaflery  was  broken  [y}\  and 
the  feal  of  a  deprived  abbat  was  broken  in  like  manner  at  Weft- 
minfterfsl. 

But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  breaking  of  the  feal  with 
the  former  article  of  delivering  it  up  to  the  ordinary?  I  anfwer, 
though  the  order  was  to  break  them,  as  Willis  Pates  it,  and 
this  was  the  regular  method  of  proceeding,  yet  that  rule  might 
not  be  always  obferved.  That  in  fadt  it  came  much  to  the 
fame  thing;  for  as  the  receivers  of  the  feals  of  defundt  abbats  and 
priors  took  them  not  as  things  of  value  in  themfelves,  as  being 

M  Lewis,  p.  31.  The  Pope’s  feal  is  broken  on  a  demife.  Hid.  of  Cardinals, 
p»  296. 

[a-]  Willis,  ibidem,  p.  216. 

{_y]  Gunton,  p.  46.  See  alfo  Wharton  Ang.  Sac.  I.  p.  739. 

[%]  Widmore’s  Account  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  p.  34. 

Vol,  V.  Z  Z 
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commonly  made  of  no  better  metal  than  brafs  or  copper,  but 
only  as  guardians  to  prevent  any  improper  ufe  that  might  be 
made  of  them,  it  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe  whether  the  ma¬ 
trices  were  given  to  them  whole  or  broken ;  for  if  whole,  they 
were  fuppofed  to  pafs,  by  the  furrender  of  them,  into  fafe  hands, 
which  would  infallibly  keep  them  from  mifapplication,  or  even 
from  any  further  ufe. 

Now,  Sir,  I  would  afk,  whether  upon  this  ftate  of  the  cafe, 
one  has  not  good  reafon  for  wondering  how  it  is  poffible  fuch  a 
number  of  conventual  matrices ,  as  even  you  yourfelf  are  poffefled 
of,  fhould  be  at  this  day  remaining?  Some  perhaps  may  im¬ 
agine,  for  the  folution  of  this  difficulty,  which  I  think  has  never 
been  confidered,  though  it  feems  fo  well  to  merit  our  attention, 
that  feals  have  not  unfrequently  been  interred  with  their  mailers 
or  owners,  and  fo  the  bufinefs  is  difpatched  at  once.  But  this  is- 
far  from  being  fatisfa&ory;  for  though  many  feals,  as  well  as 
other  valuables,  may  have  been  buried  with  their  owners [<?], 
yet  thefe,  fo  far  as  l  ean  find,  have  always  been  the  feals  of 
private  perfons,  one  of  thofe  belonging  to  monafleries  or  bodies 
corporate  having  even  been  difeovered  in  a  grave. 

I  would  beg  leave  therefore  rather  to  fuggefl,  fir  ft,  that  the 
religious  houfes  had  not  only  different  feals  for  different  pur- 
pofes,  as  ad  caufas ,  6cc.  but  that  they  alfo  found  frequent  oc- 
cafion,  for  one  reafon  or  other,  to  alter  and  change  their  feals. 
Thus  the  great  priory  of  Chrift  church  Canterbury,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Somner,  had  no  lefs  than  four  different  feals  [£]:  the 
priory  at  Dover  had  two  at  leaftfc];  the  abbey  of  Beauchief 

[<z]  Lewis,  p.  7.  Gent.  Mag.  1754,  p.  410.  1755.  p.  211.  Camd.  col.  892.. 
for  that  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the  feal  of  a  private  perfon. 

[£]  Somner’s  Antiq.  Cant,  p,  149. 

[f]  Lewis,  p.  1, 
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c.  Derby,  and  the  friars  hermits  at  York  as  many[J],  The 
old  feal  then,  I  conceive,  when  a  new  one  was  made,  might 
poftibly  be  thrown  about  and  negle<fted,  fince  we  know  nothing 
about  the  furrendry  or  breaking  of  that  in  fuch  cafe.  Perhaps 
many  of  the  matrices  now  in  being,  may  not  be  the  laf  feals  of 
-the  houfes  they  belonged  tojy];  indeed  one  cannot  be  fure  that 
any  of  them  are,  except  they  happen  to  tally  with  theimpreftions 
appendant  to  the  furrenders  in  the  augmentation  office. 

2dly,  The  feals  of  the  rural  deans,  of  which  feveral  are  extant, 
might,  through  negligence,  be  loft.  For  though  feals  in  general 
were  kept  with  the  utmoft  care  and  caution  [f  ],  yet  they  were 
fometimes  miffing  [g];  and  in  the  cafe  of  thefe  deans,  though  they 
were  commanded  to  keep  their  feals  ftrkftly,  as  was  noted  above, 
yet  thefe  orders  and  injunctions  were  not  always  punctually  obeyed. 
We  have  feen  before,  that  abbeys,  priories,  and  colleges,  did  not 
conform  to  Otto’s  regulation  about  putting  the  proper  names  of 
their  principals  upon  their  refpeCtive  feals ;  whence  I  argue,  that 
as  the  ecclefiaftics,  monks,  and  feculars,  were  tardy  in  certain 
refpeCls,  fo  the  rural  deans  might  not  always  furrender  their  feals 
when  difplaced;  and,  indeed,  we  find  they  were  fometimes  very 


[i]  Drawings  of  the  former  are  in  my  hands  ;  and  fee  Drake  in  Append,  p.  cl.  for 

the  latter. 

[*?]  The  feal  of  Robert,  prior  of  Dover,  abovementioned,  could  not  poffibly  be 
that  which  was  put  to  the  furrender,  for  the  furrenderer’s  name  was  'John.  Willis, 

Mitr.  Abb.  II.  p.  99. 

[/J  Otto,  p.  67.  69.  Du  Frefne,  VI.  col.  4S7.  feq.  Statut.  35.  E.  I.  in 
Gibfon,  p.  1223.  Lewis,  p.  30.  Hence  they  were  fometimes  carried  about  the 
heck;  Hoveden,  p.  390.  Okari-us,  p.  368.  See  alfo  M.  Paris  in  Vit.  Abb.  p„ 
256.  Hence  Lyndwood,  u  tanto  diligentia  adhibetur  cautior,  quanto  rei  abufus 

“  eft  periculofior,” 

[^]  Philipot,  Villare  Cant.  p.  361.  Dugd,  Watw.  p.  673.  Baron.  II.  p,  457. 
.'Lewis,  p.  69.  feq. 

loth 
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loth  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  profit  that  accrued  from  them[£]. 
Now  in  this  cafe,  it  was  no  more  than  natural,  that  feveral  of 
their  feals,  when  they  came  to  die,  fhould,  by  their  relations  and 
executors,  be  confidered  as  fo  much  brafs  and  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  confequently  be  eafily  loft.  But  what  perhaps  is  the  moft 
worthy  of  obfervation  in  the  cafe  of  thefe  decanal  feals,  of  which 
fo  many  now  remain,  the  office  at  laft  was  itfelf  fuperfeded  [/],. 
and  then  the  badges  of  it  would  neceflarily  become  ufelefs  and 
infignificant. 

I  can  imagine,  again,  upon  the  fame  ground,  that  though 
the  practice  might  be  for  the  religious  houfes  and  colleges  to 
break  their  feals  on  the  death  of  their  redtors  and  principals,  yet 
this  might  not  always  be  complied  with.  At  this  time,  as  we 
have  feen,  the  order  is,  that  the  feals  of  deceafed  bifhops  fhould 
be  broken,  but  they  are  neverthelefs  often  delivered  whole  and 
entire  to  the  archbifhop  of  the  province.  Befides,  there  was 
often  much  hurry  and  contufion  on  thofe  occafions :  and  laftly,. 
though  feals  were  kept  with  all  imaginable  care,  and  even  under 
feveral  locks,  yet  they  were  liable  to  be  ftolen,  miflaid,  or  other- 
wife  loft.  A  wrangle  fometimes  happened  in  the  houfe,  about 
keeping  thofe  of  abbeys  and  priories,  and  this  might  occafion 
the  purloining  or  fee  re  ting  of  them.  Mr.  Lewis  obferves,  that 
an  aft  of  parliament  pafled  anno  130 7,  “  whereby  it  was  or- 
“  dained,  that  the  abbats  of  the  orders  of  Ciftercienfes  and 
u  Praemonftratenfes,  and  other  religious  orders,  whofe  feal  had  - 
««  heretofore  been  ufed  to  remain  only  in  the  cuftody  of  the 
“  abbat,  and  not  of  the  convent,  fhould  hereafter  have  a  com- 

[£]  Joh.  Athon,  in  Ottonis  Conftitut.  p.  69.  See  alfo  Kennet,  Par.  Ant.  p.  650. 

[*J  Kennet,  Par.  Antiq.  p.  643,  feq. 
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si  mon  feal,  which  fhould  remain  ih  the  cuftody  of  the  prior 
“  and  four  of  the  moft  worthy  and  difcreet  men  of  the  convent 
“  to  be  layed  up  in  fafe  keeping  under  the  abbat’s  private 
“  fealjT];”  which  plainly  imports,  there  had  been  fome  dif- 
turbances  about  this  buflnefs. 

4thly,  In  cafes  where  conventual  feals  were  delivered  up 
whole  to  the  ordinary,  they  might  often  be  little  regarded  or 
efteemed  by  them ,  from  a  notion  of  their  ufelefsnefs,  and  fo  be 
call:  into  a  corner;  or  paffing  into  the  hands  of  incurious,  per¬ 
haps  ignorant,  executors,  on  the  death  of  the  faid  ordinary, 
might  be  totally  difregarded  as  refufe. 

Lastly,  I  obferve,  that  if  from  any  caufe,  as  from  changing 
them,  or  otherwife,  monaftic  feals  Ihould  have  grown  obfolete, 
they  would  naturally  be  thrown  aftde  into  the  public  cheft 
among  the  archives.  And  then,  at  the  general  di Ablution  of  re¬ 
ligious  houfes;  under  Henry  VIII,  a  good  number  of  them  would 
probably  be  brought  to  light  at  once,  and  dilperfed.  This  con-- 
fequently  was  the  feafoo  when  they  were  moft  plentifully  to  be 
collected ;  and  though  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would  be  heed- 
lefsly  thrown  about,  fold  for  old  brafs,  and  loft,  yet  others,  by 
more  careful  people,  would  be  preferved  in  families  [/J.  And 
thefe,  we  may  rationally  fuppofe,  when  a  tafte  and  love  for  fuch 
antiques  were  once  excited,  would  be  diligently  fought  after, 
and  moft  highly  valued,  by  the  curious  modern  antiquary. 

These,  Sir,  are  the  thoughts  and  reflections  with  which  I 
fatisfy  myfelf  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  fo  many  matrices. 

j7]  Lewis,  p.  30. 

[/]  GenU  Mag.  1770,  p.  155. 
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of  the  monadic  feals;  and  I  (hall  be  happy  if  they  meet  with 
your  acquiefeeiace,  or  do  but  in  the  lead;  tend  to  remove 
fcruples  upon  this  head. 

I  am,  Sir, 

* 

Your  mod:  obedient  fervant, 

SAMUEL  PEGGE, 

* 

Whittington,  Oct.  20,  1777. 
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XXXVII.  Olfervations  on  an  ancient  Building  at 
Warnford,  in  the  County  of  Southampton.  By 
Henry  Penruddocke  Wyndham,  Efq\  In  a  Letter 
to  the  Secretary . 


Read  May  21,  -1778*. 


SIR, 

IN  reflecting  on  the  works  of  feveral  writers  on  our  Britiflv 
antiquities  who  have  gone  before  us,  the  public  mu  ft  allow 
great  merit  to  the  laudable  zeal  and  painful  induftry  fhewn  in 
their  refearches.  It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that,  though 
a  great  deal  of  ufeful  knowledge  and  curious  information  is  to 
be  derived  from  them,  yet  an  injudicious  mixture  of  matter  in 
fome,  an  imperfeCt  collection  in  others,  and  an  ill  arrangement 
in  moft,  have  left  much  to  be  reformed,  and  much  to  be  fup- 
plied,  by  the  care  and  exaCtnefs  of  other  writers. 

This  good  fervice  we  may  expeCt  from  the  acknowledged 
abilities  and  fpirited  exertions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
who,  in  their  feveral  valuable  publications,  have  already  recti¬ 
fied  former  miftakes  and  fupplied  defeCts,  in  illuftrating  ancient 
ufages,  of  which  we  had  been  either  ill  informed,  or  had  but 
imperfect  notions,  in  difcufling  many  *qbftrufe  and  difficult  fub- 

jeCts, . 
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je£ts,  and  itv  bringing  a  variety  of  new  and  curious  matter  to 
light. 

They  have  alfo  this  further  merit,  of  exhibiting,  in  elegant 
engravings,  views  of  many  rare  and  lingular  fubje&s,  and  of 
thus  preferving  many  {lately  and  venerable  piles,  which  have 
either  long  fince  ceafed  to  exid,  or  are  now  mouldering  fad 
into  ruins. 

In  purfuance,  Sir,  of  this  part  of  their  inftitution,  I  beg  leave 
to  lay  before  them  an  account  of  the  remains  of  a  building,  of 
a  very  lingular  condrudtion,  and,  with  refpefl  to  architecture 
in  this  ifland,  of  high  antiquity,  which  hitherto  has  efcaped  the 
public  notice. 

The  extenlive  and  magnificent  remains  of  Poeftum  (the  an¬ 
cient  Pofidonia)  continued  enveloped  with  ignorance  and  ob- 
fcurity  for  a  long  feries  of  fucceeding  centuries,  from  which 
they  accidentally  emerged  in  the  year  1743.  The  fituation  of 
them,  however,  is  fuch,  that  their  fummits  were  always  difcerni- 
ble  from  the  road  between  Naples  and  Reggio,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  they  offered  a  pi&urefque  landfcape  to  every  fe¬ 
lucca  which  coafled  along  tbe  Calabrian  (hore  to  Medina. 

If  this  be  a  matter  of  aflonifhment  to  the  Englifh  traveller, 
how  will  he  believe  that  in  this  ifland,  where  commerce  and 
affluence  have  opened  a  fafe  and  eafy  communication  between 
the  mod:  retired  villages,  and  where  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  has  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  among  almoft  all  ranks  of  people;  the  large  remains 
of  a  building,  erefled,  I  prefume,  before  the  year  700,  are  within 
a  near  view  from  the  well-frequented  turnpike  road  leading 
from  London  to  Gofport?  That  the  walls  of  it  are  not  only 
vidble,  but  that  within  them,  four  {lately  and  well-propor¬ 
tioned  columns  are  dill  erefl,  with  their  pedeilals,  bafes,  and 
capitals  entire?  7 
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These  ruins  are  fituated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
ricarde,  at  Warnford,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  and  arc 
diftant  from  London  fixty-one  miles. 

The  building  is  vulgarly  called  King  John’s  houfe;  but  by 
what  fatality  fo  many  ancient  edifices  came  to  be  attributed  to 
King  John,  and  to  bear  his  name,  I  am  more  difpofed  to  wonder 
at,  than  to  attempt  to  invefligate.  The  old  palace  of  Clarendon 
near  Salifbury  is  at  this  day  called  King  John’s  Manor,  though 
we  are  certainly  allured  that  it  was  founded  long  before  his 
time;  for  the  famous  conflitutions  of  Clarendon  were  enabled  in 
it  thirty-five  years  prior  to  the  reign  of  John. 

In  a  map  of  Hamplhire  engraved  by  Norden  about  the  year 
1610, this  building  is  marked  as  a  ruined  place;  and  among  the 
writings  belonging  to  the  Clanricarde  family,  of  a  Hill  more  an¬ 
cient  date,  I  have  feen  it  conveyed,  with  the  manor  and  prefen t 
maulion,  ;b.y  the  name  and  title  of  the  Old  Houfe. 

The  three  drawings*  which  are  annexed  to  this  account,  will 
convey  a  more  adequate  idea  thereof  than  the  bell  defcription  I 
can  give. 

The  Hrfl  is  a  ground  plan,  which  Ihews,  at  the  fame  time, 
an  elevation  of  the  columns.  The  fecond  exhibits  a  perfpetlive 
view  of  the  inlide  of  the  great  room  in  its  prefent  Hate:  and  the 
laft  reprelents  the  building  as  it  would  appear  if  the  roof  and 
modern  fupports  were  removed. 

The  original  roof  was  probably  vaulted  diagonally;  the 
arches  might  fpring  from  column  to  column,  and  from  the 
columns  to  the  walls. 

The  columns  are  compofed  of  large  Hones,  of  as  compact  and 
durable  a  fubflance  as  marble,  but  from  what  quarries  they  were 
produced  may  now  be  difficult  to  alcertain. 

Two  of  them  referable  in  form  that  marked  A  in  the  plan.; 
arid  the  other  two,  that  marked  B.  All  the  doors  have  round 

*  Sec  plates  XXVIII.  XXIX.  XXX. 
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arches  over  them,  as  well  thofe  leading  to  the  (mail  rooms  as 
thofe  of  the  principal  entrances:  thele  arches  are  all  plain  and 
Ample,  nor  are  any  of  their  mouldings  ornamented  with  thofe 
rich  fculptures  which  diftinguifhed  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
buildings  of  a  later  conftruftion. 

The  walls  are  raifed  with  flints,  bedded  in  a  ftrong  cement 
of  mortar,  and  are  of  a  great  thicknefs. 

Over  the  South  door  of  the  prelent  parifh  church  is  an  in- 
fcription  perfe&ly  legible,  and  deeply  engraven  on  a  fquare  hone, 
in  Saxon  mixed  with  Roman  chara&ersj  part  of  it  runs  thus, 

“  Wilfrid  fundavit,  bonus  Adam  me  renovavit.” 

Now  Wilfrid  flouriflied  in  the  feventh  century,  and  Adam 
de  Portu,  whofe  name  is  likewife  to  beWeen  in  another  in- 
fcription  of  the  fame  age,  on  the  North  flue  of  the  church, 
lived,  according  to  Camden  [n],  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

By  the  term  renovavit  in  the  infcription  I  am  willing  to  un¬ 
derhand  that  Adam  de  Portu  rebuilt  the  prefent  church,  though 
the  continuator  of  the  Britannia  renders  it  repaired.  Renovare 
may  admit  of  either  interpretation  ;  but  the  moft  literal  con- 
flrudtion,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  rebuild. 

A  space  only  of  about  twenty  yards  intervenes  between  the 
Weft  end  of  the  ruin  and  the  Eafl:  end  of  the  church;  and  the 

[a]  It  appears  from  Dugdale’s  Baronage  (I.  463.)  under  the  name  Port,  that 
Hugh  de  Portu  was  in  poff  flion  of  the  lordlhip  of  Warnford  at  the  time  of 
the  general  furvey  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  that  Adam  the  defcendant  of 
Hugh  did  not  enjoy  it  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  who  alfo  poifefled  it 
during  the  reigns  of  Richard  and  John;  and  indeed  the  ftyle  of  archite&ure  in 
the  prefent  church  correfponds  with  the  age  of  Henry  the  Seeond,  or  his  imme¬ 
diate  fuccelTors,  better  than  with  that  of  the  Conqueror,  as  the  round  and  pointed 
arches  are  promifcuoully  ufed  both  within  and  without. 
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walls  of  the  ruin  running  in  nearly  parallel  lines  with  thofe  of 
the  church  do  not  deviate  much  from  the  cardinal  points. 

From  this  and  other  circumftances,  which  (hall  be  noticed 
hereafter,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  ruin  was  the  original 
church  founded  by  Wilfrid;  and,  if  the  ftyle  of  its  architecture 
(hould  appear  to  others  as  it  does  to  me,  to  agree  with  that  in 
ufe  in  Wilfrid’s  time,  it  will  be  an  additional  argument  in  favour 
of  the  conjecture  which  1  have  here  ventured  to  adopt. 

The  vaulted  roof  being  perhaps  decayed  at  the  period  in 
which  Adam  de  Portu  lived  (about  the  year  1200),  he  might 
undertake  to  build  a  new  church,  in  a  more  modern  ftyle,  rather 
than  to  repair  the  old  one;  for,  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  inhabitants 
would  of  courfe  have  been  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  the  church, 
while  the  repairs  were  carrying  on;  and,  poffibly,  thofe  repairs 
might  have  been  attended  with  an  expence  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  erefling  a  new  building  ;  and,  on  account  of  the  vaulting, 
mud:  certainly  have  been  executed  with  more  difficulty  and 
labour. 

We  learn  from  Bede  and  Eddius,  who  were  both  contem¬ 
poraries  with  Wilfrid,  and  who  exprefsly  wrote  his  life,  that 
Wilfrid  made  two  journeys  to  Rome,  and  that  after  his  firft 
return,  he  built  a  magnificent  church  and  convent  at  Hexham, 
and  another  in  Hrypis,  now  Rippon;  which  latter,  Eddius  thus 
defcribes  in  his  feventeenth  chapter,  “  Bafilicam  polito  lapide  a 
“  fundamentis  in  terra  ufque  ad  fummum  edificatam,  variis 
“  columnis  et  porticibus  fuffultam,  in  altum  erexit  et  confum- 
4<  mavit.” 

A  full  and  elegant  defcription  of  the  church  of  Hexham 
may  be  feen  in  Richard,  Prior  of  Hexham,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1 18c.  Book  I.  c.  3. 

This  Richard  in  another  place  informs  us  of  the  immenfe 
wealth  which  Wilfrid  derived  from  his  pofleffions  in  the  church; 
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that  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  his  favourite  paffion  for 
religious  archite&ure  \b] ;  and  that  the  buildings  which  he 
ere&ed  were  of  fuch  liiperior  magnitude  and  excellence,  that 
none  like  them  were  to  be  found  at  that  period  on  this  fide  of 
the  Alps  [c\. 

It  happened  in  confequence  of  a  difpute  which  Wilfrid,  who 
Was  then  archbifhop  of  York,  had  with  Ecfrid,  king  of  the  Nor¬ 
thumbrians,  that  the  archbifhop  was  obliged  to  quit  his  diocefe 
for  a  time  \d~\. 

This  fell  out  in  the  year  678. 

We  find  him  the  year  following,  67 9,  at  the  court  of  Edil- 
wach,  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  and 
honourably  received.  Wilfrid  having  converted  Edilwach  and 
his  fubje&s  to  Chriflianity,  obtained  permiffion  from,  that  king 
to  found  a  monaftery  at  Selfey,  near  Chichefter,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  full  exercife  of  his  epifcopal  functions  for  fome 
years  [*]. 

The 

■- 

[£]  “  Praedi&o  vere  pati  i  facile  erat  in  Dei  opere  tot  et  tantas  impenfas  facere. 
Nam  cum  novem  monafteriorum  pater,  et  plurimarum  et  amplarum  regionum  et 
divitiarum  pofiefl.br  eflet,  in  tanto  honore  et  reverentia  habebatur,  ut  quamplurimi 
abbates  et  abbatiflae  fe  fuaque  coenobia  fuae  cuftodiae  fubjicerent  etcommendarent. 
De  Roma  quoque  et  Italia  etFrancia  et  de  aliis  terris  ubicunque  invenire  poterat, 
cementarios  et  quoflibet  alios  induftiios  artifices  fecum  retinuerat,  et  ad  opera  fua 
facienda  fecum  in  Anglia  adduxerat.”  Lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

[c]  “  Denique  citra  Alpes  nullum  tale  tunc  temporis  reperiri  poterat.”  Cap.  3. 

[d~]  il  Orta  inter  ipfum  regent  Ecfridum  et  reverendiflimum  antiftitem  Wilfridum 
diflentione,  pulfus  idem  antiftes  a  fede  fui  epifeopatus.”  Beda,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12. 

\_e ]  “  Wilfridus  primos  Meanvirorum  duces  ac  milites  facrofandto  fonre  ablue- 
bat,  et  caeteram  plebem  tempore  fequente  baptizabat.  Edilwach  donavit  Wilfrido 
terram  odoginta  feptem  familiarum,  ubi  fuos  homines,  qui  exules  vagabantur,  re- 
cipere  poflet,  vocabulo  Selfeu  :  ibi  fundavit  Wilfridus  monafterium  ac  regulari  vita 
inftituit.  Ipfe  illis  in  partibus  annos  quinque,  id  eft,  ufque  ad  mortem  Ecfridi 
xegis,  officium  epifeopatus  exercebat.”  Beda,  lib.  iv,  cap,  13. 
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The  fituation  of  Selfey  being  near  the  lea,  and  confequently 
at  one  extremity  of  Edilwach  s  dominion,  it  is  probable,  that 
Wilfrid  thought  it  expedient  to  ereCt  a  church  alfo  at  Warnford, 
which  place  not  being  more  than  twenty-five  miles  diftant  from 
Selfey,  and  lying  alfo  near  the  centre  of  the  Meanviri,  who  were 
at  that  time  under  the  government  of  the  South  Saxons,  all  the 
fubjeds  of  Edilwach  might  thus  be  enabled  to  participate  more 
commodioufly  of  the  common  religion,  to  which  they  had  been 
newly  converted. 

From  thefe  premifes  I  have  ventured  to  affign  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  our  ruin  fomewhere  between  the  years  679, 
at  which  time  Wilfrid  took  refuge  from  Ecfrid’s  refentment 
among  the  South  Saxons,  and  685,  in  which  year  Ecfrid  died 
and  Wilfrid  returned  to  his  fee  at  York. 


Exclusive  of  the  churches  at  Hexham,  Hrypum,  Selfey,  . 
and  many  others,  which  Wilfrid  built,  we  are  allured  that  he 
alfo  afiified  Etheldreda  in  ereCting  the  large  conventual  church 
at  Ely  [/J. 

Great  remains  of  that  building  are  hill  fortunately  pre-  - 
ferved;  a  reprefentation  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Bentham’s  . 
hiftory,  p.  28. 


Now  there  is  fuch  a  hriking  conformity  in  the  whole  flyle 
of  architecture  of  that  church  (and  particularly  of  the  Eaft  end) 
and  of  that  of  the  Warnford  ruin,  that  a  curious  and  judicious 
examiner  would  immediately  declare  them  to  have  been  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  one  common  architect... 


\ 


“Apud  auftrales  Saxones  Wilfridus  confedit,  quos  ad  fidem  Chriftianam  cum 
convertiflet  ab  idolorum  cultu,  pontifex  eorum  primus  fadius  eft,  et  ecclefiae  ca- 
thedralis  jecit  fundamenta  apud  Selfeu.”  Godwin  de  Piaefulibus,  p.  654. 

[/]  «  Wilfridus  in  abbatiftae  officio  earn  gregemque  illic  adunatum  confecravit, 
locum  fua  difpofttione  conftituit,  feque  in  omnibus  folicitum  exhibuit.”  Ben¬ 
tham’s  Elv,  p.  24.  note  from  the  Ely  Hiftorian  MS. 

It  i- 
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It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  no  writer  has 
reckoned  the  church  at  Warnford  among  the  number  of  Wil¬ 
frid’s  buildings;  yet  nothing  derogatory  to  my  opinion  can  be 
inferred  from  this  omiflion  againft  the  pofttive  and  exprefs  au¬ 
thority  of  the  inscription,  which  is  undoubtedly  coeval  with 
the  prefent  church,  and  which  fufficiently  recognizes  and  an¬ 
nounces  its  original  founder. 

We  fee,  moreover,  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  co¬ 
lumns  (the  ihafts  of  which  are  about  eight  diameters  high)  that 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  Roman  architecture  than  to  any 
other  fubfequently  ufed  for  many  ages  in  this  kingdom. 

The  columns  have  a  regular  pedeftal,  bafe  and  capital;  and 
though  the  capitals  be  not  ftriClly  Roman,  yet  the  architect  in 
this  might  indulge  a  particular  fancy  in  deviating  from  the  com¬ 
mon  rules;  a  practice  which  we  fee  has  obtained  in  all  ages  and 
in  all  countries. 

The  revival  of  the  Roman  ftyle  of  building  did  not  com= 
mence  in  England  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  this  edifice 
could  have  been  ereCted  within  that  period;  particularly  when 
we  refleCt  that  it  was  confidered  as  a  ruin  16*0,  and  that  it  was, 
ftill  more  anciently,  conveyed  by  the  title  of  the  Old  Houfe. 

We  muft,  therefore,  refer  the  foundation  back  to  home  earlier 
age;  and  to  what  age  more  likely  than  that  of  Wilfrid?  We 
Shall,  otherwife,  contradict  the  eftablifhed  and  well-grounded 
opinion  of  the  progrefs  of  architecture  from  the  Romans  to  the 
Saxons,  Normans,  and  Goths,  and  of  its  return  to  the  Roman 
ftyle  again. 

If  the  little  decay  which  appears  upon  the  columns  ftiould 
induce  any  to  diflent  from  me,  it  will  be  Sufficient  to  anfwer, 
that  they  have  always  been,  and  ftill  are,  fheltered  from  the 

weather 
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weather  by  a  roof,  and  that  therefore  they  might,  doubtlefs, 
exhibit  as  perfedl  an  appearance,  with  refpeCt  to  their  age,  as 
they  are  actually  found  to  do. 

I  need  not  remind  the  reader,  that  the  ftones,  of  which  the 
columns  are  formed,  though  of  various  forts,  are  all  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  hardnefs;  but,  although  from  that  circumftance 
they  (hew  few  ligns  of  decay  or  injury,  yet,  they  have  contracted 
that  peculiar  change  in  their  colour,  which  is  acquired  by  time 
(and  which  time  alone  can  give)  that  a  fkilful  antiquary  might, 
from  that  alone,  afcertain  their  age  with  tolerable  precifion. 

If  any  fhould  ftill  remain  unfatisfied,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
aflt,  if  thefe  ruins  are  not  the  remains  of  Wilfrid’s  church,  what 
elfe  can  they  more  probably  be  deemed  to  be? 

We  are  certain  that  no  religious  houfe,  nor  cell  to  one,  was 
ever  founded  at  Warnford;  for,  if  that  had  been  the  cafe,  Le- 
lana,  Speed,  Dugdale,  Tanner,  &c.  would  not  all  have  been 
blent  concerning  it.  Could  the  great  room  have  been  the  hall 
of  a  rnanfion?  if  fo,  we  might  naturally  expeCt  to  fee  fuch  a  . 
hall [g-]  connected  with  a  fuite  of  other  large  and  neceffary 
apartments;  but  we  find  none,  except  the  two  fmall  chambers 
noticed  in  the  plan  (which  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  a  facrifty  and 
veftry)  and  a  long  gallery  over  them,  enlightened  with  Gothic 
windows,  which  are  evidently  of  a  later  conftruCtion  than  the  ] 
reft  of  the  building. 

To  conclude.  1  fhall  juft  beg  leave  to  hint,  that  a  traveller, 
who  is  curious  in  Saxon  antiquities,  may  find  an  ample  field  for 
his  relearches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warnford.  The  church,  . 

[ The  proportions  of  which  are  52  feet  by  48,  and  which  probably  was 
thirty  feet  high.  The  height  of  the  columns  is  25  feet  and  fix  inches. 

tower, , 
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tower,  and  font  at  Eaft  Meon ;  the  South  and  North  doors  of 
the  church  of  Droxford ;  the  caflle  of  Portchefter;  and  per¬ 
haps  many  other  inflances  which  have  efcaped  my  oblervation, 
offer  lingular  fpecimens  of  the  early  architecture  ufed  in  this 
ifland. 
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XXXVIII.  Defcription  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Mary 
d’Efte,  the  fee  on  d  Wife  of  King  J  a  roes  II,  fro7n 
an  Imprejfion  in  the  GolleSHon  of  Mr,  Benjamin 
Bartlet,  f,  S ,  A,  By  Mr,  Brooke,  of  the  Herald’s 

College. 


Read  May  28,  1778. 


Dear  Sir, 

THE  feal,  of  which  you  favoured  me  with  the  impreflion, 
belonged  to  Mary  d’Efte,  the  fecond  wife  of  king  James 
II,  and  being  io  extremely  well  preferved,  and  as  yet  unpub¬ 
lished,  a  view  of  it  may  probably  give  entertainment  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries*. 

The  legend  runs  thus,  Mag.  Sigil.  Mariae  Dei  Gra. 
Mag.  Britanniae  Fran,  et  Hiberniae  Reginas;  and  it 
contains  the  arms  of  James  II,  impaling  her  arms,  with  fup- 
porters,  and  furmounted  with  an  imperial  diadem.  On  the  baron 
fide  of  rhe  efcutcheon,  quarterly  of  four,  1.  and  4.  France  and 
England  quartered;  2.  Scotland;  3.  Ireland.  On  the  femme  fide, 
quarterly  of  four,  1.  and  4.  an  eagle  difplayed  and  crowned,  for 
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the  paternal  arms  of  Efte  [a];  2.  and  3.  three  fleurs  de  lis  withim 
a  bordure  indented,  for  the  Dutchy  of  Ferrara  [b]. 

This  princefs  was  defcended  from  the  ancient  houfe  of  Efte  in . 
Italy,  being  daughter  of  Alphonfo  d’Efte,  the  third  of  the  name,, 
Duke  of  Modena,  by  Laura  Martinefti,  his  wife.  She  was  born 
Sept.  2f,  1658,  and  married  to  James,  when  Duke  of  York, 
by  proxy,  at  Modena*  in  1673,  being  then  only  fifteen  years 
of  age  [cl ;  Lewis  the  XIVth  of  France,  who  had  adopted  her 
for  his  daughter,  giving  her  a  fuitable  marriage  portion.  The 
events  which  this  union  produced  in  her  hufband’s  affairs  are 
too  much  the  fubje<ft  of  general  hiftory  to  need  repeating.  A-. 
late  writer  gives  this  character  of  her  [^] :  “  The  graces  of  her 
“  per  foil  and  behaviour  gained  her  all  that  popularity,  which*. 
«f  ufually  attends  beauty  in  the  moft  elevated  ftation..  But  her- 
“  haughtinefs,  her  bigotry,  and  her  bufy  and  intriguing  fpirit,, 
«<  funk  her  greatly  in  the  popular  efteem,  after  fhe  became  a 
“  queen.  When  fhe  fled  into  France,  (he  was  kindly  received 
“  by  Lewis,  who  treated  her  with  a  generofity  that  did 4  him; 
“  much  honour.  She  died  at  St.  .Germain’s  the  26th  of  April 
“  1718.” 

l  am.  Sir,  yours*  & c. 

J.  C.  BROOKE. 

Herald's  College ,  May-  26,  1778.: 

[a]  Boyer’s  Great  Theatre  of  Honour,  p.  235; 

[£]  The  Dukes  of  Modena  poflelTed  the  Dutchy  of  Ferrara  till  1597,  when  Pope 
dement  VIII,  annexed  it  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Hill,  of  the  Houfe  of  Eftc,  p.  247.  . 
[c]  Sandford’s  Geneal.  Hill  p.  681. 

[y]  Granger’s  Hift,  of  Engl.  vol.  IV,  p.  251. 
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XXXIX.  Remarks  on  an  antient  Pig  of  Lead  lately 
difcovered  in  Derbyfhire.  By  Mr.  Pegge.  In  a 
Letter  to  Robert  Banks  Hodgkinfon,  Efq. 


Head  June  8,  17780 


S  I  R, 

BEING  now  returned  into  the  country,  I  find  myfelf  at  li¬ 
berty  to  take  into  confideration,  and  briefly  to  illuftrate, 
the  block,  or  piece  of  lead,  found  in  April  iy 77,  on  Cromford 
nethe-Moor,  Derbyfhire,  which  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a 
curious,  but  as  an  important  difcovery  to  gentlemen  who  are 
•either  concerned  in  the  mines  of  our  country,  or  fludious  of  our 
provincial  antiquities. 

The  infcription  on  this  piece,  which  belongs  to  Peter  Night¬ 
ingale,  of  Lea,  Efq;  late  high  fheriff  of  this  county,  runs  thus, 


IMP.  CAES.  HADRIANI.  AVG.  MEI.  LVL 


The  letters  being  prominent,  they  mufl  have  been  cut,  t 
prefume,  in  intaglio,  on  the  bottom  of  the  form  or  mould,  in 
which  the  pig  was  call,  or  engraven  on  a  ftamp  of  iron,  to  be 
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n fed  whilft  the  metal  was  warm  and  Toft.  The  former  I  think 
the  more  probable,  becaufe  the  pigs,  I  imagine,  were  not  turned 
out  of  the  mould  till  they  had  acquired  fome  degree  of  hardnefs. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  this  infcription  feems  to  lie  in  the 
letters  MEI,  which,  as  appears  from  the  pundluation,  undoubt¬ 
edly  conftitute  but  one  word.  And  as  a  dative  cafe  is  evidently 
wanting  for  the  making  any  fenfe  of  the  infcription,  I  take  thofe 
letters  to  be  a  ligature,  or  an  abbreviated  way  of  writing  the 
word  memoriae ,  i.  e.  MEM,  and  then  the  fenfe  will  plainly  be, 
fuppofing  LVI  to  Hand  for  Legio  Sexta , 

The  Sixth  Legion  infcribes  this  in  memory  of  the 

Emperor  Hadrian. , 

Whereupon  I  muft  beg  leave  to  remind  you,  Sir,  that  iince  this 
mode  of  interpretation  refts  entirely  on  MEI  being  a  .ligature, 
for  MEM,  combinations  of  letters  in  infcriptions  were  common 
in  Hadrian’s  time,  and  before  [a] ;  and  that  there  actually  was 
not  room  in  the  mould  or  ftamp  to  exprefs  the  letters  more  dif- 
tindlly,  as  appears  by  the  delineation  above.  It  is  neceffary  alio 
to  add,  that  the  Sixth  Legion  was  brought  into  Britain  by  this 
Emperor  A.  D.  120  or  1 24  [3j ;  and  continued  here  many  years: 
that  though  it  was  ftationed  chiefly  at  York,  yet  detatchments' 
were  frequently  made  thence  into  other  parts  of  the  iflandfc]: 
and  that  probably  fome  of  the  Legionaries  were  fuperintendants 

[a]  See  the  antient  pig  of  lead  of  the  age  of  Domitian  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum. 
Some  gentlemen  have  thought  a  tranfverfe  ftroke  might  be  omitted  over  the  I  in 
MEI,  and  that  it  might  be  intended  for  MET,  i.  e.  metallum ;  and  that  the  letters 
LVI  might  denote  the  number  of  the  pig ;  but  the  piece  has  been  clofely  examined 
for  the  purpofe,  and  no  fuch  ftroke  appears.  Befides,  the  fpecification  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  is  not  the  mode  or  manner  of  any  of  the  feyeral  infcriptions  on  the 
pieces  hitherto  difcovered,  which  now  are  numerous. 

[Z»]  Drake’s  Eboracum,  p.  8.  49, 

[c]  Horftey’s  Brit.  Rom.  paffim. 
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over  the  lead  works  amongft  the  Coritani  in  Derbyfhire.  Had¬ 
rian  died  A.  D.  138,  fo  that  the  pig  was  fmelted  probably  about 
anno  130,  and  confequently  is  54  years  pofterior  to  Mr.  Green’s 
pig,  which  was  call  A.  D.  76  [*/]. 

But  fome  perhaps  may  think  memoria  not  a  proper  term,  as 
Hadrian  was  then  living.  I  anfwer,  you  need  only  fuppofe  him 
either  returned  to  Rome,  or  abfent  as  far  off  as  York,  to  mako 
it;appofite. 

I  am  far  from  obtruding  the  above  reading  and  interpretation 
of  the  infcription  upon  any.  gentleman,  or  precluding  any  other, 
as  I  am  fenfible  there  is  but  too  much  room  for  different  opinions 
in  thefe  matters. 

Adopting,  however,  the  foregoing  enucleation  for  the  prefent,’ 
and  till  a  more  plaufible  one  fhall  be  offered,  it  will  very  well 
ferve  for  a  bafis  to  the  following  obfervations,  which  will  not 
be  affe&ed,  I  apprehend,  by  any  interpretation  put  upon  the  two 
lafl  words.  , 

First,  In  regard  to  the  general  ufe  to  be  drawn  from  this  in¬ 
fcription,  the  piece  in  queftion  fhews,  that  the  lead  works,  when 
they  were  once  begun  here,  or  rather  refumed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  [e]9  were  carried  on  without  intermiffion.  We  find  them 
here  A.  D.  76,  and  about  A.  D.  130;  and  as  to  the  intermediate 
time,  we  have  an  account  of  two  fimilar  blocks  found  in  York- 
fhire,  fabricated  in  the  7th  confulate  of  Domitian,  or,  A.  D. 

80  [/]• 

2dly,  The  conjecture  that  Mr.  Green’s  block  [g],  though  it 
was  found  on  Hints  common  in  Staffordfhire,  yet  came  ori- 

[i]  Gent. Mag.  February,  1773.  . 

[*]  Ibidem. 

[/]  Philof.  Tranf.  vol.  XLIX.  part  ii;  or  the  antient  pig  at  the  Mufeum.  See 
alfo  Camden,  col.  680,  for  another  piece  fmelted  jn  that  reign. 

[^]  Gent.  Mag.  ut  fupra. 
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gin  ally  from  Derby  (hire,  and  got  thither  in  its  way  to  London, 
is  greatly  confirmed  by  this  pig  found  on  Cromford  moor; 
infomuch  that  the  lead  mines  in  our  county  feem  to  have 
flourifhed  from  the  very  fir  ft  difcovery  of  the  mineral  in  the 
ifland,  and  to  have  continued  to  be  wrought  ever  fince.  Here 
we  have  them  under  the  management  of  the  Romans  as  late 
as  A.  D.  130:  And  as  to  the  Saxons,  I  ftiall  now  (hew,  that 
mines  were  wrought  at  YVirkfworth,  in  which  parifh  the  greateft 
part  of  Cromford  lies,  before  the  year  714,  and  again  in  the  year 
835.  Guthlac,  the  patron  Saint  of  the  great  abbey  of  Croyland 
in  Lincoln fhi re,  firft  entered  religion,  as  they  called  it,  at  Repton 
in  Derbyfhire  [/a].  This  was  one  of  thofe  antient  Saxon  mo- 
naileries  where  men  and  women  were  affembled  together  under 
the  government  of  an  abbefs,  and  Alftride  then  prefided  over  it. 
The  Saint,  in  his  25th  year,  removed  from  Repton  to  Croyland, 
and  there  died  anno  71.4  [/];  before  which  time,  Eadburga, 
abbefs  of  Repton,  daughter  of  Adulph,  king  of  the  Eaft-Angles, 
had  fent  him  farcophagum  plumbeum  lintheumque :  “  a  leaden 
“  coffin  with  a  winding-fheet  or  fhroud;”  and  in  them  he  was 
buried  [£].  But  how,  you  will  fay,  is  this  conne&ed  with 
Wirkfworth,  that  the  lead,  of  which  this  coffin  was  compofed, 
ihould  come  from  thence?  I  anfwer,  we  have  abundant  reafon 
for  believing  that  Wirkfworth  was,  at  this  period,  the  eftate  of 
the  old  Saxon  houfe  at  Repton.  Xntio  P)ommicae  Irtcarnationis 
DCCCXXXF  [/].  Ego  Kenewara  [w]  abb  a  tiff  a  c  once  do  Humberto 

[/?]  FI  or.  Vigorn,  p.  568.  Leland,  Collet.  III.  p.  278. 

O'J  Afferij  Annales,  p.  151.  Petr.  Blef.  p.  109.  Polychron,  p.  246. 

[i]  Leland,  Colle&an.  II.  p.  590.  Itinerary,  IV.  p.  131. 

[/]  So  I  correA  for  DCCCCXXV,  Archbifhop  Ceolnoth  being  fitting  at  Can¬ 
terbury  anno  835,  but  dead  long  before  925.  The  feribe  miftook  the  firft  X  for 
C.  T  bis  corre&ion  I  have  fince  found  confirmed  by  Somner,  in  Append,  ad  Ant. 
Cant.  p.  38;  and  therefore  have  adopted  it  without  fcruple. 

[w]  Cinneivai  ra,  Somner.  This  abbefs,  I  believe,  is  not  mentioned  on  any 
other  occafion. 
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duel  terrain  juris  mei[n ]  nomine  IVircef worth  [o]t  ea  condition  ut 
ornni  anno  det  ecclefiae  Chrijli  in  Doroberma  pro  gab/o  plumbum 
trecentoium  folidorum  [p]  ad  opus  ecclejiae  ejufdein  Zlrchi P'feopo 
Ceolonetho  et  Juccefforibus  ejus[q\,  “  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
^  Kenewara,  the  abbeis,  grant  to  Humbert,  the  alder- 
“  man,  that  eftate  of  mine  called  Wircefwrth,  on  condition  that 
“  Ile  gives  annually  as  a  rent  to  Archbiffiop  Ceolnoth,  lead  to 
“  the  value  of  300  {hillings  for  the  ufe  of  Chrift  Church  Can- 
“  terbury.”  Whence  it  appears,  that  Wirkfvvorth  belonged 
then  to  the  abbefs,  that  is  to  the  abbey  of  Repton,  lince  Kene¬ 
wara  could  be  abbefsof  no  other  place;  and  that  a  former  abbefs, 
Alftrida,  fent  to  St.  Guthlac  a  coffin  of  lead  from  Repton. 
Wirkfworth,  I  conceive,  was  loft  to  the  abbey  on  its  deftruction 
by  the  Danes,  anno  874  [r];  after  which  it  probably  efeheated  : 
to  the  crown,  ft  nee  we  find  it  there  when  Domefday  book  was 
compiled.  It  appears  again,  that  lead  works  were  carrying  on 
at  Wirkfworth  A.!  D.  835,  which  makes  it  exceedingly  probable,  - 
that  the  lead  of  the  coffin  fpoken  of  above  was  the  produd  of 
the  fame  place.  As  to  Humbert,  the  leflee,  here  ftyled  Zte,  . 
Mr.  Selden  will  inform  you,  that  the  Saxon  Alderman,  or  Earl,  , 
very  commonly  had  this  title  given  him  [j].  He  was  living 
anno  852(7]. 
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[«]  Sui.  Somner.  Male. 

[o]  TVircefmuth ;  and  in  marg.  Wirefmuth ,  Somner;  both  wrong. 

[p]  As  this  amounts  to  above  93  £.  per  ann.  of  our  prefent  money,  lead  feems*' 
to  have  borne  a  great  price  then. 

\_q]  Evidentiae  Eccl.  Chrifti  inter  X  Script,  col.  2222:  alfo  Somner,  Ant.  Cant, 
p.  38.  Append,  where  it  runs,  “  et  fuccefforibus  fuis  in  perpetuum,” 

[r]  Hoveden,  p.  417.  M.  Weftm.  p.  134,  . 

[r]  Selden,  Tit.  of  Hon.  chap.  Va  . 

[/]  Chron.  Sax,  p.  75. 
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To  come  to  the  Norman  times:  In  Domefday  book,  under 
Werchcfoorde ,  we  read,  “  Ibi  funt  iij  plumbariae  [«];”  i.  e.  three 
lead  mines;  and  the  town  of  Workfworth  certainly  took  its 
modern  name,  which  fignifies  operum  cofcllum ,  or  operum  vicus , 
from  the  lead  works  there  [w]. 

As  to  the  Derbyfhire  mines  in  general,  at  this  period;  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  record,  there  was  one  mine  at  Meftesforde  [ 

],  another  at  Badegwella  [BakewellJ;  a  third  at  Aifleforde 
[Alhfordj;  and  a  fourth  at  Crice  [Crich],  And  it  is  particularly 
noted,  that  the  three  manors  of  Bakewell,  Alhfor.d,  and  Hope, 
paid,  in  the  Confeflbr’s  time,  30  £.  and  u  v  feftarios  mellis 
46  et  dimid.  et  v  plauftratas  plumbi  de  .L  tabulis,”  that  they  then 
paid  but  i2jT.  and  that  William  Peurel  [Peverel]  had  the 
cuftody  of  them.  The  rent  it  feems  was  greatly  diminifhed. 
However,  by  tabulis  I  underftatid,  pigs  or  blocks,  which  being 
50,  there  would  be  ten  to  the  cart-load  or  fudder;  this  word 
fudur  (ignifying  both  in  the  Saxon  and  German,  a  cart  load  [#]• 
It  is  rendered  in  the  annals  of  Dunftaple  Careta ,  as  it  ought  to 
be  there  amended  [y].  The  mines,  it  feems,  were  now  far  ex¬ 
tended  in  our  county,  fo  that  works  were  carrying  on  at  many 
other  places  befides  Workfworth. 

[a]  This  word,  however,  occurs  not  in  the  Gloflaries:  the  record  has  it  again 
in  Meftesforde,  Crice,  Badegwella,  Afhford. 

[wj  Werkworth  and  Werk-caftle,  in  Northumberland,  may  perhaps  have  the 
fame  etymology.  Werkworth  occurs  .too  in  Kennet,  Par.  Antiq.  p.  381. 

[*]  Chron.  Sax.  p,  75.  Lye,  Sax.  Di£l.  v.  po'jJeji. 

[yl  Decern  careias  plumbi  fuper  refettorium  pofuimus.  Ann.  Dunft.  p.  287.  As 
there  is  no  fuch  a  word  as  careia ,  Mr.  Hearne  fays,  vel  car  regia ;  but  caretas  is 
much  nearer,  and  is  a  word  ufed  in  M.  Paris,  p.  287.  and  Dugd.  Mon.  III.  p.  60. 
written  iarrata.  II.  p.  231,  but  more  ufually  carefia.  However,  hence  carrety 
Thoroton  Nottingh.  p.  258,  and  now  more  contra&edly  cart .  It  means  evidently 
a  cart  load ,  and  I  queftion  whether  th efuthur  was  then  a  certain  weight,  as  it  is  now. 
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To  conclude  this  article;  there  is  evidence  Sufficient  that  lead- 
mines  have  been  opened  and  flour  idling  in  Derbyshire,  from  the 
ConqueSt  to  this  day;  and  at  this  time  one  work,  called  Gre¬ 
gory,  in  the  parifli  of  AShover,  of  which  you,  Sir,  have  a  Share, 
is  perhaps  the  richeft,  taking  the  neat  annual  produce  for  a  trad 
of  twenty  years,  that  ever  was  known  in  thefe  parts. 

3dly,  The  weight  of  this  pig,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Nightingale,  is  1 261b.  a  proper  load  for  a  fmall  peakril  horfe  to 
travel  with,  day  by  day,  in  bad  roads  [3]. 

I  remark,  4tlily,  That  according  to  the  dimensions [*],  which 
I  have  been  favoured  with  from  the  fame  friendly  and  commu¬ 
nicative  gentleman,  this  pig  has  the  fame  aukward  and  in¬ 
convenient  Shape  as  Mr.  Green’s,  and  when  lying  on  the 
ground  with  the  infcribed  part  upward,  which  is  the  natural 
pofture,  could  not  be  readily  or  commodioufly  taken  up. 

5thly,  As  there  is  no  date  indicating  the  year  or  confulate 
when  this  pig  was  made,  as  in  Mr.  Green’s  piece,  the  fame 
{lamp  or  mould  would  ferve  for  the  whole  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  without  wanting  to  be  renewed,  which  I  regard  as  a 
fpecimen  of  improvement  upon  the  more  antient  pra&ice,  and 
probably  took  place  in  Domitian’s  time  [3],  or  foon  after. 

It  may  be  obferved  laftly,  that  both  this  and  Mr.  Green  s 
pig,  were  undoubtedly  articles  of  commerce.  Mr.  Camden,  in¬ 
deed,  thought,  that  as  on  the  block  bearing  the  name  of  Domi- 
tian,  the  letters  deceang  were  read  in  the  inscription,  the 
pieces  there  fpoken  of  as  found  on  the  Cheshire  Shore  might 
have  been  a  monument  raifed  on  account  of  lome  vidlory  over 


[%]  Mr.  Green’s  pig  weighed  1561b.  and  fee  the  Magazine  above  cited, 
fa]  Length,  at  top,  19  inches  breadth  3  inches  Length,  at  bottom,  22  in¬ 
ches  breadth  5  inches  p.  Thicknefs  3  inches  5. 

[£]  Camden,  col.  680,  where  the  confulate  is  mentioned. 
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the  Cangi  [c ].  But  this  is  highly  improbable,  for  there  were 
two  different  i'nfcriptions,  one  of  Domitian,  and  another  of  Vef- 
pafian  and  Titus,  and  there  were  no  lefs  than  twenty  pieces  of 
both  together,  which  is  very  incompatible  with  a  trophy  of 
victory;  and  the  more  fo,  if  you  include  Mr.  Green’s  pig  found 
at  Hints,  on  the  lide  of  which  we  have  the  letters  decea  g, 
which  no  doubt  was  intended  for  deceang,  the  n  being  de¬ 
cayed,  and  only  a  fpace  left  for  it.  This  vi&ory,  again,  is  not 
only  in  confident,  according  to  his  own  account,  with  hiftory* 
as  the  Cangi  were  conquered  in  Nero’s  time,  but  the  Cangi  alfo 
upon  this  hypothecs  mud:  have  been  feated  both  in  Stafford- 
fhire  and  Chefhire.  Quere  then  the  meaning  of  thefe  letters? 
Now  of  ceaiivs,  a  local  deity,  or  the  attribute  of  one,  in  Cam¬ 
den  | [d\  Mr.  Baxter  makes  Ceangus  [r],  but  this  is  too  arbitrary : 
However,  he  contends,  in  another  place,  that  mod  of  the  Britifh 
clans  had  their  ceangl ,  young  men  employed  in  the  fummer  feedings 
of  their  flocks  and  herds ,  and  in  particular,  that  the  Corij  or  Cori- 
ceni ,  by  whom  he  means  the  Coritanif  had  theirs  in  Derby- 
fhire  [y],  Admitting  this  learned  man’s  conception,  de¬ 
ceang  may  denote  the  name  of  the  place  or  diftri£t'  where 
thefe  pieces  were  fabricated,  and  perhaps  might  be  the  old  Britifh 
name  of  Wirkfworth,  this  lad:  being  apparently  of  a  Saxon, 
original.  Indeed  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  Chefhire  pieces,  if 
you  fuppofe  them  to  come  thither  in  their  way  to  Ireland,  may 
not  be  the  product  of  fome  Derbyfhire  mine,  as  well  as  that 
found  on  Hints  common.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  all 

[r]  Ibid. 

[>/]  Ibid.  col.  1017. 

[*]  Baxter,  GIolT.  v.  Concangii. 

C/J  “  Fuerint  et  Corijs  five  Coricenis  aefliva  verfius  montem  Beccum  [F.  Pec- 
**  cum]  in  Derventionenfi  regrone.”  Baxter,  v.  Ceangi. 
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the  blocks  in  general  hitherto  difcovered  were  intended  for 
merchandize  only,  and  not  for  memorials  of  any  particular 
events,  and  in  this  I  am  fully  confirmed  by  the  exprefs  words 
of  Pliny,  “  Nigro  piumbo  ad  fiflulas  laminafque  utimur,  labo- 
“  riofius  in  Hifpania  eruto,  totafque  per  Gallias:  fed  in  Britannia 
“  fummo  terrae  corio  adeo  large,  ut  lex  ultro  dicatur,  ne  plus 
“  certo  modo  fiatfg].*’  Whence  it  appears,  that  Britifh  lead 
was  not  only  exported  to  Rome,  but  was  found  in  our  ifland  in 
fuch  great  plenty  as  to  make  it  neceffary  to  limit  the  quantity 
that  (hould  be  gotten.  The  paffage  is  certainly  decifive  as  to 
lead  being  an  article  of  commerce,  but  there  is  a  difficulty  at¬ 
tending  it  neverthelefs  in  regard  to  the  quantity.  You,  Sir, 
on  infpe&ing  our  pig,  remarked  that  it  had  been  run  at  nine  or 
ten  different  times,  each  running  being  very  vifible,  and  form¬ 
ing  fo  many  Jirata ;  whence  it  (hould  feem,  that  the  ore  in  the 
then  (hallow  Britifh  mines,  was  gotten  only  in  fmall  quantities, 
and  that  the  workmen  proceeded  to  fmelt  it  as  faff  as  they  got 
it;  which  is  not  very  confident  with  the  tedimony  of  the  great 
naturalift  above  cited ;  but  perhaps,  at  other  times,  and  in  other 
places,  the  mineral  might  be  found  in  greater  abundance;  at 
lead  I  did  not  obferve  any  marks  of  additional  fufions  being 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  pig  at  the  Mufeum. 

The  Hints  pig  has  fince  been  reviewed  in  this  regard,  and 
appears  in  like  manner  to  have  been  cad  at  different  intervals.  I 
fuppofe,  as  the  miners  of  thofe  days  did  not  penetrate  very  deeply 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  they  got  the  ore  but  in  fmall 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  fmelted  it  as  fad  as  they  got  it,  adding 

it  to  the  piece  then  forming  in  the  mould. 

\ 

[g]  Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  XXXIV.  cap.  17. 

C  c  C  2 


These 
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These  are  all  the  particulars  which  occur  to  me  on  the  fub- 
je&,  and  I  {hall  be  happy  if  they  meet  with  a  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  at  your  hands,  being,  Sir, 

Your  truly  affe&ionate, 


and  mod  obedient  fervant, 

SAMUEL  PEGGE. 


Whittington*  May  3!,  1777. 
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XL.  Some  further  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  the  Englifh 
Language .  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drake.  In  a  Letter 


to  the  Secretary. 


% 


Read  February  19,  1778. 


S  I  R, 

OU  may  recoiled,  that  fome  time  ago  I  had  the  honour 


A  of  communicating  to  the  Society,  a  paper*,  averting  the 
Teutonic  original  of  the  Englifh  language,  contrary  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  a  celebrated  writer  of  antiquity,  who  chiefly  confines  it' 
to  a  Celtic  one.  You  may  remember  alfo,  that  in  order  to  con¬ 
firm  my  pofition,  I  confronted  a  portion  of  the  Gothic  verfion 
of  the  gofpel,  as  it  appears  in  the  Codex  Argent  eus ,  with  our 
common  tranflation  of  the  fame  chapter,  and  I  believe  you  was 
furprized  to  obferve  how  ftriking  a  refemblance  the  Englifh 
tongue  had  with  the  Gothic.  It  may  perhaps  be  fome  enter¬ 
tainment  if  I  fhould  purfue  the  fubjed;  for  which  purpofe  I  fhall 
again  place  together  another  part  of  the  two  different  verlions, 
and  compare  them  in  the  fame  manner  I  did  before,  that  by  an 
a&ual  collation  of  the  two  languages,  a  Gothic  original  of  the 
Englifh  tongue  may  demonftrably  appear.  For  this  delign  I 
fhall  feled  a  few  circumftances  relative  to  the  crucifixion  of  our 


Saviour^ . 


4 


*  See  before,  p.  306,  Arc.  XXXI. 
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Saviour,  as  defcribed  by  St.  Mark,  and  without  further  intro- 
du£lion  lay  them  before  you. 

Slohun  is  haubith  ri/a .  They  fmote  him  on  the  head  with 
a  reed. 

Slohun  is  the  imperfect  tenfe  of  the  verb  flahan  percutere, 
to  flrfke.  The  Saxons  adopted  this  word  from  the  Goths,  and 
vi fed  it  frequently  in  the  fimple  acceptation  To frike;  but  they 
afterwards  affixed  to  it  the  idea  of  death  in  the  perfon  that  was 
ft  ruck;  percutere  aliquem  ut  moriatur.  'The  Englidv  have  at 
prefent  dropt  the  primary  fignification,  and  retained  only  the 
latter;  for  with  us,  To  flay  is  fynonymous  with  to  kill.  Gawen 
Douglafs  indeed,  who  lived  fome  time  in  England,  and  died 
there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  his  excellent  tranf- 
iation  of  Virgil,  ufes  this  verb  in  its  original  Gothic  fenfe.  ■ 

But  fir  ft, 

Achates  flew  fyre  of  the  flynt; 

that  is,  ftruck  fire  from  the  flint.  To  this  let  me  add,  that  in 
the  infancy  of  our  language,  the  imperfect  of  this  Slahan  was 
formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  Codex  Argenteus.  In 
the  old  romance  called  the  King  of  Tars,  we  find  it  both  in  found 
and  orthography  exactly  the  fame  with  the  Gothic  imperfect. 

The  florne  Sarazens  in  that  fihte 

Slow  the  Chriften  men  down-right. 

Is  haubith ,  His  head.  This  is  too  familiar  to  an  Englifh  ear 
to  require  further  explanation.  I  muff  obferve,  however,  that 
this  word  haubith  is  derived  from  the  verb  haufgan ,  tollere, 
levare,  the  head  being  the  moft  erett  and  elevated  part  of  the 
body.  Upon  the  fame  principle,  the  Saxon  heafod ,  from  heavan, 

and  the  Englifh  head ,  from  the  participle  heaved,  of  the  fame 

fignification, 
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,  » 

fignification,  are  made:  a  derivation  more  rational  than  either 
the  Greek  KeQczXy ,  or  the  Latin  Caput ,  can  boaft  of. 

RisAt  with  a  reed.  This  term,  I  acknowledge,  has  not  the 
leaft  relation  to  modern  language:  But  we  (hall  find  it  among 
our  anceftors,  who  frequently  made  ufe  of  it.  The  Saxons 
adopted  it,  among  whom  it  fignified  juncuSy  a  reed  or  bulrufh. 
Gawen  Douglafs  explains  Uiva ,  in  Virgil,  by  R'fa.  When 
Sinon  had  efcaped  from  the  Greeks,  and  concealed  himfelf  in 
the  night* time  among  the  reeds  and  rulhes,  the  tranfiator  tells  us, 

Unto  one  muddy  mafes  in  the  dark  nycht 
Among  the  rifis,  and  redis,  out  of  fycht 
Full  low  I  lurkit. - 

Some  of  our.  poets  of  the  oldeft  date  by  rife  exprefs  a  twig, 
or  branch  of  the  rofe-bufh;  a  fignification  pretty  fimilar  to  this, 
and  certainly  deducible  from  this  root.  Chaucer  alfo  applies  it 
to  the  fame  purpofe : 

Her  face  was  gentile,  and  tretife, 

As  white  as  hlie,  or  rofe  in  rife. 

Bispuitun  ina.  They  fpit  upon  him. 

Our  verfion  has  taken  the  Saxon  fpaeton ,  yet  bfpuwun , 
though  conveying  at  prefent  an  idea  rather  more  indelicate,  is 
perfectly  intelligible.  I  lhall  therefore  upon  this  article  only 
obferve,  that  the  prefixed  particle  be  before  verbs  originated 
among  the  Goths,  was  adopted  by  the  Saxons,  prevailed  long  in 
the  Englifh,  and  is  not  totally  obfolete  in  our  modern  dialed!. 

Laggjndands  knewa.  Bowing  their  knees. 

Laggan  to  lay,  place  or  bow.  Every  Teutonic  language  has 
terms  fignificative  of  this  meaning,  derived  from  this  Gothic 
verb  Laggan.  Among  the  peafants  of  the  North  of  England 
and  Scotland,  Ligging  is  a  more  general  expreffion  than  Laying. 

2  Knew 
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KMwa  knees.  It  will  give  you  pleafure,  I  imagine,  Sir,  to 
obierve,  that  this  word  has  defeended  to  us,  after  the  lucceffion 
of  fourteen  centuries,  fo  pure  and  unadulterated. 

Lailajkun  ina.  They  mocked  him.  Laikan  fignified  ori¬ 
ginally  Ludere,  or  exultare,  as  in  the  fixth  of  Luke,  Laiknod , 
Leap  for  joy.  From  thence  it  became  figurative,  and  ufed  for  To 
mock,  or  play  upon,  as  in  this  paffage.  It  is  fomewhat  remark¬ 
able,  that  this  word  Laikan>  To  play,  though  we  find  no  traces 
or  it  in  the  Saxon,  is  Fill  prevalent  in  a  certain  diftrift  of  this 
kingdom.  In  fome  parts  of  Yorkshire,  the  children  apply  the 
term  to  lake ,  as  fy nonymous  with  to  play,  or  to  exercife  them- 
felv^s  in  their  boyifh  entertainments.  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
it,  and,  when  a  boy,  remember  frequently  to  have  made  ufe  of 
it.  It  is,  1  believe,  peculiar  to  thofe  parts,  as  I  don’t  recollect  to 
have  heard  the  fame  phrafe  in  any  other  county.  I  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  that  this  word  does  not  come  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  Saxonifm,  nor  do  the  Swediffi,  Daniffi,  German,  or 
Belgic  tongues,  retain  any  veftige  of  it.  It  ffiews  itfelf  however 
very  apparently  in  the  old  Icelandic,  where  Leykna  fignifies  to 
play.  There  feems  indeed  a  very  great  affinity  between  oul* 
Gothic  and  the  Icelandic,  which  is  the  oldeft  dialed;  of  the 
prefent  Scandinavian  race.  If  thefe  two  languages  were  origi¬ 
nally  the  fame,  as  there  is  the  greateft  probability  to  luppofe, 
diftance  both  of  time  and  place  muft  have  caufed  a  material  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  texture  of  them.  We  are  told  this  work,  the 
Codex  Argenteus,  was  written  in  Moefia,  by  Ulphilas,  in  the 
fourth  century,  whereas  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Norwegians 
did  not  make  their  celebrated  fettlement  in  Iceland  till  the  ninth. 
The  fituation  of  Moefia,  placed  on  the  confines  both  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  territories,  muft  have  been  a  means  of  introduceing 
among  thofe  Goths  a  variety  of  terms  or  phrafes  unknown  to 

their 
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their  original  language ;  nay  fo  much  is  drawn  from  the  former 
of  thefe,  the  Greeks,  that  the  great  Dr.  Hickes  very  positively 
alTerts,  that  “  Gothifmus  in  multis  locis  Graec^t.”  The  Ice¬ 
landers,  on  the  contrary,  penitus  toto  divifi  orbe,  would  receive 
very  few  or  no  exotics  into  their  dialect,  which  confequentlv 
being  unenriched  with  foreign  importation,  remained  infinitely 
more  barren  and  jejune  than  the  Southern  Goths,  though  in 
radicals  effentially  the  fame.  How  long  thefe  Goths  were  fettled 
on  the  South  fide  of  the  Danube,  and  from  what  part  they 
migrated  to  that  place,  is  a  point,  I  believe,  the  fharpeft  inquirers 
into  antiquity  are  not  as  yet  able  to  afeertain.  This,  1  think, 
we  may  be  affured  of,  that  they  were  of  Scandinavian  extradl, 
as  the  Codex  Argenteus  gives  us  the  flrongefl  internal  evidence, 
that  they  and  their  language  were  Northern.  The  learned  Wor- 
mius  informs  us,  that  the  Northern  nations  reckoned  their  years 
by  winters,  and  attributes  the  occafion  of  this  particular  mode  of 
computation  to  their  natural  feelings.  “  Quod  eos  praecipue  ju- 
“  varet  meminiffe  quot  jam  hyemis  moleflias  et  frigoris  acerbitates 
“  (quae  longe  maximam  anni  partem  apud  eos  perdurant)  fuper- 
“  allent.”  The  fame  fenfible  perceptions,  which  rnufl  prevail  in 
the  warmer  climate  of  Italy,  fuggefted  to  Virgil  to  diflinguifh 
his  year  by  the  very  contrary  feafon: 

Nam  te  jam  feptima  portat 
Omnibus  errantem  terris  et  fludlibus  aeflas. 

Now,  Sir,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  Gothic  verfion  frequently 
interprets  the  Greek  {] og,  or  year,  by  the  word  wintrus  or 
winter.  Thus,  Eyevejo  ejuv  XaSexci,  he  was  twelve  years  old,  is 
rendered  warth  twalib  wintrus.  And  in  many  other  places 
this  peculiarity  of  didtion  is  obfervable.  The  Saxons  alfo,  who 
were  the  genuine  defeendants  of  the  Goths,  and  originally  alio 
Vol.  V.  D  d  d  the 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  dreary  regions  of  Scandinavia,  would  na¬ 
turally  adopt  the  fame  phrafe.  When  Herod  flew  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  two  years  old  and  under,  the  Saxon  gofpel  fays:  From 
twy  wlntrum  elide  and  binnan.  From  thefe  inftances  of  this 
particular  manner  of  fpeech  in  regard  to  the  year,  I  think  it  is 
clearly  evident,  that  both  the  Goths  and  the  Saxons  were  a  Nor¬ 
thern  people,  and  of  Scandinavian  extract.  To  this  let  me  add, 
that  this  application  of  the  word  wintrus ,  as  implying  years, 
defeended  to  the  Englifh;  but  as  the  fame  reafon  for  the  ufe  of 
it  did  not  fubfift  in  the  milder  climate  of  this  country,  it  con- 
fequently  very  foon  wore  away,  and  difappeared.  However,  in 
the  molt  early  fpecimens  of  our  poetry  we  find  it  retained.  In  the 
two  fir  ft  poems  that  are  given  us  in  Hicks’s  Thefaurus,  as  being 
the  firft  that  were  compofed  after  the  Conqueft,  we  meet  with, 
this  mode  of  expreffion  very  generally.  Thus  in  the  firft  of 
them, 

Ic  am  elder  thanne  ic  was 
A  wintre  and  eke  a  lore. 

And  in  the  other,  relating  to  the  life  of  Saint  Margaret, 

Some  fa  the  maiden  was  of  threttene  winter  elde. 

From  this  digreflion,  which  perhaps  you  may  think  has  need 
of  an  apology,  I  fhall  proceed  to  obferve,  that  the  Icelandic,  pro¬ 
bably  drawn  from  the  fame  fountain  as  the  Gothic,  has  fur- 
nifhed  many  materials  which  conflitute  the  radical  part  of  our 
prefent  language.  The  great  critic,  Dr.  Hickes,  has  made  this 
very  apparent  in  his  Di&ionarium  Iflandicum,  where  we  may 
difeern  the  roots  of  many  terms  and  expreffions  which,  at  this 
day,  prevail  in  the  Englifh.  With  great  propriety,  therefore, 
that  very  learned  man  concludes,  “  Ex  bibliis  Iflandicis  non 

3  u  minus. 
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“  minus  fere,  quam  ex  Saxonicis  monu  mentis,  vernaculae  noftrae 
“  origines  petendae  funt,  et  fine  quibus  quis  Anglicanae  vel 
“  Scoticanae  linguae  etymologicum,  aut  gioffarium  feripturus, 
44  opus  fuum  adeo  non  perficiet,  ut  ei  certo  par  non  efiTe  poteft.” 
Hence  we  may  learn  the  reafon  why  that  remarkable  Icelandic 
compofition,'  called  the  Edda,  has  fio  great  a  refemblance  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  A  late  ingenious  writer,  who  has  ex¬ 
amined  Northern  antiquities  with  a  peculiar  judgement  and  pre- 
cifion,  has  expreflTed  himfelf  upon  this  fubjedf  fo  much  to  my 
purpofe,  that  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  his  words: — 
“  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Icelandic  poetry,”  fays  he,  44  will  be 
44  allowed  to  be  in  all  refpeffs  congenial,  becaufe  of  the  great 
<4  affinity  between  the  two  languages,  and  between  the  nations 
“  who  fpoke  them.  They  were  both  Gothic  tribes,  and  ufed 
“  two  not  very  different  dialedts  of  the  fame  Gothic  language. 
<(  Accordingly  we  find  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  in  their  ver- 
44  fification,  phrafeology,  and  poetic  allufions;  the  fame  being 
66  in  a  great  meafure  common  to  both  nations.” 

GRiruN  fumana  manne ,  Seimona  Kyreinaum.  They  compel 
one  Simon  a  Cyrenean.  This  fentence  will  appear  more  Eng¬ 
lifh  if  vve  render  it  in  this  manner.  Gripun  They  gripe  or 
feize  with  a  degree  of  violence,  fumana  manne  fome  man,  &c. 
As  to  the  firft  word  Gripun ,  it  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  very 
genuine,  in  found  and  fignification,  exaclly  fimilar  to  the  Gothic. 
I  dare  fay,  it  will  not  be  unpleafing  to  you  if  I  throw  a  little 
glimpfe  of  claffic  light  upon  this  gloom  of  antiquity,  by  intio- 
ducing  a  paffage  where  Milton  has  made  a  very  elegant  ufe  of 
this  defeendant  of  the  Goths. 


Ddd  2 


About 
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About  them  round 

A  lion  now  he  ftalks  with  fiery  glare; 

Then,  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  fpy’d 
In  fome  purlieu  two  gentle  fawns  at  play, 

Strait  couches  clofe,  then  rifing  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chofe  his  ground, 
Whence  rufhing  he  might  furefl  feize  them  both. 
Grip’d  in  each  paw. - — 


Relative  to  this  word,  I  muft  obferve,  that  we  have  in  our 
Englifh  tongue  a  fabulous  bead,  better  known  to  the  heralds 
than  the  naturalifls,  called  a  Griffin.  From  whence  this  im¬ 
aginary  monfter  had  its  name,  our  inquirers  into  language  are 
not  agreed.  Warton,  in  his  elegant  treatife  of  Englifh  poetry, 
quotes,  from  an  old  romance,  which  defcribes  the  action's  of 
our  Richard  Coeurdelion  in  the  holy  land,  thefe  two  lines, 


All  that  he  hytte,  he  all  to  frapped. 

The  GryfFons  away  fafte  rapped. — 

And  in  a  note  upon  them  he  iuforms  us,  that  the  Byzantine 
Greeks  are  often  called  Griffones  by  the  hiflorians  of  the  middle 
ages;  and  adds,  that  Wanley  fuppofes  that  the  Griffin  in  heraldry 
was  intended  to  fignify  a  Greek,  whom  they  thus  reprefented 
under  the  figure  of  an  Eaflern  monfter,  which  never  exifted  but 
as  an  armorial  badge.  I  mud;  own  this  etymologial  fuppofition 
of  Wanley’s  appears  by  no  means  fatisfa&ory  to  me:  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think,  that  as  this  imaginary  animal  was 
formed  of  a  lion  and  eagle,  both  beings  of  a  ravenous  and  rapa¬ 
cious  nature,  it  was  originally  termed  grypin  or  gryppin ,  which 
after  came  by  an  eafy  alteration  of  pronunciation  to  be  founded 


p 
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Gryffin[a~\.  I  think  I  can  difcern  this  monfter  pidlured  in  an  old 
ballad,  intitled  Aldinger,  under  the  appellation  of  “  Grype.” 

I  dreamt  a  fneveti  on  thurday  eve, 

III  my  bed  whereas  I  lay, 

I  dreamt  a  Grype  and  a  grimlie  bead 
Had  carried  my  crown  away. 

And  he  would  worrye  me  with  his  tuffi. 

And  to  his  neft  me  be  are. — 

Saving  there  came  a  little  grey  hawke, 

A  merlin  him  they  call. 

Which  untill  the  ground  did  (trike  the  Grype, 
That  dead  he  down  did  fall. 

A  further  confirmation  of  this  derivation  may  be  had  from 
Gawen  Douglafs,  who  calls  a  vulture  a  creature  of  the  fame  rapa¬ 
city  as  a  Griffin,  a  Grype  \f\.  Thus  when  it  is  reprefented  as 
preying  upon  the  entrails  of  Typhaeus: 

An  hideous  Grype  with  buttons  bowland  beik, 

His  maw  immortal  doth  pik  and  overrich. 

His  blody  bowells  tearing  with  huge  pane. 

Manne,  Man.  The  origin  of  this  word  we  may  be  in¬ 
formed  of  by  Tacitus,  who,  in  his  treatife  de  monbus  Germa¬ 
in]  The  Germans  call  this  creature  Grieff  from  Greijfen ,  corripere:  another  ar¬ 
gument  to  prove  it  rather  of  Northern  than  Eaftern  origin. 

[Z»]  Henry  de  Tangmere,  burgefs  of  Cambridge,  gave  to  the  college  of  Corpus 
Ghrifti,  a  cup  called  the  Grypes  Eye ,  a  vulture’s  egg,  fet  in  filver,  with  a  foot  and 
corner  of  the  fame.  This  being  broken  was  renewed  in  the  mafterfhip  of  Dr. 
Porie,  whofe  initial  and  arms  are  now  on  it.  Mailers’  hift.  of  Corpus  Chrifti  coif... 
p.  21.  Grypbis  unguis  was  a  drinking  veflel,  or  horn,  in  Wormius’s  Mufeum, 
(Mon.  Dan.  p.  394.)  not  unlike  Goldcorn’s  horn  at  the  fame  college,  engraved  in 
Archaeol.  III.  19.  R.  G. 


no  rum 
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norum,  tells  us,  “  Celebrant  antiquis  carminibus  Tuiftonem 
«  Deum,  terra  editum,  et  filium  Mannum,  originem  gentis  con- 
<£  ditorefque.”  This  Mannus  the  foil  of  Tuifto,  the  fupreme 
deity,  undoubtedly  gave  the  name  to  that  part  of  the  human 
fpecies,  which  we  and  every  defcendant  dialed  of  the  Gothic 
call  man.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  very  ingenious  obfer- 
vation  of  Mr.  Lye  in  h  is  di&ionaryj  “  Obiter  hie  notandum, 
“  vocem  God  apud  Anglo-Saxones  et  Deum  fignificaffie,  et  bo- 
*£  nura,  uti  Man ,  et  hominem  &  nequitiam.”  This  reflexion  is 
certainly  applicable  to  the  Saxon,  but  does  not  avail  either  in  the 
Gothic  or  Engliffi.  Man,  and  its  compounds,  have  no  relation 
to  impiety  in  either  of  thefe  languages,  but  rather  defign  a 
worthy  and  virtuous  difpofition.  With  the  Goths  the  idea  of 
finning,  or  a  violation  of  divine  or  human  laws,  is  expreffed  by 
Frawargan ,  a  word  compounded  of  the  verb  wargan  (the  fame 
as  the  Saxon  we  or  can ,  and  the  Englifh  to  work)  and  the  pre- 
pofitive  particle  jra.  This  particle  affixed  to  verbs,  the  Saxons 
by  a  firt  all  alteration  foftened  into  for ,  and  ufmg  it  in  the  fame 
acceptation,  conveyed  it  down  in  its  pure  date  to  the  Engliffi 
language.  Thus  among  the" Saxons,  Weorthian  fignifies  EJje, 
To  be;  Forweorthian ,  not  to  be,  or  ferire .  Beodan ,  To  order 
any  thing  to  be  done;  Forbeodan ,  To  order  it  not  to  be  done, 
or  forbid.  In  our  own  tongue  we  have  to  fwear ,  and  to  for - 
[wear,  or  fwear  falfely  ;  To  get  any  thing  by  heart,  or  fix  it  in 
the  memory,  and  to  forget ,  to  let  it  go  from  the  remembrance; 
and  many  others  of  the  fame  Gothic  and  Saxon  idiom. 

Upon  the  fame  principle  Gawen  Douglas  tranflates  this  horrid 
line  of  Virgil, 

Thalamos  aufum  inceflare  novercae. 

And  had  forlyne  his  awin  flepmoder  by. 


Where 
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Where  the  word  forlyne  fully  anfwers  the  Idea  of  Virgil’s  in - 
cefare. 

But,  I  doubt,  I  grow  tedious;  fhall  therefore  referve  fome 
other  obfervations  I  have  made  upon  this  fubjed  to  a  future 

opportunity. 


l  am,  Sir, 


Your  very  humble  Servant,,* 


ljleworth 


W.  DRAKE. 


Vo  L.  V, 


Eee 


XLI.  Lit 


1 


I 


^  t  39°  3 


ajferted  to  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy;  and  other 
Matters  relative  to  the  Englifh  Coinage  occafionally 
dif cuffed.  By  the  Rev .  Mr.  Pegge.  In  a  Leter  to 
Dr.  William  Hunter. 

Read  Jane  25,  1778. 

S  I  R, 

FROM  the  mode  of  proceeding  obferved  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  regard  to  their  publications,  it  is  evident, 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  reviewing  any  paper  in  the  Ar- 
chaeologia,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  corre&ing  errors,  or  the 
.further  illuftration  of  the  fubjeft. 

The  right  appropriation  of  that  curious  and  very  elegant 
penny,  which  bears  the  name  and  title  of  Rodbertvs  iv.  and 
concerning  which  fome  doubts  have  arifen  amongft  ^antiquaries 
refpefting  its  true  proprietor,  appears  to  me  of  no  little  confe- 
quence  in  regard  to  our  Englifh  feries,  whether  it  ought  to  be 
placed  immediately  after  the  pennies  of  the  two  Williams,  as 

belonging 
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belonging  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  elded  fon  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  or  degraded  to  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  by  being 
afcribed  to  Robert,  the  warlike  earl  of  Glouceder. 

This  valuable  and  mod  perfect  coin,  of  which  there  is  another  • 
broken  and  much  effaced  fpecimen  in  the  Pembrochian  cabinet, 
was  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Thorefby,  who  fird  engraved 
it  in  hisMufeum.  From  his  draught  it  is  copied  in  the  fird  plate 
of  the  Society’s  tables  of  Englifh  Silver  Coins!*].  Mr. 
Thorefby  defcribes  it  thus:  44  The  prince  on  horfeback,  with  a 
44  large  fword  in  his  hand:  reverfe,  a  dower  de  lis  in  each  quarter 
44  of  a  crofs  fills  the  area;  dowers,  crefcents,  &c.  in  place  alfo  of 
44  the  infcription:”  He  then  adigns  it,  without  fcruple,  to  Duke 
Robert,  in  the  following  words:  44  This  piece  of  Robert,  elded 
44  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  found  anno  1634,  at 
44  Catal  near  Wetherby,  &c.”  But  the  Society,  in  their  plate, 
have  introduced  it-  after  the  coins  of  king  Stephen,  as  if  it  ap¬ 
pertained  to  the  earl  of  Glouceder,  bafe  brother  of  Maud  the 
emprefs,  and  the  chief  fupporter  of  her  party  in  her  long  conted 
with  Stephen.  By  a  note,  however,  in  the  explanation,  it  is 
carried  back  to  the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  this  being  the  lad  and 
fettled  judgement  of  the  author  of  the  explanation  [£j,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  juft  one. 

This  notwithdanding,  our  late  worthy  treafurer  Mr.  Cole- 
brook  (at  the  head  of  whofe  paper  the  piece  is  again  engraved) 
edeems  it  a  coin  of  the  earl  of  Glouceder,  and  endeavours  to 
maintain  and  confirm  his  opinion  [cb  What  I  propofe  doing  is, 
to  examine  with  candour  the  weight  of  thofe  reafons  advanced 
by  Mr.  Colebrook  in  favour  of  his  appropriation,  arid  to  diew 
that  the  piece,  with  greater  probability,  may  be  thought  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  as  Mr.  Thorefby,  Mr.  Leake, 

[<?]  Steph.  Martin  Leake,  efq;  has  alfo  engraved  it. 

[Z>]  Dr.  John  Ward,  or  Dr.  Andrew  Gifford. 

[r]  Archaeologia,  vol.  IV.  p.  132,  feq. 

Lees 
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and  the  annotator  on  the  Society’s  tables  imagined.  And  whereas 
Mr.  Colebrook,  as  appears  to  me,  has  committed  fome  capital 
miftakes  in  regard  to  certain  other  matters  incidental  to  our  num¬ 
mulary  affairs,  I  fhall,  as  I  go  on,  endeavour  to  redfify  thefe. 
Indeed  as  the  fubjedt  is  of  itfelf  of  a  very  confined  nature,  I 
would  willingly  make  this  memoir  as  extenfively  ufeful  as  I  can, 
particularly  in  the  nummulary  walk.  In  this  light,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  it  may  prove  peculiarly  acceptable  to  you,  Sir,  whofe 
cabinet,  fince  the  acquifltion  of  our  common  friend  Mr.  Duane’s 
colledlion,  ranks  the  foremoft  in  this  kingdom,  and  has  now 
pofleflion  of  the  coin  in  queftion,  a  faithful  copy  of  which  drawn 
and  engraved  by  Mr.  Bah  re,  is  prefixed  to  this  memoir;  and  I 
fhall  be  happy  in  not  being  difappointed  in  my  expeditions. 
Pleafe  to  obferve,  Sir,  I  am  here  arguing  from  that  type  of  the 
coin  Mr.  Colebrook  has  given  us;  we  may  fee  a  different  face 
of  tilings  by  and  by. 

Mr.  Colebrook’s  firft  obfervation  is,  <{  Had  it  been  coined  by 
“  Duke  Robert,  it  mull:  have  been  in  the  life  time  of  one  of  his 
tc  brothers,  and,  as  he  thought  them  ufurpers  of  his  right,  he 
“  would  have  aflerted  it,  and  called  himfelf  Rex,  and  not  Dux” 
I  anfwer,  not  if  the  coin  was  ffruck  in  Normandy,  and  belonged 
to  the  duke’s  fpecie  current  there.  But  fuppofing  it  coined  in 
England,  at  fome  time  when  the  duke  was  there,  it  would  have 
been  very  abfurd  for  Pmbert  to  have  Riled  himfelf  Rex  in  the 
face  of  either  of  his  brothers  who  were  kings  de  fatto\  and, 
jealous  of  him  as  they  were,  would  never  have  born  with  an  in- 
fult  of  that  kind.  This  objection  is  therefore  invalid,  and  the 
more  fo  becaufe,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  below,  the  penny  was  pro¬ 
bably  fabricated  in  Normandy,  for  the  ufe  of  Robert’s  fubjedts 
there,  in  which  cafe  it  would  have  been  highly  improper  for 
him  to  have  termed  himfelf  king. 

Mr.  Colebrook,  after  dating  that  Duke  Robert  had  been 
thrice  in  England,  iff,  A.  1077.  2dly,  A.  1101.  and  3dly,  A. 
i-:o6,  when  he  was  brought  thither  a  prifoner,  and  died  in  con¬ 
finement, 
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finement,  obferves,  44  By  the  above  account,  it  feems  evident, 
“  that  Robert  duke  of  Normandy  had  no  opportunity  ofcoin- 
“  ing  any  money  in  England.”  Now  Duke  Robert  was  fix  or 
feven  times  in  England,  and  fome  of  his  voyages  for  two  or 
three  months  together  [V] ;  fo  that  upon  Mr.  Colebrook’s  fup- 
pofition,  that  princes  in  thefe  times  carried  their  minters  along 
with  them  [e],  Duke  Robert  had  certainly  opportunity  of  ftrik- 
ing  money  here.  But  as  I  propofe  to  combat  this  notion  here¬ 
after,  I  fhall  only  reply  here,  that  the  piece  was  probably  coined 
in  Normandy,  and  brought  hither  in  fome  of  his  vifits.  He 
was  twice  concerned  in  military  expeditions  into  Scotland,  and 
it  is  extremely  obvious  to  imagine,  that  the  piece  might  be 
dropt  near  JV ether  by,  either  by  himfelf  or  fome  perfon  of  his  re¬ 
tinue,  in  one  of  his  marches  northward. 

I  SHA.LL  here  give  my  reafons  for  thinking  the  piece  was 
minted  in  Normandy.  Firft,  It  is  totally  different  from  all  our 
Englifh  coins,  from  the  Norman  conquefi:  till  the  death  of  the 

earl  of  Gloucefter,  A.  1147,  not  one  °f  thefe  exhibiting  the 

*"• 

[V]\A.  io77»  his  father  brought  him  hither,  and  fent  him  on  a  military  expe¬ 
dition  into  Scotland.  Sim.  Dunelm.  col.  977.  Hoveden,  p.  458.  M,  Weftm, 
p.  228,  kc. 

A.  109 1.  He  came  hither  in  Auguft  and  Raid  till  near  Chriftmas,  accompanying 
his  brother  Rufus  into  Scotland.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  197,  feq.  Flor.  Vig.  p.  644. 
M.  Paris,  p.  16.  M.  Weftm.  p.  252.  Hoveden,  p.  462.  Hen.  Hunt.  p.  379,  &c, 
A.  not.  He  invaded  his  brother  Henry  with  force,  and  ftaid  in  England  from 
Aug.  1,  to  Michaelmas.  M.  Paris,  p.  58.  Eadtner,  p  49.  Gul.  Malmfbury, 
p.  156.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  209.  W.  Gemet.  p.675.  Ord.  Vitalis,  p.  788,  kc. 

A.  1102,  or  1103.  Malmfbury,  p.  136.  Sim.  Dun.  col.  228.  Rad.  de  Di- 
ceto,  col.  499.  H.  Hunt.  p.  378.  Chron.  Sax.  21 1.  Hoveden,  p.  470.  M. 
Paris,  p.  59,  kc. 

A  1105,  or  1 106.  Sim.  Dun.  col.  229.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  213*  M.  Paris,  p.  61. 
H.  Hunt,  p.  379.  Flor.  Vig.  p.  652.  Chron.  Mailros.  p.  163.  Annal.  Waverl. 

P*  kc. 

A.  1 107.  He  was  brought  hither  a  prifoner.  Sim.  Dun»  col,  230.  Hoveden, 

p.  271,  kc.  ] 

[e]  See  Mr.  Colebrook,  p.  138,  139. 
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prince  on  h-orfcback  as  this  penny  does.  It  the  more  probably 
was  of  Norman  workmanlhip,  becaufe  equeffrian  figures  on  feals, 
witnefs  that  of  Odo  biffiop  of  Baieux  and  earl  of  Kent  and 
thofe  in  Sandford,  in  the  Norman  dynafly  [j?],  appear  to  have 
come  to  us  from  that  country.  It  is  more  particularly  obferva- 
ble,  that  the  feals  of  William  earl  of  Flanders,  fon  of  our  duke, 
a  Norman  unconnected  with  England,  exhibit  him  likewife  on 
horfeback  [/j].  This  feems  entirely  to  have  been  a  foreign  mode 
lince  Alan  Fergent,  Briiannorum  Dux ,  ufed  the  fame  form  on 
his  feal  [*],  However,  it  is  the  Norman  reprefentation  of  our 
kings.  Whereupon  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  though  the 
coins  of  Duke  Robert  might  vary  from  the  ufual  types  of  the 
Englifh  coinage,  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  would  not.  This,  Sir,  is  a  conclufive  argument  in 
refpedl  of  Mr.  Colebrook,  whatever  it  may  be  as  to  others,  fince, 
fpeaking  of  a  penny  of  king  Henry  II,  when  duke,  he  writes, 
“  It  is  moft  likely  that  Henry  brought  a  minter  with  him  who 
“  ftruck  this  coin,  it  being  more  elegant  a?td  in  a  better  tajte  than 
“  any  of  the  preceding  or  fubfequent  reigns  [£].” 

adly,  I  advance,  that  as  the  effigy  is  in  armour  wearing  a 
peaked  helmet  [/],  head-pieces  of  this  form  belong  to  the  time 
of  Duke  Robert  [w],  and  were  much  ufed  in  Normandy,  whence 

[/]  Archaeologia,  vol.  I.  p.  356. 

[o-]  See  alfo  the  feals  of  Henry  II.  in  Sandford. 

[/;]  Sandford,  p.  17. 

[i]  Gale,  Honor  de  Richmond. 

[£]  Mr.  Colebrook,  p.  139. 

[7]  The  annotators  on  the  Society’s  tables  call  it  a  jnnntle ,  but  this  does  notfeem 
to  fuit  with  armour. — It  is  a  helmet  with  a  lambrequin  flowing  from  it.  See  thq 
tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  1  323,  in  Weftminfler  abbey. 

[rn\  Seethe  coins  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor  in  Sir  A.  Fountaine’s  tables;  the. 
Norman  Tides  of  the  broad  feals  of  William  I.  and  II.  Henry  I.  and  William  earl 
of  Flanders,  in  Sandford. 
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I  infer,  that  if  it  be  his  money,  it  was  probably  coined  in  Nor¬ 
mandy. 

3dly,  Mr.  Colebrook  admits  above  [«],  that  the  final  letters 
of  the  legend  iv,  are  intended  to  exprefs  Dux ,  and  indeed  they 
can  mean  nothing  elfe,  comes  or  conful  departing  too  far  from  the 
dud;  of  the  letters.  But  furely,  Sir,  this  term  'neceflarily  fixes 
the  coin  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  thereby  inforces  our 
belief  that  it  was  minted  in  that  country.  Mr.  Colebrook  in¬ 
deed  fays,  “  he  does  not  find  any  Robert  duke  of  Normandyfo],” 
which  is  truly  mofl  amazing,  after  his  calling  Robert,  cldeft  foil 
of  William  I,  Duke  Robert  [^],  and  afterwards  remarking  in 
the  fame  page  from  Selden  that  comes  and  dux  are  the  fame. 
If  he  means  there  were  no  fovereigns  of  Normandy  of  the  name 
of  Robert,  hiftory  will  inform  us  there  were  two  before  our 
duke;  j Rollo  who  had  the  name  given  him  at  his  baptifmf^l, 
and  Robert  father  of  the  Conqueror.  If  he  contends  that  duke 
is  not  the  proper  title  of  thofe  fovereigns,  I  need  only  refer  to 
the  Norman  broad  feals  in  Sandford,  where  Dux  is  the  Rile  of 
all  of  them  except  William  I.  who,  the  infcription  being  me¬ 
trical,  happens  to  be  called  Normannorum  Patronus ,  which  is  to 
be  interpreted,  Normannorum  Dux.  However  I  fhall  add,  that 
our  beft  authors  generally  reprefent  Normandy  as  a  dukedom ; 
hence  Malmfbury  writes,  “  Robertus  alter  filius  Richardi  Se- 
“  cundi  poftquam  feptem  arm  is  gloriofe  Ducatum  Normanniae 
“  tenuit,”  &c.  [r"j  and  Matth.  Paris,  fpeakingof  our  Duke  Robert, 
nephew  of  Qdo  bifhop  of  Baieux,  44  Roberto  nepote  fuo  in  Du - 

[«"l  In  his  firft  obfervation;  again  below,  on  the  mifplacing  of  the  letters. 

[r]  P.  138. 

OJ  p-  1 33* 

[<?]  Pere  Daniel  II.  p.  222.  Hoveden,  p.  610.  Dado  of  St.  Quintin,  p.  84. 
Gul.  Gemet.  p,  231. 

[r]  Gul.  Malmefbury,  p.  95.  / 
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“  catu  Normanmae  confirmato  [/].’*  He  accordingly  ftiles  our 
Robert  Dux ,  p.  18.  23.  29,  &c.  [/]  I11  the  fragment  publifhed 

by  Mr.  Camden,  Robert  grandfather,  and  William  father,  of 
our  duke,  are  exprefsly  Riled  Duces ,  “  Herluinus  quippe  de  Con- 
“  tavilla  Herlettam  Robert:  Duels  concubinam  in  conjugium  ac- 

<fi  ceperat . Gulielmus  autem  Dux  et  poftea  Rex,  &c.  [«]** 

But  I  fhall  trouble  you,  Sir,  no  further  in  fo  plain  a  cafe. 

These  reafons  alone,  few  as  they  are,  may  be  thought  fuf- 
ficient  to  obviate  and  invalidate  all  Mr.  Colebrook’s  objections 
to  the  claim  of  Duke  Robert,  to  afiure  the  coin  to  him  preferably 
to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  even  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
piece  was  ftruck  in  Normandy:  but  it  may  be  proper  neverthe* 
lels  to  call  the  reft  of  his  obfervations  before  us. 

To  juftify  his  attachment  to  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  argument  which  might  be  drawn  from 
the  title  of  Dux  in  the  legend,  Mr.  Colebrook  alledges  from  Mr. 
Selden,  “  that  the  Saxon  earl  was  fometimes  termed  Comes ,  and 
“  fometimes  Dux:"  But  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  was  neither  a 
Danilh,  nor  a  Saxon  earl;  and  Mr.  Selden  fays,  “  Dux  occurs 
“  but  rarely  for  any  of  our  earls  fince  the  Normans.”  And 
whereas  Robert  earl  of  Gloucefter  has  this  title  given  him  by 
Henry  Huntingdon,  Hoveden,  and  GeofFry  of  Monmouth,  he 
comments  upon  it  fo  as  to  invalidate  all  their  ufage  of  the  term 
as  improper,  46  Neither  find  I  the  title  of  Dux  or  Conful  in  any 
11  legal  record  or  injlrument  for  an  Englifh  earle,  fince  the  coming 

fir]  M.  P2ris,  p.  14. 

[/]  He  is  alfoftiled  Dux  in  his  Ton  William’s  epitaph.  Sandford,  p.  17. 

[«]  Camdeni  Anglica,  Norman.  &c.  p.  33.  See  alfothe  Norman  writers,  Gul, 
Gemeticenfis,  Gal.  Pi&avienfis,  k,  Ordericus  V italis ;  alfo  Henry  I.  himfelf  in 
Eadmerus,  p.  90.  Dux  was  a  term  fo  common  in  Normandy,  that  Richard,  next 
brother  to  our  Robert,  was  called  at  the  time  Beorn  Dux ,  duke  of  Bernay.  Sand- 
ford,  p.  8. 
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“  of  the  Normans:  but  always  Comes ,  in  thofe  kind  of  tejiimonies, 
“  interprets  it[w].”  Indeed  it  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  lax  ex- 
preflion  in  thofe  authors,  not  ufed  in  the  dridtnefs  of  propriety, 
but  given  to  the  earl  cf  Gloucester  in  his  capacity  of  a  great 
commander,  as  undoubtedly  he  was.  Infomuch  that  Mr.  Selden 
you  lee,  Sir,  is  at  lad  entirely  with  us. 

It  is  obferved  next,  and  a  mod  unfortunate  obfervation  it  is, 
“  As  to  the  letters  being  mifplaced  on  this  and  many  other 
“  coins,  there  was  nothing-more  common  than  for  the  minters 

“  of  that  time  to  midake  one  letter  for  another . In  this 

“  of  Rodbertus,  had  the  d  been  put  in  its  proper  place,  and  the 
“  t  left  out,  it  would  have  been  Roberdus  Dux.”  This,  Sir, 
■does  not  in  the  lead  affedt  the  appropriation  of  the  coin,  fince 
although  there  diould  be  a  midake  in  the  orthography  of  the 
name  through  the  illiteracy  or  ignorance  of  the  moneyer,  yet 
the  piece  may  as  well  be  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Normandy 
as  of  the  earl  of  Glouceder,  both  being  named  Robert  [*].  Again, 
though  we  fhould  allow  the  minters  to  have  been  great  blun¬ 
derers,  as  in  truth  they  were,  and  as  is  plain  from  the  coin  in 
quedion,  where  iv  is  cut  or  dampt  for  dv,  yet  I  fliall  take  upon 
me  to  fay,  there  is  no  orthographical  error  in  this  latinized  name 
Rodbertus ;  on  the  contrary,  that  Mr.  Colebrook  is  here  doubly 
midaken;  fird,  in  fuppofing  d  to  be  out  of  its  place,  as  if  the 
name  was  •  not  often  written  anciently  Rodbert ,  or,  what  is  the 
fame,  Rotbert ;  and  then  in  fubdituting  d  in  the  lad  ly liable,  fo 
as  to  make  it  Roberdus  indead  of  Robertus.  This  name  is  ori- 

[w]  Selden,  Tit.  of  Hon.  p.  635,  feq.  edit.  1631.  The  great  earl  of  Chefter, 
contemporary  with  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  only  ftyled  himlelf  Comes  on  his  feal. 
Archaeologia,  IV.  p.  120. 

[x]  It  is  material  alfo,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Colebrook,  that  Robert  of  Gloucefter, 
his  principal  evidence  in  the  cafe,  calls  the  duke  of  Normandy  Roberd  as  well  as 
the  earl  of  Gloucefter. 
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ginally  of  Norman  or  French  extraction  [y],  and  firft  came  to 
England  in  the  pcrfon  of  Robert  bifhop  of  London,  and  after¬ 
wards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confeflor.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Colebrook’s  firft  miftake,  the  name 
is  perpetually  written  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Rodhert ,  Rotberd , 
Rot  beard,  Rodbriht ,  and  Rodbyrd ;  and  the  name  of  our  duke  is 
there  confequently  always  given  Rodbeard  or  Rotbert ,  &c.  as 
agreeable  to  the  etymology  of  it  to  be  mentioned  below.  I  af- 
fert  then,  that  it  was  thus  commonly  written  by  a  numerous 
band  of  our  older  authors,  as  may  be  feet)  in  the  margin  [z];  but 
in  procefs  of  time,  and  the  volubility  of  pronunciation,  was  af¬ 
terwards  fmoothed  into  Robert ,  the  modem  orthography,  juft  as 
Roger  has  been  mollified  from  Rodgerus  or  Rotgerus  [a].  I  a£- 
lume  then,  that  d  in  our  coin  is  not  out  of  its  place,  though  Mr. 
Colebrook  infifts  upon  it  again  in  his  two  next  paragraphs,  as 
alfo  p.  138,  and  that  whenever  it,  or  t,  is  omitted  in  that  place, 
it  is  owing  to  men’s  having  corrupted  the  name  in  converfation, 
and  atlaft  in  writing,  as  has  frequently  happened  both  to  words 
and  names  in  our  own  and  other  languages. 

2dly,  He  fubftitutes  d  for  t  in  the  laft  fyllable.  Now,  I 
agree,  that  we  meet  with  d  in  fome  of  the  forms  adduced  above 

[y]  Joh.  Caius,  p.  239.  It  occurs  as  early  In  France  as  A.  D.  861.  P.  Da¬ 
niel  II.  p.  72,  and,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  Rollo  had  the  name  given  him  at 
his  baptifm. 

[%}  Sir  A.  Fountaine,  Tab.  II.  N°  9.  Dugd.  Mon.  III.  p.  233.  260.  Whar¬ 
ton,  Angl.  Sacr.  I.  p.  336.  Idem  de  Epif.  Lond.  p.  37.  Textus  Roff.  p.  141,  & 
209-20,  of  my  tranfeript.  Sim.  Dun.  col.  21 1.  et,  ut  puto,  Temper.  Joh.  Sa- 
rifber.  p.  747.  Camden,  col.  18 1.  Silas  Taylor,  p.  185.  200.  Montfaucon, 
Mon.  Franc,  p.  17,  and  plate  XXXIV.  Malmefbury,  p.  95  in  marg.  et  p.  105, 
ubi  Rothbertus  in  Textu,  and  Rodbertus  in  marg.  Wilkins,  Concil.  I.  p.  318. 
321.  322.  Gul.  Gemet.  paffim.Gui.  Pi<5hv.  p.  107  feq.  Ordericus  Vitalis  paflim. 
Anonym,  apud  Du  Chefne,  p.  213.  Chron.  Mailros,  p.  146.  161.  et  alibi. 
Gale,  Hon.  de  Richmond,  App.  p.  6,  7.  Liber  Niger,  p.  406.  413,  &c. 

[a J  Camden’s  Remains,  p.  86. 
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irom  the  Saxon  chronicle,  on  a  coin  of  king  John,  minted  at 
Dublin  [3],  in  the  hiftorical  verfifier  Robert  of  Gloucefter  [c],  and 
fome  others  [Jl;  but  I  dare  to  affirm,  that  our  old  monkifh 
writers  in  general,  both  Englifh  and  Norman,  all  give  it  with 
t;  even  Roger  Hoveden[>],  whom  Mr.  Colebrook  erroneoufly 
vouches  on  his  fide  of  the  queftion;  fo  alfo  the  Records,  Domef. 
day  Book,  Liber  Niger,  and  Textus  Roffenfis.  Rupert  is  the 
fame  name  as  Robert  [/],  and  is  always  written  withT;  and 
indeed  etymology  correlponds  with  this  mode  of  orthography 
only,  as  likewife  it  does  with  Rod  in  the  fir  ft  fyllable.  Hear 
Mr.  Camden,  “  Robert,  Germ  .famous  in  counfell ,  for  it  is  written 
mojl  anciently  [pleafe  to  obferve  this]  Rodbert,  Rad,  Red,  Rod, 
do  fignifie  counfell  [g]:”  and  fo  bifhop  Gibfon,  “  fyllabae  beojahr, 
bpihr,  bejihr,  byphr,  five  initiales  five  terminales.  .  .  .  dedu- 
cuntur  a  Sax.  beopr,  Goth.  BXikv,  Ill.  biartur,  clarus,  lucidus , 
Jylendidus,  manifejlus  [h]d  So  that  it  feems  Robertas  is  only  an 
eafier  modernization  of  the  name,  and  Roberdus  a  meer  vulga¬ 
rity.  And,  as  little  or  no  regard  can  be  paid  to  the  few  ex- 

[Z>]  Thorefby’s  Mu  feu  m,  or  Nicholfon,  Hift.  Library. 

[rj  He,  however,  in  one  place  has  Robert. 

[cl]  Dugd.  in  Mon.  III.  p.  260,  Rotberdus.  Robert  of  Brunne,  Hearne,  Pref. 
to  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  p.  lx.  Percy,  Reliques  of  Anc.  Poet.  III.  p.  24. 

[e~\  He  calls  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  Robert  14  times  at  leaft,  and  never  Roberd. 

[/]  Br.  Twyne  often  calls  prince  Rupert,  Robert ;  and  fee  Trithemius,  p.  99. 
Heylin,  Hift.  of  St.  George,  p.  251.  John  Caius  calls  Robert  Gaguin,  Rupert , 
p.  139.  and  bifhop  GrofTetefte  is  fometimes  named  Rupert  and  Rubert.  Herb 
Robert  is  Geranium  Rupert  in  Littleton’s  Did.  v.  Sorberiana,  p.  86. 

("g]  Camden,  Remains,  p.  86.  and  fee  p.  39.  63. 

\f]  Gibfon  ad  Chron.  Sax.  in  Norn.  Virorum.  In  the  old  library  at  Peter¬ 
borough,  there  were  “  Verfus  de  defcriptione  nominum  diverforum,  ut  Robert,  et 
‘•£  Richardi,  et  aliorum,”  Gunton,  p.  216.  perhaps  the  Diftich  in  Wharton,  Angl. 
Sacr.  II.  p.  326,  may  be  thence  taken 

Robore  vir  fords,  fidei  radicibus  haerens. 

Sic  bene  Robertus  nomine  reque  valet, 
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ceptions,  the  vulgarifms,  above-mentioned,  one  cannot  but, 
wonder  that  Mr.  Colebrook  fhould  be  fo  far  mifled  by  that  futile 
late  writer,  Robert  cf  Gloucefter,  as  to  fay,  in  oppofition  to  all 
this  weight  of  evidence,  which  in  a  manner  muft  Rare  him  in 
the  face,  “  The  ufual  way  of  fp  el  ling  at  that  time  [temp.  Steph.] 
61  was  Roherdus  and  not  Robertus ,  for  fo  Hoveden  and  Robert  of 
“  Gloucefter  fpell  it.”  I  fay  mifled  by  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  for 
Hoveden’s  authority,  as  was  noted  above,  militates  uniformly 
again  ft  him. 

An  argument  is  brought  from  the  Jlile  or  manner  of  the  coin 
againft  Duke  Robert’s  claim;  for  we  are  told  that  this  ftyle  was 
not  in  ufe  at  the  time  he  lived,  but  much  later  [/J 5  by  which  if 
he  means  the  o'overfe,  the  remark  is  juft,  as  to  our  Englifti 
fpecie,  and  fo  the  earl  of  Gloucefter’s  right  will  be  clearly  ex- 
eluded;  but  then  it  operates  not  againft  the  duke,  becaufe  the 
type  of  a  prince  on  horfeback  might  be,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  duke’s  ufual  reprefentation  on  the  coins  of 
Normandy.  But  the  reverfe  was  probably  intended:  for  he  ob- 
ferves,  “  The  reverfe  of  this  coin,  and  that  of  Euftace  .  .  .  are 
“  alike  [£].”  This,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  the  beft  and  moft 
plauflble  obfervation  Mr.  Colebrook  has  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  earl.  I  alledge,  however,  in  anfwer,  that  the  device  in  the 
area  of  the  reverfe,  was  not  peculiar  to  Euftace,  as  feems  to  be 
inflnuated,  for  it  refembles  more  that  on  the  3d  of  William  in 
the  Society’s  plate,  a  coin  contemporary  with  our  duke.  But 
ftill  it  may  be  afked,  do  not  the  flowers,  crefcents,  &c.  on  the 
circle  of  this  reverfe,  very  much  referable  thofe  ornaments  on 
the  2d  coin  of  prince  Euftace?  This  coin  not  being  accurately 
given  in  the  Society’s  plate,  I  have  thought  proper  to  exhibit  a 
better  type  of.  it  from  your  original. 

[/]  Mr.  Colebrook,  p.  135. 

[£]  Idem.  p.  138.  140. 
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I  am  fenfible,  Sir,  that  the  explainer  of  the  table  fpeaks  of 
various  devices  in  the  circle  of  the  prince’s  coin,  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  caivs  on  bologne.  This  penny  ofEuftacehas 
certainly  much  of  the  air  and  mode  of  a  foreign  production,  as 
we  have  nothing  like  it  in  the  Englifh  feries;  it  is  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  other  penny  coined  in  England,  and  may  be 
either  his  as  earl  of  Bologne,  or  his  grandfather’s,  Euftace  earl 
of  Bologne.  But,  to  diffemble  nothing;  there  is  a  coin  of  Ste¬ 
phen,  and  another  of  Stephen  and  Henry  [/],  with  reveries  much 
like  this  under  confideration,  and  fome  notice  ought  to  be 
taken  of  them,  though  Mr.  Colebrook  has  palled  them  by. 
Thefe  perhaps  may  be  the  work  of  fome  Norman,  or  other  exotic 
mailers,  who  either  durft  not  put  their  names  on  the  reverfes, 
for  fear  of  the  penalty  as  not  being  authorifed ;  or  choie  to 
imitate  the  manner  of  their  own  country  in  this  refpecl. 

When  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester  was  at  the  head  of  Maud’s 
party  in  king  Stephen’s  time,  Mr.  Colebrook  obferves,  “  The 

[/j  See  the  laft  coin  of  Stephen  in  the  Society’s  plate,  and  that  of  Stephen  and 

Henry. 
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“  love  reign  power  at  this  time  lay  as  it  were  dormant,  Stephen 
“  being  in  prifon;  and -Maud  not  crowned,  could  not  properly 
<4  exercife  that  act  of  fovereignty,  coinage,  ....  And  I  never 
“  heard  or  read  of  any  money  coined  by  MauJ.”  This,  Sir, 
does  not  fo  much  concern  the  appropriation  of  our  coin,  as  the 
general  hate  of  the  coinage  at  that  time;  indeed  we  have  gone 
over  the  whole  ground  of  Mr.  Colebrook’s  obfervations  reflect¬ 
ing  the  penny  in  queftion,  but  I  find  him  fo  vifionary  and  ex- 
centric  in  feveral  other  refpeels,  as  to  hold  it  materially  neceffary 
to  accompany  him  throughout  the  reft  of  his  memoir.  But 
before  we  proceed  upon  that  bufinefs,  give  me  leave,  Sir,  to  re- 
prefent,  that  the  legend  rodbertesestv  on  the  obverfe  of 
your  coin  as  engraved  at  the  head  of  this  memoir,  varies  con- 
fiderably  from  Mr.  Colebrook’s  type.  I  confefs  myfelf  abfolutely 
unable  to  decypher  the  letters  esestv  which  follow  the  prince’s 
name,  and  therefore  can  only  fay,  that  till  they  are  fatisfaclorily 
interpreted,  they  determine  nothing  in  regard  to  the  controverly 
between  Mr.  Colebrook  and  me. 

To  return  then  to  the  pa  11  age  above  quoted,  it  is  extremely 
weak  and  inadvertent  to  talk  of  fuch  fcruples,  as  not  being 
crowned ,  in  tbofe  irregular  and  diftr acted  times,  when  it  is  con- 
felfed,  that  the  prelates  and  nobles  almojl  all  made  money  [w]. 
Why,  in  fuch  circu  alliances,  mult  Maud,  the  emprefs,  be  ex¬ 
cluded?  Fitnels  and  propriety  here  feem  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
quell  ion.  But  he  never  heard  or  read  of  any  money  coined  by 
Aland.  I  grant  we  have  none  of  her  fpecie  at  prefent,  but  time 
may  hereafter  bring  fome  to  light,  as  has  happened  in  many 
like  cafes,  which  I  need  not  mention  to  you,  Sir.  The  emprefs, 
however,  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  had  fhe  an  inclination  to  coin, 
would  not  have  defiled  out  of  delicacy  or  tendernefs ;  that  was 

f m ]  Mr.  Colebrook  acknowledges  this.  The  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  fays 
“  he,  took  upon  them  to  coin  their  own  money  according  to  Hoveden,”  p.  137. 
See  him  again,  p.  139. 
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net  her  temper.  Certainly,  as  her  fon,  who  only  claimed  under 
her,  coined  money  before  he  was  crowned  [#],  the  emprefs  her- 
felf  had  no  reafon  to  be  fo  nice  and  fhy  about  it.  Mr.  Cole- 
brook,  I  obferve,  talks  elfe where  of  Henry  II,  forbearing  to  put 
the  crown  on  his  money,  for  want  of  the  regal  undion  and 
coronation [0] ;  but  how  frivolous  is  this,  when,  in  the  legend 
of  that  penny,  he  actually  ftiles  himfelf  Henricus  Rex ;  and 
our  kings  often  wore  other  ornaments  on  their  heads  befides 
crowns,  as  helmets,  &c.?  One  need  only  to  fuppofe  that  the  king- 
intended  to  reprefent  himfelf  as  a  young  man,  as  in  fad  he  was. 
This  piece  then,  in  my  opinion,  was  not  made  A.  1152  on  Hen¬ 
ry’s  fir  ft  landing  here,  nor  after  the  treaty  with  Stephen  A.  1 1 53, 
for  he  would  not  have  called  himfelf  king  at  either  of  thofe 
times,  but  fome  years  after,  when  he  was  really  king,  and  di- 
reded  a  new  coinage.  The  whole  of  the  bufinefs  is,  our  princes 
in  thefe  times  were  generally  fo  foon  crowned  after  their  ac- 
ceftion,  that  no  money  could  be  ft  ruck  before  the  ceremony  of 
the  coronation  had  pafled;  but  otherwife,  the  coronation  did  not 
conftitute  the  king,  as  Mr.  Colebrook  feems  to  fuggeft,  nor 
enable  the  fovereign  one  jot  the  more  to  coin  money.  In  one 
word,  the  crown  was  not  eflential  even  to  the  regal  coins. 

Mr.  Colebrook  writes,  “  There  were  at  this  time  [temp, 
<c  Steph.]  two  armies  in  the  kingdom,  one  headed  by  Robert 
“  earl  of  Gloucefter,  the  other  by  Euftace,  both  of  which. 
“  muft  be  paid;  and  the  currency  of  money  at  that  time. 
“  was  fo  fmall,  that  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  took  upon 
“  them  to  coin  their  own  money,  according  to  Hoveden. 
“  This  will  rationally  account  for  this  coin  having  been  ftruck 
“  by  Roberd  earl  of  Gloucefter.”  This  paflage  ought  to  be 

[«]  Mr.  Colebrook,  p.  139. 

[0]  Idem,  p.  139. 
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received  with  great  caution.  He  cbferves,  firft,  there  were  two 
armies  to  be  paid.  2dly,  He  intimates  the  fmalluefs  of  the 
currency,  meaning,  I  prefume,  of  the  king’s  own  legitimate 
money,  ^dly,  That  this  was  the  caufe  why  the  prelates  and 
nobles  took  upon  them  to  coin  their  own  money.  And  laftly, 
that  this  accounts  for  earl  Robert’s  having  (truck  this  contro¬ 
verted  penny.  But  as  none  of  thefe  particulars  are  free  from  juft 
exception,  I  fli all  briefly  examine  them  in  their  order. 

First,  Mr.  Colebrook  appears  to  have  a  wrong  notion  of  the 
nature  of  our  armies  at  this  time.  For  though  there  were  often 
fome  mercenaries  in  them,  and  Stephen  in  particular  had  a  con¬ 
fide  r  able  number  of  foreigners,  chiefly  Flemings  [p\0  yet  the 
great  men  in  the  feudal  fyftem,  who  ferved  on  either  party, 
brought  their  refpeclive  vaffals  with  them  into  the  field,  at  leaft 
for  a  certain  time  and  under  certain  reftribtions,  and  thefe 
compofed,  in  conjun&ion  with  the  king’s  own  dependants,  the 
main  body  of  the  army  in  all  civil  commotions.  Maud  feems  to 
have  had  very  few  ftipendiaries  in  her  party  [r].  That  great 
concourfe  of  London  citizens  muftered  by  king  Stephen  [j],  all 
went  to  the  war,  I  apprehend  again,  without  pay.  The  militia 
were  at  other  times  maintained  by  the  country  [f] ;  one  has 
reafon  to  believe  that  in  the  battle  of  the  Jiandard ,  Stephen  did 

[p ]  Rapin,  p.  201.  203.  205.  Decern  Script  col.  1377.  but  they  were  ill  paid. 
Rapin,  p.  205,  fays,  Stephen’s  army  entirely  confifted  of  foreign  foldiers,  but 
there  were  many  great  lords  with  him  at  Lincoln. 

[q]  Dr.  Brady,  Hift.  of  Engl,  p,  68,  feq. 

[r]  Rapin,  p.  205. 

[>]  Fitz-Stephen,  p.  28.  As  the  numbers  there  are  not  only  immenfe,  but  in- 
confiftent  with  Peter  de  Blois’  account,  lord  Lyttelton  fuggefts  in  his  corrections, 
that  there  may  be  an  error  in  Peter  of  quadraginta  for  quadringenta.  The  num¬ 
bers  were  almoft  incredible,  but  many  appeared  that  were  not  citizens.  Rapin,  p. 
.206,  and  this  in  my  opinion  accounts  for  them. 

[r]  Rapin,  p.  186  in  not. 
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not  pay  a  {ingle  man  [«].  It  is  plain  then,  that  under  this  con- 
flitution,  no  vaft  fums  would  be  required,  not  near  fo  much 
money  however  as  Mr.  Colebrook  might  think,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  even  of  two  armies ,  which  at  this  time,  as  was  not  un¬ 
common  in  domeflic  broils,  fublifled  for  the  moil  part  in  ravag¬ 
ing  the  eftates  and  countries  of  their  opponents  [w].  And  there¬ 
fore  the  king  may  ealily  be  fuppofed  to  have  fpecie  fufficient  for 
all  his  neceffary  difburfements,  as  the  emprefs  had  for  hers. 

2dly,  I  know  not  why  he  fuggefts  the  king’s  currency  to 
have  been  fmall,  as  “  in  king  Stephen’s  time,  according  to  the 
“  learned  author  of  the  annotations  on  Rapin,  there  feems  to 
“  have  been  a  great  deal  of  money  coined;”  ’tis  true  not  much 
of  Stephen’s  money  has  come  down  to  us,  and  what  we  have  is 
but  mean  in  its  kind,  but  {till  the  hiftorians  do  not  particularly 
defcant  on  his  poverty,  or  the  want  of  his  fpecie,  except  at  one 
particular  conjuncture  [v] ;  and  therefore  the  fcanty  appearance 
of  it  at  this  day  may  be  refolved  into  other  very  different  caufes, 
•oh.  the  badnefs  and  clumfinefs  of  it  [y\  and  the  various  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  coin  in  the  next  reign,  which  together  might  oc- 
cafion  a  confiderable  part  of  Stephen’s  money  to  be  recoined. 

^dlv,  It  may  be  doubted  alfo,  whether  the  fcarcity  of  Stephen  s 
legal  fpecie  was  the  caufe  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  afluming  to 
themfelves  the  privilege  of  coining.  This  might  be  rather 
owing  to  the  diftraCtions  and  licentioufnefs  of  the  times,  wnen, 
as  profit  and  advantage  were  to  be  gained  by  ereCling  mints, 
and  the  king  was  fo  embarraffed  as  not  to  be  able  to  controul 

[w]  Rapin,  p.  203. 

[w]  Idem.  p.  208. 

[a-]  Idem.  p.  208. 

fy]  Stephen  at  one  time  is  faid  to  have  made  his  own  money  lighter.  Malmlbury, 
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fuch  incroachments  and  ufurpations,  or  perhaps  was  glad  to  over¬ 
look  them  in  order  to  make  the  delinquents  his  friends  [%],  thefe 
invaders  of  the  prerogative,  meaning  thofe  who  were  really  in¬ 
vaders,  and  had  not  a  proper  authority  by  grant,  as  I  prefume 
fome  might  have  [#],  took  advantage  of  the  lituation  of  affairs, 

and  ventured  to  coin  money  [3]. 

The  laft  fuggeflion,  that  this  accounts  for  earl  Robert’s  having 
ftruck  the  penny  in  queftion,  would  indeed  be  much  to  Mr. 
Colebrook’s  purpofe,  if  one  had  any  ground  for  thinking,  that 
he,  amongft  the  other  ufurpers,  fet  up  a  mint.  But  this,  I 
doubt,  is  equally  precarious  with  the  former  particulars.  Firft, 
The  exercifmg  and  working  of  mints,  without  licence,  was  an 
ufurpation,  as  all  mud:  acknowledge,  and  earl  Robert  would  be 
little  difpofed  to  countenance  it  by  his  own  pra&ice,  as  in  the 
event  it  would  prove  prejudicial  to  the  prerogative  of  his  filler. 
2dly,  He  had  no  occalion  to  begin  and  eftablilh  a  mint  himfelf, 
as  he  adlcd  under  his  lifter  Maud,  whofe  buftnefs  it  was  to  fup- 
ply  him  with  whatever  fums  were  wanting  for  her  fervice. 
qdly,  One  cannot  eaftly  imagine  where  he  could  have  a  mint  in 
England,  as  all  his  eftates  there  were  confifcated,  except  two 
caftles  [c\  Therefore,  though  one  cannot  pretend  abfolutely  to 
deny  that  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  coined  money  in  this  turbulent 
reign,  when  fo  many  others,  and  even  his  inferiors,  did,  yet  one 
would  with  to  fee  fome  evidence  of  it,  fome  better  proof  than 
this  very  dubious  and  controverted  penny. 

Mr.  Colebrook  thinks,  44  It  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe, 
4i  that  the  minters  made  a  part  of  the  king’s  equipage  when  he 

[z]  Rapin,  p.  205. 

[«]  Aflemblage  of  coins  of  the  archb'fhops  of  Canterb.  p.  8^.  Quo  warranto 
3  Etlw.  Ili.  The  grant  to  Rob.  de  Cayfneto  Is  extant  in  the  Archives  at  Lincoln. 

Rapin,  p.  205. 

[r]  Ibid.  p.  203. 
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“  travelled,  for  there  was  not  money  enough  in  the  kingdom 
44  to  make  fo  many  mints  necefiary  as  we  find  in  our  early 
44  coins.”  He  advances  again,  p.  140,  44  There  certainly  being 
44  no  fixed  place  for  a  mint  at  that  time,”  26  Henry  II.  And 
once  more,  below  in  that  page,  that,  during  the  troublefome 
times  of  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  Henry  VI,  and  Edward  IV, 
44  there  could  be  no  fixed  place  of  mintage,  but  they  carried  their 
44  puncheons  from  one  place  to  another.”  This,  Sir,  reaches 
out  to  us  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  moft  falfe  idea  of  the  matter, 
and  indeed  is  pregnant  with  miftakesj  it  is  not  only  gratis  Jitinm, 
but  abfolutely  repugnant  to  the  fhort  memorials  we  have  of  our 
more  ancient  mints,  and  even  to  the  prefent  appearances  on  the 
coins  themfelves. 

Kin's  Athelftan,  in  his  regulation  A.  92S,  appoints  the  cities 
and  towns  where  mints  ffiould  be  ettablifhed,  determines  the 
number  of  offices  to  be  opened  at  each  place,  and  prohibits  the 
coining  money  buran  pojrce,  that  is,  extra  port am^  or  extra  oppi- 
dum\d\ .  However,  there  were  many  other  mints  then,  or  foon 
after  eredled,  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  regulation  [<?].  It 
appears  from  Domefday  Book,  that  dyes  were  lent  from  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  ufe  of  the  inferior  offices  at  a  diftance,  and  a  duty 
paid  for  them  [  /'].  Mr.  Camden  informs  us,  that  king  Hen¬ 
ry  II,  granted  liberty  of  coining  in  certain  cities  and  abbeys  [g]. 
Robert  of  Brunne  makes  the  name  of  the  place  effiential  to  the 
king’s  legal  fpecie  in  Edward  the  Firfb’s  time. 

The  Kynge’s  fide  falle  be  the  Hede  and  his  name  writen. 

The  Croyce  fide  what  Cite  it  was  coyned  and  fmyten  [h]< 

[4]  Afiemblage  of  Coins  of  Archbifhops  of  Cant.  p.  51,  feq. 

[<?]  Ibidem,  p,  56. 

[/]  Ibidem,  p.  88. 

[g]  Ibidem,  p.  91.  or  Mr.  Leake,  p.  53. 

[/?]  Hearne’s  Pref.  to  Robert  of  Gloucefter,  p,  lxiii.  or  Stowe,  Chron.  p.  20  r. 
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Mr.  Colebrook,  by  the  way,  aflerts  in  direft  oppofition  to  this 
defcription  of  our  old  obverfes,  that  the  minters  “  filled  up  the 
“  vacancy  in  the  circle  round  the  head  with  devices  of  their 
“  own,  their  bufinefs  being  to  put  a  circle  of  fome  fort  round  the 
ic  head  [/].’*  This,  Sir,  is  not  only  obtruded  upon  us  without 
any  voucher,  but  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  our  fpecimens 
in  the  Society’s  firfl  and  fecond  table:  but  to  return,  I  (hall  not 
be  fo  refractory  as  to  deny,  that  fovereigns,  when  on  diftant  ex¬ 
peditions,  might  have  a  minter  in  their  retinue,  or  more  than 
one;  or,  that  in  extreme  exigence,  as  in  the  cafe  of  king 
Charles  I,  in  his  diftreffes,  fuch  a  thing  might  be;  but  then  this 
is  not  inconfiftent  with  our  mints  being  fettled,  in  a  common 
way,  in  cities  and  towns;  wherefore  to  contend  generally,  as 
Mr.  Colebrook  does,  that  the  minters  always  attended  the  kings 
when  they  travelled  only  from  place  to  place,  and  that  there 
were  no  permanent  offices  in  cities  and  towns,  when  we  know 
they  had  both  exchanges  and  courts  there  belonging  to  them[£], 
is  mod:  outragious,  and  contrary  to  all  our  received  notions  con¬ 
cerning  the  hate  and  condition  of  our  more  early  coinage.  Can 
any  one  ferioufly  imagine,  that  our  kings  were  prefent  at  all 
thofe  places  where  their  money  was  coined?  This  could  not  be 
pcffible,  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  fo  peaceable  in  regard  to 
his  civil  adminidration ;  and  we  have  lefs  ground  for  fuppofmg 
it  during  the  contefts  between  Richard  II,  and  Henry  T/,  or 
thofe  between  Henry  VI,  and  Edward  IV,  for  the  mints  being 
numerous,  and  carried  on  in  various  places,  fome  of  the  places 
would  naturally  be  on  one  fide,  and  fome  on  the  other  /],  by 
which  means  ail  the  parties  might  enjoy  a  competent  f'upply  of 
currency. 

[/]  Mr  Colebrook,  p.  133. 

[f  Somner,  Antiq.  of  Cant.  p.  64. 

[/]  This  we  are  told  was  the  cafe  in  king  Stephen’s  time.  Rapin,  p.  205. 
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To  go  next  on  the  coins:  The  names  of  a  great  number  of 
places  appear  on  them,  from  the  reign  of  Athelftan,  to  go  no 
higher,  to  that  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  both  inclufivej  but  to 
cut  the  matter  fhort,  I  fhali  only  obferve,  that,  from  my  re- 
fpe&able  friend  Mr.  Gough’s  copious  catalogue  of  the  coins  of 
Canute,  it  appears,  this  prince  had  money  coined  at  no  lefs  than 
twenty  different  cities  and  towns,  and  had  many  maflers  at  feveral 
of  them.  The  cafe  was  much  the  fame  after  the  Norman  Con- 
queff,  a  conliderable  lift  of  places  appearing  on  the  Specie  of  the 
two  Williams  [«],  and  on  that  of  Henry  111;  and  we  have  no 
reafon  to  think  matters  were  at  all  altered,  as  to  this  point,  in 
he  inter m  ediate  reigns,  as  the  bufinefs  of  the  Miles  Argentarius , 
temp.  Henry  II,  was  64  examinare  pecunias  regi  folutas,  prop- 
««  terea  quod  in  multis  locis  et  diverfe  admodum  cudebantur  [«].” 
But  Mr.  Colebrook  himfelf  acknowledges  the  abundance  of 
mints  exifting  in  thefe  times;  for  he  remarks,  <c  There  was  not 
“  money  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  make  fo  many  mints  ne- 
“  ceffary  as  we  find  in  our  early  coins no  more  therefore  need 
be  faid  as  to  this  point.  But  then  as  to  his  pofition,  that  there 
was  not  money  in  the  kingdom  to  make  fo  many  mints  neceffary ,  it 
is  certainly  very  unwary,  not  to  fay  too  bold,  fince  the  mints 
which  appear  on  the  coins,  numerous  as  they  were,  were  all 
wrought,  as  is  evident  from  ocular  demonftration,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  confident  affertion.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
quantity  of  ipecie  there  might  be  in  the  kingdom  in  thofe  times, 
perhaps,  at  a  random  guels,  200,000  f.  or  upwards  [0]:  more¬ 
over, 

[m]  At  a  random  guefs  more  than  30. 

[«]  Nicholfon,  Hift.  Libr.  p.  253. 

[0]  Richard  i,  in  whofe  rime- money  did  not  probably  abound  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  rei^'.s,  covenanted  r.o  pay  itj  oco  marks  for  h  ;s  ranfom,  which  can  fc.-.rcely 
be  thought  one  half  of  the  mining  cafh  of  the  nation  ;  and  300,000  marks  is  equal 

to  200,000^.  The  Conqueror  left  6o,ooo£,  in  money,  befides  plate  and  jewels 

of 
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over,  it  ffiould  be  confidered  in  the  cafe,  that  as  no  larger  pieces 
than  pennies  were  iffued  from  the  mints,  and  the  rude  workmen 
of  thofe  ages,  as  we  muft  fuppofe,  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
difpatch;  the  fum  of  200,000 £.  would  neceffarily  employ  a 
large  number  of  hands  to  coin  it,  and  afterwards  to  keep  up  a 
proper  fupply.  The  concluftou  is,  that  there  was  at  this  time 
a  great  deal  of  coined  money  in  the  nation,  more  probably  than 
Mr.  Colebrook  was  aware  of,  and  what  would  require  all  the 
offices  to  be  kept  at  work. 

Mr.  Colebrook  informs  us,  he  had  u  feen  a  coin  ofEdward  IV7, 
“  with  a  b  on  the  breaft  for  Briftol,  and  the  reverfe  hath  been 
“  civitas  London  [/>]>”  and  this  he  thinks  an  argument,  that, 
in  the  difputes  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
“  there  could  be  no  fixed  place  for  mintage,  but  they  carried 
“  their  puncheons  or  hammers  from  one  place  to  another.”  I 
do  not  in  the  leaft  impeach  Mr.  Coleb rook’s  teftimony  [^j;  at 
the  fame  time  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  number  of  our  mints 
were  at  this  period  greatly  diminifhed.  But  what  does  this  lin¬ 
gular  phaenomenon  amount  to?  It  feems  only  to  prove,  that, 
in  fome  urgent  neceflity,  a  mint-mafter  of  London,  borrowed 
and  applied  an  obverfe  of  Briftol,  or,  vice  verfa ,  that  a  mafter  of 


of  much  greater  value,  in  liistreafury.  Rufus  did  not  want  money  for  all  neceflary 
and  even  great  purpofes.  A.  1105,  Henry  I,  carried  plenty  of  gold  and  filver 
with  him  to  Normandy.  Sim.  Dun.  col.  229.  Bronipton,  col.  998.  Stephen 
laid  hold  of  Henry  the  Firft’s  treafure,  (Diceto,  col.  505,)  100,000  marks  or 
pounds,  befidcs  plate  and  jewels ;  (Rapin,  p,  2011)  and  Henry  II.  gave  at  once,  for 
the  relief  of  Jerufalem,  42,000  marks  of  filver,  and  500  of  gold.  Walfingham, 
p.  451.  So  that  thefefive  fovereigns,  though  often  diftrefled,  and  often  oppielTors 
of  their  fubje&s,  had  a  great  deal  of  money  palling  through  their  hands.  - 
[p]  Mr.  Colebrook,  p.  140. 

[?]  I  fhall  rather  confirm  it  by  obferving,  that  you,  Sir,  have  a  coin  of  Edward 
IV,  Itruck  at  Coventry,  with  b  upon  the  breaft,  and  another  of  the  Confeflbr 
xoined  at  Leicefter,  with  the  York  annulet  on  the  reverfe. 
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Briftol  ufed  a  London  reverfe.  The  coin  was  clearly  ftruck  at 
one  of  thofe  places,  and  nothing  can  poftibly  be  collected  from 
it  in  proof  of  his  ambulatory  puncheons  or  hammers;  on  the 
contrary,  it  decides  againft  them. 

He  fuggefts  further,  in  fupportof  the  credibility  of  the  move- 
able  puncheons,  “  The  device  of  this  [earl  Robert’s  penny],  and 
“  that  of  Euftace,  might  equally  fuit  any  place  they  wanted  to 
44  coin  money  at.”  1  fhall  add  to  thefe  the  laft  coin  of  Stephen 
in  the  Society’s  table,  where  the  circle  on  the  reverfe  affords 
neither  name  of  place  or  minter,  but  is  decorated  much  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  fpecified  by  Mr.  Colebrook,  with  various 
devices.  This,  Sir,  is  the  only  regal  coin  we  have  of  this  pecu¬ 
liar  form.  But  what  can  one  infer  from  a  fingle  inftance  in 
behalf  of  general  cuftom  and  practice?  May  not  it  be  reafonably 
alked,  if  this  was  fuch  a  commodious  circumftance,  why  did  not 
the  other  fovereigns  make  ufe  of  it?  why  did  they  not  always 
do  it,  particularly  Stephen,  of  whofe  coins  there  is  only  one  of 
this  type?  Certainly,  Sir,  when  thefe  things  are  duly  confidered, 
one  has  reafon  to  conclude  this  penny  of  Stephen  to  be  more  a 
Angularity  than  the  product  of  any  eftablifhed  and  common 
ufage,  for  gentlemen  to  collet  the  exigence  of  fuch  cuftom 
folely  from  it  [r].  Nor  can  a  mode  be  inferred  from  the  fimilar 
reveries  of  the  pennies  of  Robert  and  Euftace,  concerning  which 
we  have  adventured  to  offer  a  conjecture  before  [j],  for  the  cuf¬ 
tom  undoubtedly  was,  and  I  can  almoft  pronounce  univerfally, 
both  in  the  Saxon  and  the  Poft-Normannic  times,  for  the  mint- 
mafters  to  put  their  own  names  and  the  place  of  coinage  in  the 
circle,  or  the  area,  of  reverfes;  and  valid  and  fubftantial  reafons 
there  were  for  it,  viz.  that  they  were  refponfible  for  the  weight 

[r]  Might  it  not  be  the  work  of  fome  ufurper  who  durfl  not  put  his  name? 

jy]  See  above,  p.  400. 
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and  purity  of  the  fpecie  [/],  and  that  under  the  fevered:  and  mod 
horrible  penalties  [»].  So  far  were  the  ancient  kings  from  car¬ 
rying  dyes  with  them  adaptable  to  every  place,  as  Mr.  Cole- 
brook  infinuates,  that  the  practice  of  expreffing  the  place  of 
coinage  on  reverfes  prevailed  long  after  the  times  here  fpoken 
of,  as  is  tedified  both  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  whofe  lines  are  pro¬ 
duced  above,  and  by  the  coins  themfelves:  it  fubfifted  even  after 
indentures  began  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Colebrook,  at  the  clofe  of  his  paper,  has  thought  proper 
to  fay  fomething  on  the  coins  of  Henry  II,  in  general;  that  in 
his  2d  year  he  made  a  new  coinage,  and  cites  Hoveden  for  it, 
adding,  44  Again,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  he  [Hoveden] 
44  fays,  Henricus  rex  pater  novam  fecit  monetam  in  Anglia,  et 
44  monetarios  redemit  propter  corruptionem  veteris  monetae  \w~\ . 
44  Monetarios  redemit ,  I  tranflate  hired  new  minters,  becaufe  the 
44  old  ones  had  debafed  the  comp#!;”  but  he  is  as  unfortunate 
in  his  interpretation  of  this  paflage  as  in  his  furmife  about  the 
ambulatory  mints,  for  the  word  redimo  in  the  monkifh  writers 
does  not  dgnify  to  hire ,  but  to  punijh  by  fine,  though  the  glodaries 
do  not  notice  it  in  this  fenfe.  Hoveden,  who  mud  be  the  bed: 
expofitor  of  himfelf,  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  acceffion  of  Richard  I, 
and  his  dealings  with  Stephen  de  Turonis,  that  he  put  him  in 
prifon,  and  even  in  irons,  demanding  of  him  the  cadles  and  his 
father’s  treafure,  which  the  faid  Stephen  had  in  keeping,  and 
then  adds,  44  quibus  traditis,  comes  Richardus  redemit  eum  ulque 
46  ad  noviflium  quadrantem  [y]:’*  fo  that  he  not  only  imprilbned 

s 

w  \  -*  - 

[/]  Aflemblageof  Metrop.  Coins,  p.  14.  68. 

[a]  Ibid.  p.  73.  feq.  See  alfo  Gul.  Gemet.  p.  303.  Alured  Beverl.  p.  147. 
130.  and  next  paragraph  here. 

[ iv ]  Hoveden,  p.  597. 

[\x]  Ibidem,  p.  654. 

[jy]  Ibidem,  p.  746. 
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Stephen,  but  fined  him  leverely,  for  nothing  elfe  but  fining  can 
be  meant  here.  Where  he  relates  again,  king  Richard’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Anjou,  the  words  are  “  et  redemit  omnes  baillivos 
“  fuos,  id  eft,  ad  redemptionem  coegit  [z],”  a  pafiage  mod 
decifive.  However,  I  (hall  produce  another  authority  for  this 
fenfe  of  the  word,  M.  Paris,  who  has  actually  joined  the  two 
words  redimere  and  pumre  together  in  the  following  fentence: 

Cives  Londitienfes,  qui  graviter  de  quibufdam  enormitatibus 
“  coram  rege  accufabantur,  redemptl  et  mult  for  miter  puniti ,  vix 
reconciliantur  [a]P  It  appears  then,  that  monetarlos  redemit 
above  is  the  fame  as  ad  redemptionem  coegit  [£],  and  that  by  mo- 
netarios  new  mint-mafters  are  not  intended,  but  the  old  ones, 
who,  being  delinquents,  were  fined  for  their  mifdemeanours. 
And  this  is  alfo  conformable  to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  the  old 
minters  being  a&ually  punifhed  by  fining  at  this  time,  Rad.  de 
Diceto  teftifying,  that  the  foreigner  Phil,  de  Agmari  fine  nota 
minime  repatriavit\c ],  andGervafe  Dorob.  telling  us,  that  others 
were  mod  grievoufly  harrafled  and  fined;  “  mclxxx  Perfecutio,. 
16  graviflima  fa<fta  eft  in  Trapeze  fas  Angliae  qui  monetam  nimia 
6i  corruperant  falfitate;  qui  praeter  alias  vexationes  varias  com- 
t(  pedibus  colligati,  duo  et  duo  fimul  in  caredis  ad  curiam  regis 
<f  ducebantur  [r/];”  where  in  the  exprefiion  aliae  vexationes  va- 
riae ,  fining  feems  necefiarily  to  be  included.  But  now,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  hear  nothing  of  any  new  mafters  taken  into  the 
king’s  fervice  at  this  jun&ure,  but  Agmari,  who  was  one  of  the 


[2]  M.  Paris,  p.  963. 

[a]  And  fo  Mr.  Stowe  underflood  it,  p.  156. 
and  others. 

[£]  So  Stowe  again. 

[f]  Rad.  de  Diceto,  col.  6 'll. 

[ cf]  Gervas.  Dorob.  col.  1457. 
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offenders,  and  was  fligmatized  accordingly.  If  then  redimere 
does  not  denote  hiring  in  Hoveden’s  pafiage,  all  that  follows  in 
Mr.  Colebrook  about  indentures  is  fuperfluous,  and  nothing  to 
the  purpofe. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  regulation,  26  Henry  II,  give  me  leave, 
Sir,  to  prefent  you  with  another  final!  matter  of  criticifm  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Stephen  Martin-Leake,  efq;  in  his  ufeful  book  on 
our  Englifh  money,  obferves,  that  Henry  in  that  year,  “  altered 
46  the  coin  which  was  corrupted  by  counterfeiters,  by  the  tra - 
et  porites  or  ufurers ,  who  were  grievoufly  punifhed  Stowe 

gives  the  fame  word  and  the  fame  interpretation  [jfj,  and  pro¬ 
bably  Mr.  Martin-Leake  took  it  from  him.  But  now,  Sir,  there 
is  no  fuch  word,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  as  traporites ,  nor  does  the 
word,  whatever  it  may  be,  fignify  ufurers ,  but  coiners'  It  ought' 
to  be  amended  trapezites,  or  rather  trapezitae ,  for  Gervafius,  col- 
1457,  ufes  that  very  word  on  the  occafion ;  fo  that  we  only  need' 
to  fuppofe  Stowe  to  have  mifread  0  for  e,  and  r  for  miftakes 
eafy  enough  to  be  committed.  Trapezitae  here,  in  the  next 
place,  denotes  coiners ,  as  is  evident  from  Hoveden’s  paflage 
above,  where  they  are  called  monetary,  as  they  are  likewife  in: 
Alured  of  Beverley  [g~\.  The  genuine  original  lenfe  of  the 
word  was  doubtlefs'  changers  of  money ,  but  as  mints  and  ex¬ 
changes  were  correlative  [/>],  it  came  thence  to  be  uled  fome~ 
times  for  winters,  as  Du  Frelhe  will  Ihew  [/].  Befides,  the  an¬ 
nals  of  Waverley  term  the  pennies  reprobated  at  this  time  hafe - 
leres ,  bafe  pieces,  much  below  the  ftandard  [£"),  which  cannot 

[ e ]  Mr.  Leake,  p.  53. 

[/]  Stowe,  p.  155. 

[g~]  Alured.  Beverl.  p.  150. 

[6]  Somner,  Antiq.  Canterb.  p.  64. 

[/']  Du  Frefne,  in  voce.  See  alfo  Gul.  Gemetlc.  p.  303. 

[i]  Annal.  Waver],  p.  161. 
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apply  to  exchangers ,  who  could  only  clip  and  diminifh  and  not 
adulterate  it  as  the  minters  could,  and  were  but  too  apt  to  do. 

Tam  not  without  my  fears,  Sir,  left  this  velitation  has  proved 
too  prolemical  to  afford  you  fo  much  entertainment  as  I  could 
wifh.  The  apology  muft  be,  that  it  was  not  poffible  to  lay  open 
the  many  novel  and  erroneous  conceptions  Mr.  CoYbrook  has 
imbibed  and  vended,  with  temper,  moderation,  and  impartiality, 
objects  which  I  truft  have  conftantly  been  kept  in  view,  without 
producing  his  own  words  on  every  occalion,  and  lifting  them 
critically  and  minutely.  Permit  me  again  to  alledge,  that 
whatever  may  befall  the  merits  of  the  firft  queftion,  whether 
the  coin  belongs  to  the  duke  or  the  earl,  the  enquiry  has  never- 
thelefs  furnifhed  an  opportunity  of  re£tifying  the  crude  and 
miftaken  notions  advanced  by  Mr.  Colebrook  concerning  fome 
other  very  material  points  relative  to  our  Englifh  coinage.  One 
thing  I  much  applaud  in  Mr.  Colebrook’s  paper,  which  is  the 
account  there  given  of  the  method  they  formerly  took  in  making 
their  dyes.  This  indeed  is  curious,  and  for  any  thing  X,  who 
am  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  part  of  coining, 
can  tell,  may  be  agreeable  to  truth,  and  we  are  confequently 
obliged  to  him  for  it. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 

SAM;  PEGGE. 

Whittington ,  Dec.  18,  1777.. 
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XL II.  Obfervations  on  the  earliejl  Introduction  of 
Clocks :  By  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington.  In 
a  Letter  to  the  Honourable  Mr .  JuJlice  Blackftone. 

Read  December  17,  1778. 


Dear  Sir, 

AS  I  know  you  are  fomewhat  interefted  with  regard  to  the 
period  when  thofe  ufeful  meafurers  of  time  called  clocks 
were  firft  made,  I  lend  you  the  refult  of  my  inquiries  on  that 
head,  after  having  confulted  moft  of  thofe  treatifes  which  might 
be  fuppofed  to  furnilh  material  information. 

Earlier  inftances  might  be  produced  from  thefe  authorities 
of  Horologia  in  different  parts  of  Europe;  but  this  word  fignify- 
ing  in  thofe  centuries  dials  as  well  as  clocks 9  nothing  decifive  can 
be  inferred  from  fuch  term,  unlefs  from  other  circumftances,  or 
exprelfions,  it  can  be  fhewn  to  relate  to  a  clock  rather  than  a 
dial. 

Dante  feems  to  be  the  firft  authotrwho  hath  introduced  the 
mention  of  an  orologio ,  which  Jlruck  the  hour  (and  confequently 
cannot  be  a  dial),  in  the  following  lines: 


“  Indi 
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“  Indi  come  horologio  che  ne  chiatni , 

6i  Nel  hora  che  la  fpofa  d’Idio  furge, 

“  Amattinar  lo  Ipofo,  perehe  l’ami.” 

Dante.  Paradifo,  C.  x. 

Now  Dante  was  born  in  1265,  and  died  in  1321,  aged  57 j 
therefore  linking  clocks  could  not  have  been  very  uncommon 
in  Italy  at  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century,  or  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  14th. 

But  the  ufe  of  clocks  was  not  confined  to  Italy  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  ;  for  we  had  one  of  thele  artifts  in  England  precilely  about 
the  fame  time,  who  furniffied  the  famous  clock-houfe  near 
Weftminfter-hall ,  with  a  clock  to  be  heard  by  the  courts  of 
law,  out  of  a  fine  impofed  on  the  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  in  the  1 6th  year  of  Edward  I,  or  A.  D.  1288  (VJ. 

You  have  in  your  Commentaries  [b]  obferved,  that  this 
punifhment  of  Radulphus  de  Hengham  is  firft  taken  notice  of 
in  the  Year  Book[c]  during  the  reign  of  Richard  III,  where 
indeed  no  mention  is  made  of  a  clock’s  being  thus  paid  for;  but 
if  the  circumftances  Rated  in  the  report  of  this  cafe  are  confi- 
dered,  it  was  highly  unnecelfary,  and  perhaps  improper,  to  have 
alluded  to  this  application  of  the  Chief  Juftice’s  fine. 

It  appears  by  the  Year  Book,  that  Richard  III.  had 
clofeted  the  Judges  in  the  Inner  Star  Chamber,  to  take  their 
opinions  upon  three  points  of  law;  the  fecond  of  which  was, 
“  Whether  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  who  had  inrolled  an  indift- 
“  ment  which  had  been  negatived  by  the  Grand  Jury,  amongft 
“  the  true  bills ,  might  be  punifhed  for  this  abufe  of  his  office.’' 

[a]  SeeSelden  in  his  Pref.  to  Hengham. 

[£]  Vol.  Ilf.  p.  408. 

[c]  Mich.  2.  Ric.  3. 

On 
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On  this  queftion  a  diverfity  of  opinion  arifes  amongft  the 
Judges,  fome  of  which  fuppofe,  that  a  magiftrate  cannot  be  pro- 
iecuted  for  what  he  may  have  done;  whilft  others  contend,  that 
he  may,  and  cite  the  cafe  of  Hengham,  who  was  fined  800  marks 
for  making  an  alteration  in  a  record,  by  which  a  poor  defendant 
was  only  to  pay  6s.  8d.  inftead  of  13^.  4 d. 

Thus  far  the  anfwer  of  the  Judges  to  the  queftion  propofed 
was  ftriaiy  proper;  but  the  application  of  the  fine  to  the  build¬ 
ing  a  clock-houfe  \d]  was  not  .the  leaft  material;  befides  that  it 
was  probably  a  moft  notorious  fa<£t  to  every  ftudent  upon  his 
hr  ft  attending  Weftminfter-hall,  as  we  find  Judge  Southcote  fo 
much  later,  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  not  only 
mentioning  the  tradition,  but  that  the  clock  ftill  continued 
there,  which  had  been  furnifhed  out  of  the  Chief  Juftice’s 
fine  [<?].  Sir  Edward  Coke  likewife  adds,  that  the  800  marks 
were  actually  entered  upon  the  roll[/],  fo  that  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  he  had  himfelf  feen  the  record. 

But  we  have  remaining  to  this  day  fome  degree  of  evidence 
not  only  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  clock,  but  that  it  is  of  the 

antiquity  already  afcribed  to  it,  viz.  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Firft.  & 

On  the  fide  of  New  Palace-yard  which  is  oppofite  to  Weft¬ 
minfter-hall,  and  in  the  fecond  pediment  of  the  new  buildings 
from  the  Thames,  a  dial  is  inferted  with  this  remarkable  motto 
upon  it,  “  Dijcite  'JuJhtiam  Moniti ,”  which  feems  moft  clearly 

\f\  We  that  this  clock  was  confidered  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to 
he  of  fuch- conlequence,  that  the  king  gave  the  keeping  of  it,  with  the  appurte¬ 
nances,  to  William  Warby,  dean  of  St.  Stephen’s,  together  with  the  pay  of 
per  diem,  to  be  rernved  at  the  Exchequer.  See  Stowe’s  account  of  Weftminfter, 
vol.  II.  p.  55.  The  clock  at  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  was  alfo  furnifhed  in  1523,  out 
of  fines  im,  ofed  on  the  fludents  of  the  univerfity. 

W  3  Inft.  72. 

[/]  4  Infi.  p.  255. 
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fo  relate  to  the  fine  impofed  on  Radulphus  de  Hengham,  being 
applied  to  the  paying  for  a  clock. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  infcription  is  on  a  dial  and  not 
upon  a  clock;  which,  though  it  appears  upon  the  fird  dating  it 
to  be  a  mod  material  objection,  yet  I  conceive  it  may  receive 
the  following  fatisfadtory  anfwer. 

The  original  clock  of  Edward  the  Fird’s  reign  was  probably 
a  very  indifferent  one;  but  from  its  great  antiquity,  and  the  tra¬ 
dition  attending  it,  was  dill  permitted  to  remain  till  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  according  to  the  authorities  already  cited. 

After  this,  it  being  quite  decayed,  a  dial  might  have  been 
iubdituted  and  placed  upon  the  fame  clock- houfe,  borrowing  its 
very  lingular  motto;  which,,  whether  originally  applied  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Fird,  or  in  later  reigns,  mod  plainly  alludes 
to  Henghaln’s  punifhtnent  for,  the  altering  a  record. 

It  Ihould  alfo  be  mentioned,  that  this  dial  feems  to  have 
been  placed  exactly  where  the  clock-houfe  dood  according  to 
Strype  [g]t 

Mr.  Norris,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  hath  been 
likewife  fo  obliging  as  to  refer  me  to  the  following  indance  of 
a  very  ancient  clock  in  the  fame  century  : 

“  Anno  1292,  Novum  Orologium  Magnum  in  Ecclefia  (fc. 
“  Cuntuarienfi)  pretium  30^.  [A]. 

I  shall  now  produce  a  proof,  that  not  only  clocks  but 
watches  w  ere  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  fome:  labourers  were  employed  at 
Bruce  cadle  in  Fifefhire,  where  they  found  a  watch,  together 
with  fome  coin;  both  of  which  they  difpofed  of  to  a  (hopkeeper 

M  Weftminfter,  p.  55,  in  his  additions  to  Stowe.  This  clock-houfe  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  ruined  fiate  till  the  year  1715. — Antiquarian  Repertory,  p.  280. 

[A]  Dart’s  Canterbury,  Appendix,  p.  3.  ex  Bibl.  Cotton.  Galba,  E.  4.  fob 
103. 

of 
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of  St.  Andrews,  who  fent  the  watch  to  his  brother  in  London, 
confidering  it  as  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity  [/].  The  outer 
cafe  is  of  fiver,  raifed,  in  rather  a  handfome  pattern,  over  a 
ground  of  blue  enamel;  and  I  think  I  can  diftinguifh  a  cypher 
of  R.  B.  at  each  corner  of  the  enchafed  work.  On  the  dial- 
plate  is  written,  Robertas  B.  Rex  Scottorum ,  and  over  it  is  a 
convex  tranfparent  horn,  inftead  of  the  glaffes  which  we  ufe  at 
prefent. 

Now  Robertus  B.  Rex  Scottorum  can  be  no  other  king  of 
Scotland  than  Robert  Bruce,  who  began  his  reign  in  1305,  and 
died  in  1328;  for  the  chriftian  name  of  Baliol  who  fucceeded 
him  was  Edward;  nor  can  Robertus  B.  be  applied  to  any  later 
Scottifh  king. 

This  very  lingular  watch  is  not  of  a  larger  fize  than  thofe 
which  are  now  in  common  ufe ;  at  which  I  was  much  furprifed 
till  I  had  feen  feveral  of  the  16th  century  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Afhton  Lever,  and  Mr.  Ingham  Forfter,  which  were  confi- 
derably  fmaller. 

As  I  mean  to  deduce  the  progrefs  of  the  art  of  clock-making 
in  a  regular  chronological  feries,  the  next  mention  I  find  of  Horo¬ 
logia,  is  in  Ry  mer’s  Foedera,  where  there  is  a  protection  of  Edward 
the  Third,  A.  D.  1368,  to  three  Dutchmen,  who  were  Orlogiers . 
The  title  of  this  protection  is,  “  De  Horologiorum  Artificio  ex- 
“  ercendof’  and  I  hope  to  have  fufficiently  proved  that  there 
was  no  neceffity  of  procuring  mere  dial-makers  at  this  time. 

CLocK-makers,  however,  were  really  wanted  at  this  period  of 
the  14th  century,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  lines 
of  Chaucer  [£],  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  cock’s  crowing: 

[i]  It  is  now  in  his  majefty’s  pofleffion. 

[/£]  Chaucervv  as  born  A.  D.  1328,  and  died  in  1400. 

;2 
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“  Full  fikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge, 

“  As  is  a  clock ,  or  any  abbey  orloge.” 

By  which  (as  I  conceive  at  leaf!)  our. old  poet  means  to  fay,  that 
the  crowing  was  as  certain  as  a  bell ,  or  abbey  clock  [H.  For 
though  we  at  prefect  afk  fo  often,  What  is  it  o'clock?  (meaning 
the  time  meafurer)  yet  I  fhould  rather  fuppofe,  that  in  the  14th 
century,  clock  was  often  applied  to  a  belly  which  was  rung  at 
certain  periods,  determined  by  the  hour-glafs  or  fun-dial  Nor 
have  I  been  able  to  humble  upon  any  paffage  which  alludes  to  a 
clock,  by  that  name,  earlier  than  the  13th  of  Henry  VIII.  [w]- 
The  abbey  orloge  (or  clock)  however,  n^uft  have  been  not  un¬ 
common  when  Chaucer  wrote  thefe  lines,  and  from  their  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  in  ufe,  we  might  have  occafion  for  more  arti¬ 
ficers  in  this  branch;  though  it  fhould  feem,  that  we  had  En<*- 
lifhmen  who  pretended,  at  lead,  to  underhand  it,  becaufe  the 
protection  of  Edward  the  Third,  above  cited,  directs,  that  they 
fhall  not  be  molefted  whilft  they  are  thus  employed. 

[/]  To  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  clocks  were  often  called  orologes; 

tc  He’ll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  fety 
“  If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle.” 

Othello,  aft  ii.  fc.  3. 

By  which  the  double  jet  of  12  hours  on  a  clock  is  plainly  alluded  to,  as  not  many 
more  than  12  can  be  obferved  on  a  dial  5  and  in  the  fame  tragedy,  this  lafl  time- 
mealurer  is  called  by  its  proper  name  : 

“  More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight-fcore  times.” 

Ibid,  aft  iii.  fc.  4. 

7  he  clock  of  Wells  cathedral  is  alfo  to  this  day  called  the  horologe. 

[ m ]  See  Dugd.  Orig.  Jur.  Lydgate,  therefore,  who  wrote  before  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  fays, 

e(  I  will  myfelf  be  your  orlogere 
(i  To- morrow  early .” 

Prologue  to  the  Storye  of  Thebees. 

Vol.  V.  Iii  I  now 
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I  now  pafs  on  to  a.  famous  aRronomical  clock*  made  by  one 
of  our  countrymen  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  which  I  have  extracted  from  Leland. 

Richard  of  Walingford  was  foil  of  a  fmith,  who  lived  at  that 
town,  and  who,  from  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  became  abbot 
of  St.  Alban’s.  Leland  proceeds,  “  cum  jam  per  amplas  licebat 
“  fortunas,  voluit  illuftri  aliquo  opere,  non  modo  ingenii,  verum 
“  etiam  eruditionis,  ac  artis  excellentis,  miraculum  oRendere. 

Erpo  talem  horologii  fabricam  magno  labore,  majoie  fumptu, 
<<  arte  vero  maxima,  compegit,  qualem  non  habet  tota  Europa 
<4  med  Gplnione ,  fecundum,  live  quis  curfum  folis  ac  lunae,  feu 
“  fixa  fidera  notet,  five  iterum  maris  incrementa  &  decre- 

“  menta[«].” 

Richard  of  Walingford  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  on  this  clock, 
<<  Ne  tarn  infignis  machina  vilefceret  errore  monachoium,  aut 

<<  incognito  Rru&urae  ordine,  filefceret.” 

From  what  hath  been  above  Rated  it  appears,  that  this  af¬ 
tronomical  clock  continued  to  go  in  Leland  s  time,  who  was 
born  at  the  latter  end  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  reign,  and  who 
fpeaks  of  a  tradition,  that  this  famous  piece  of  mechamfm  was 
called  Albion  by  the  inventor. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  clocks  have  been 
made  in  England  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Firfl  to  that  of 
Richard  the  Second,  it  is  not  efiential  to  my  principal  purpofe 
to  deduce  them  lower  through  the  fucceflive  reigns;  but  when 
1  have  (hortly  Rated  what  I  happen  to  have  found  with  regard 
to  this  ufeful  invention  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  I  Riall  attempt 
to  fliew  why  they  were  not  more  common  in  the  13th  and  14th 

centuries. 


5 


[0]  Leland  de  Script.  Brit. 
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The  citation  from  Dante,  which  I  have  before  relied  upon, 
{hews,  that  they  were  not  unknown  in  Italy  during  that  period; 
and  M.  Falconet  (in  the  Memoires  de  Literature)  informs  us, 
that  a  James  Dondi,  in  the  14th  century,  affumed,  from  a  clock 
made  by  him  for  the  tower  of  a  palace,  the  name  of  horologius , 
which  was  afterwards  borne  by  his  defcendants. 

In  France  (or  what  is  now  fo  called)  Froiffart  mentions,  that 
during  the  year  1332,  Philip  the  Hardy,  duke  of  Burgundy,  re¬ 
moved  from  Courtray  to  his  capital  at  Dijon,  a  famous  clock 
which  ftruck  the  hours,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  mecha- 
nifm  [0]. 

The  great  clock  at  Paris  was  put  up  in  the  year  1370,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  having  been  made  by  Charles  de 
Wic ,  a  German  [/>]. 

Carpentier,  in  his  fupplement  to  Du-Cange,  cites  a  decifion 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  A.  D.  1413,  in  which  Henry  Bye 
(one  of  the  parties)  is  {tiled  Gubernator  Horologii  palatii  noftri 
Parifiis  [q]. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo  the  clock  at  Montargis  was  made, 
with  the  following  infcription, 

Charles  le  Quint  (fc.  de  France) 

Me  ft  par  Jean  de  Jouvence. 

which  feems  to  be  the  name  of  a  Frenchman. 

Though  I  have  not  happened  to  meet  with  any  mention  of 
very  early  clocks  in  Germany,  yet  from  the  great  clock  at  Paris 
in  1370,  being  the  work  of  De-Wic,  as  alfo  from  the  prote&ion 
granted  by  Edward  the  Third  to  three  clock-makers  from  Delft, 
it  fhould  feem,  that  this  part  of  Europe  was  not  without  this 

[0]  Froilfart,  t.  ii.  ch.  127. 

[/>]  Falconet,  Mem.  de  Litt.  t.  20. 

i  q j  See  Carpentier,  Art.  Horologiator, 

lii  2 
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ufeful  invention  [r];  and  the  fame  may  be  inferred  with  regard 

to  Spain,  from  their  old  faying, 

Eftar  como  un  relox  [j]. 

Having  now  produced  inftances  of  feveral  clocks,  and  even  a 
watch,  which  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the  14th  century, 
as  alfo  having  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were  not  ex- 
ceflively  uncommon  even  in  the  13th,  ^  may  be  thought  ne- 
ceflary  that  I  fhould  account  for  their  not  being  more  generally 
ufed  during  thefe  periods,  as,  in  their  prefent  ftate  at  leaff,  they 
are  fo  very  convenient.  For  this,  it  fhould  feem,  that  many 
reafons  may  be  afligned. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  new  piece  of  mechanifm,  they  were 
probably  of  a  very  imperfect  conftruction,  perhaps  never  went 
tolerably,  and  were  foon  deranged,  whilft  there  was  no  one 
within  a  reafonable  diftance  to  put  them  in  order. 

To  this  day  the  molt  mufical  people  have  feldom  a  harpfi- 
chord  in  their  houfe,  if  the  tuner  cannot  be  procured  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

[r]  Mr.  Peckett,  an  ingenious  apothecary  of  Compton-ftreet,  Soho,  hath 
fhewn  me  an  aftronomical  clock  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Fergufon,  and 
which  ftill  continues  to  go.  The  workmanfhip  on  the  outfide  is  elegant,  and  it 
appeals  to  have  been  made  by  a  German  in  1^52^,  by  the  lubjoined  micription  in 
the  Bohemian  of  the  time: 

IAR.  DA.  MAHCHT,  MICH.  IACOB.  ZECH. 

ZV.  PRAG.  1ST.  BAR.  DAMAN.  ZALT.  I525. 

The  above  englifhed. 

YEAR.  WHEN.  MADE.  ME  IACOB.  ZECH. 

AT.  PRAGUE.  IS.  TRUE.  WHEN.  COUNTED.  152?. 

The  diameter  of  this  clock  is  9  inches  f,  and  the  height  5  inches. 

[i]  lam  alfo  referred  by  th.  Rev.  Mr.  Bowie,  F.  S.  A.  to  the  following  paflage 
in  the  abr:dged  Hiftory  of  Spain  : 

“  The  fir  ft  clock  feen  in -Spain  was  fet  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville  1400.” 
Vol.  I.  p.  568. 
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We  find,  therefore,  that  Henry  the  Sixth  of  England,  and 
Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  appointed  clock- makers,  with  a 
dipend,  to  keep  the  Weftminfter  and  Paris  clocks  in  order. 

It  need  l'carcely  be  obferved  alfo,  that  as  the  artids  were  fo 
few,  their  work  mud  have  been  charged  accordingly,  and  that 
kings  only  could  be  the  purchafers  of  what  was  rather  an  ex- 
penfive  toy,  than  of  any  confiderable  ufe.  And  it  may  perhaps 
be  faid,  that  they  continued  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  no  better 
than  toys  till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Add  to  this,  that  in  the  13th  and  1 4th  centuries,  there  was  fo 
little  commerce,  intercourle,  or  fociety,  that  an  houi-giais,  or 
the  fun,  was  very  fufficient  for  the  common  purpofes,  which 
are  now  more  accurately  fettled  by  clocks  ot  modern  con- 
dru&ion.  Dials  and  hour-glades  likewife  wanted  no  mending. 

Having  now  finifhed-what  hath  occurred  to  me  with  regard 
to  the  fird  introdu&ion  of  clocks,  I  (hall  conclude  by  a  few  par¬ 
ticulars,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  pick  up,  in  relation  to 
thole  more  portable  meafurers  of  time,  called  watches,  the  ear- 
lied  of  which  (except  that  of  Robert  Bruce  King  of  Scotland) 
feems  to  be  one  in  Sir  Afhton  Lever’s  mod  valuaole  mufeum, 

the  date  upon  which  is  1541  [/]. 

Derham  (in  his  Artificial  Clock-maker,  published  in  1 7 1 4) 
mentions  a  watch  cf  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  was  dill  in 
order;  and  Dr.  Demainbray  informs  me,  that  he  hath  heard  both 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Demoivre  fpeak  of  this  watch  [u]. 

[/]  The  deleft  clock  we  have  in  England  that  is  fuppofed  to  go  tolerably,  is  of 
the  preceding  year,  viz.  1540,  the  initial  letters  of  the  maker’s  name  being 
N.  O.  It  is  in  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court.  Derham’s  Artificial  Clock-maker. 

[«]  That  difiinguifhed  antiquary  Mr.  Walpole  has  in  his  pofleffion  a  clock, 
which  appears  by  the  infeription  to  have  been  a  prefent  from  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  Anne  Boleyn.  Poynet,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  likewife  gave  an  aftronomical 
clock  to  the  fame  king.  Godwyn  de  Praeud. 
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The  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  (Henry’s  contemporary)  was 
fo  much  plealed  with  thefe  time-meafurers,  that  he  ufed  to  fit 
after  his  dinner  with  feveral  of  them  on  the  table,  his  bottle 
being  in  the  center  [w] ;  and  when  he  retired  to  the  monaftery 
of  St.  Juft,  he  continued  ftill  to  amule  himfelf  with  keeping 
them  in  order,  which  is  faid  to  have  produced  a  reflection  from 
him  on  the  abfurdity  of  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  motions  of 
the  different  powers  of  Europe. 

Some  of  the  watches  ufed  at  this  time  feem  to  have  been 
ftrikers;  at  leaft  we  find  in  the  Memoirs  of  Literature  [v],  that 
fuch  watches  having  been  ftolen  both  from  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  whilft  they  were  in  a  croud,  the  thief 
was  detected  by  their  ftriking  the  hour. 

In  moft  of  the  more  ancient  watches  (of  which  I  have  feen 
feveral  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Afhton  Lever  and  Mr.  Ingham 
Forfter)  catgut  fupplied  the  place  of  a  chain,  whilft  they  were 
commonly  of  a  ftnaller  fize  than  we  ufe  at  prelent,  and  often 
of  an  oval  form  [yl. 

From  thefe  and  probably  many  other  imperfections  they 
were  not  in  any  degree  of  general  requeft  till  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Elizabeth’s  reign;  accordingly  in  Shakefpear’s  Twelfth 
Night  [k],  Malvolio  fays, 

“  I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  'wind  up  my  watch ,  or 
“  play  with  fome  rich  jewel.” 

Again  in  the  firft  edition  of  Harrington’s  Orlando  Furiofo 
(printed  in  1591),  the  author  is  reprefented  with  what  feems  to 

¥ 

[to]  Mem.  de  Litt.  t.  20.  See  alfo  the  lately  publifhed  Collection  of  State 
Papers,  vol.  I.  p  53. 

[*•]  1'.  20. 

[y]  Pancirollus  informs  us,  that  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  watches 
were  made  no  larger  than  an  almond,  by  a  man  whofe  name  was  Mermecide. 
Encyclop. 

[2;]  Act  ii.  fc.  2. 
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be  a  watch,  (though  the  engraving  is  by  no  means  diftind)  on 
which  is  written, 

11  tempo  pafili  [*]. 

In  the  3d  of  James  the  Fiift,  a  watch  was  found  upon  Guy 
Fawkes,  which  he  and  Percy  had  bought  the  day  before,  tc  to 
“  try  conciutions  for  the  long  and  lhort  burning  of  the  touch- 
**  wood,  with  w  hich  he  had  prepared  to  give  fire  to  the  train 
“  of  powder  [£].” 

In  1631  Charles  the  Firft  incorporated  the  clock-makers;  and 
the  charter  prohibits  clocks ,  'watches ,  and  alarms ,  from,  being 
imported,  which  fufRciently  proves  that  they  were  now  more 
commonly  ufed,  as  well  as  that  we  had  ai lifts  of  our  own,  who 
were  expert  in  this  branch  of  bufinefs. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Huygens  made  his 
great  improvement  in  clock-work,  which  produced  many  others 
from  our  own  countrymen  [c] ;  the  lateft  of  which  was  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  repeating  watches  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  who,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the  late  lord  Ba- 
thurft,  fent  one  of  the  firft  of  thefe  new  inventions  to  Lewis 
XIV. 

The  former  of  thefe  kings  was  very  curious  with  regard  to 
thefe  time«meafurers;  and  I  have  been  told  by  an  old  perfon  of 
the  trade,  that  watch-makers  (particularly  Eaft)  ufed  to  attend 
whilft  he  was  playing  at  the  Mall,  a  watch  being  often  the 
flake. 

[<?]  Somner’s  Canterbury,  Supplement,  N°  XIV.  p.  36.  See  alfo  in  an  ex- 
tratt  from  archbifhop  Parker’s  will,  made  April  5,  1575: 

“  Do,  et  lego  fratri  meo  Ricardo  epifcopo  Elienli,  baculum  meum  de  canna 
«  Indica,  qui  Horologium  habet  in  fummitate.” 

As  likewife  in  the  brief  of  his  goods,  &c.  N°  XIV.  p.  39. 

««  A  clock,  valued  at  54/.  4 s.”  See  the  lame  brief. 

[£]  Stowe’s  Chron.  p.  878.  and  Introd.  to  Mr.  Reuben  Burrow’s  Almanack 
for  1778. 

[r]  More  particularly  Dr.  Hooke,  Tompion,  &c. 

But 
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But  we  have  a  much  more  curious  anecdote  of  royal  atten¬ 
tion  to  watches  in  Dr.  Derham’s  Artificial  Clock-maker. 

Barlow  had  procured  a  patent,  in  concert  with  the  Lord 
Chief  Juftice  Allebone,  for  repeaters ;  but  Quare  making  one  at 
the  fame  time  upon  ideas  he  had  entertained  before  the  patent 
was  granted,  James  the  Second  tried  both,  and  giving  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  Quare’s,  it  was  notified  in  the  Gazette  [dj. 

In  the  fucceeding  reign,  the  reputation  of  the  Englifh  work 
in  this  branch  was  fuch,  that  in  the  year  if  98,  an  aft  palled, 
obliging  the  makers  to  put  their  names  on  watches,  left  dis¬ 
creditable  ones  might  be  fold  abroad  for  Englifh  [e]. 

If  any  of  thefe  particulars,  or  anecdotes,  fliould  prove  inte- 
refting  to  you,  it  will  amply  recompence  the  trouble  I  may 
have  had  in  collecting  them;  being 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  moft  faithful  humble  Servant, 

DAINES  BARRINGTON- 


(V]  Derham’s  Art.  Cl.  p  107. 
[<?J  9  &  10  W.  III.  ch.  28  f.  2. 
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XLIII.  A  Survey  ^Nonfuch  Houfe  and  Park,  cum 
pertinentiis ,  Anno  Domini  1650, 


Read  November  2 6,  1778. 


From  the  Original  in  the  Augmentation  Office. 

A  SURVEY  of  the  capitall  mefluage  and  royall  manfion 
houfe,  commonly  called  Nonfuch,  and  of  the  Parke 
wherein  it  {lands,  and  of  all  the  houfes  and  lands  thereunto  be¬ 
longing,  fituate  lying  and  being  in  the  county  of  Surry,  late 
percell  of  the  pofleflions  and  joynture  lands  of  Henrietta  Maria, 
the  relidt  and  late  wife  of  Charles  Stuart,  late  king  of  England, 
made  and  taken  by  us  whofe  names  are  hereunto  fubfcribed,  in 
the  month  of  April,  anno  Domini  1650,  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
miffion  grounded  upon  an  a£t  of  the  Commons  aflembled  in  par¬ 
liament  for  the  file  of  the  honors,  manors,  and  lands  of  the  late 
king,  queen,  and  prince,  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  five  or 
more  of  the  truftees  in  the  faid  act  named  and  appointed : 

All  that  capitall  mefluage  or  royall  manfion  houfe,  with  the 
appurtenances,  commonly  called  Nonfuch,  fcytuate,  {landing  and 
being  in  or  near  the  middle  parte  of  the  little  Parke  of  Nonfuch 
in  the  faid  county  of  Surry,  confifting  of  one  fayer  ftronge  and 
large  ftru&ure  or  building  of  free  flone  of  two  large  {lories  high, 

'  Vol.  V.  K  k  k  well 
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well  wrought  and  battled  with  (tone  and  covered  with  blue 
(late,  Handing  round  a  court  of  150  foote  long  and  132  foote 
broad,  paved  with  Hone,  commonly  called  the  Outward  Courte. 
The  lower  of  which  Hories  conteins  feverall  neceflary  and  very 
ufefull  rooms,  formerly  ufed  for  feverall  offices,  as  the  buttery, 
the  wine  cellar,  three  rooms  belonging  to  the  lady  Holland’s 
fervants,  fix  rooms  for  the  houfe  keeper,  three  rooms  for  the 
gentleman  uffiers  and  quarter  way  ter,  two  rooms  for  the  groom 
porter,  and  one  room  for  Mr.  Henry  Seremin.  The  higher 
florie  contains  three  rooms,  formerly  the  lady  Denbigh’s,  groome 
of  the  Hoole,  two  rooms  for  the  maids  of  honour,  three  rooms 
for  the  lady  Holland,  a  dineing  room  with  a  drawing  roome, 
and  a  bed  chamber  for  the  lady  Carlifle,  two  roomes  for  her 
fervants,  two  roomes  for  the  queen’s  almner,  four  rooms  for  the 
lord  Dorfet,  lord  chamberlain,  and  two  roomes  for  the  houfe 
keeper. 

Memorandum,  that  the  gatehoufe  leading  into  the  outward 
court  aforefaid,  is  a  building  very  flronge  and  gracefull  being 
three  Hories  high,  leaded  over  head,  battled  and  turretted  in 
every  of  the  four  corners  thereof,  the  higheH  of  which  Hories 
conteins  a  very  large  and  fpacious  roome,  very  pleafant  and  de¬ 
legable  for  profped. 

And  alfo  confining  of  one  other  faire  and  very  curious  Hru&ure 
or  building  of  two  Hories  high,  the  lower  flory  whereof  is  of 
good  and  well  wrought  free  Hone,  and  the  higher  of  wood, 
richly  adorned  and  fet  forth  and  garniffied  with  variety  of 
Hatues,  pictures,  and  other  antick  formes  of  excellent  art  and 
workmanffiip,  and  of  no  fmall  coH;  all  which  building  lying 
allmoH  upon  a  fquare,  is  covered  with  blue  Hate,  and  inclofeth 
one  faire  and  large  court  of  one  hundred  thirty  feaven  foot  broad, 
and  one  hundred  and  fixteen  foot  long,  all  paved  with  free  Hone, 

commonly 
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commonly  called  the  Inner  Court:  the  lower  of  which  ftories 
conteins  one  roome  called  the  Guard  Chamber,  two  roomes  for 
the  lady  Cary,  two  roomes  for  madam  nurfe,  one  roome  called 
the  Queen  s  Back  Stairs,  two  roomes  for  madam  Vautlet,  the 
queen  s  dreffer,  two  roomes  for  dodtor  Myerne,  two  romes  for 
madam  Conget,  two  roomes  for  the  queen’s  priehs,  two  roomes 
for  the  matter  of  the  horfe,  two  roomes  for  the  queen’s  robes, 
tuo  roomes  for  madam  Cyvet,  two  roomes  fpr  the  queen’s  quer- 
nes,  the  queen’s  privy  kitchen,  one  roome  for  Mr.  Cooke,  and 
one  other  roome  for  the  queen’s  wayters,  the  higher  ttorie  con- 
teynes  certeine  roomes  called  the  Prefence  Chamber,  the  Privy 
Clofet,  the  Privy  Chamber,  the  Privy  Gallery,  the  Queen’s  Bed 
Chamber,  the  Queen’s  Back  Stayers,  the  King’s  Bed  Chamber, 
the  King  s  Back  Stayers,  the  Queen’s  Chapell,  and  two  roomes 
for  the  lady  marquefle  Hambleton. 

Memorandum,  that  all  the  roomes  comprifed  within  the  faid 
laft  mentioned  building  are  very  faire  and  large,  many  of  them 
being  wainfcotted  round  and  matted,  and  adorned  with  fpa- 
cious  lights  both  inwards  and  outwards,  guarded  with  iron  barrs 
and  all  of  them  fitt  for  prefent  ufe. 

.  Memorandum,  Allfo  that  the  Inward  Court  aforefaid,  hands 
higher  then  the  faid  Outward  Court  by  an  ahent  of  eight  heps 
leading  therefrom  through  a  Gate  houfe  of  free  hone  three 
hories  high,  leaded  and  turretted  in  the  four  corners,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  which  Gate  houfe  hands  a  clock  cafe  turreted  and  leaded 
all  over,  wherein  is  placed  a  clock  and  a  bell ;  this  lah  men¬ 
tioned  Gate  houfe,  handing  as  aforefaid  in  the  middle  betwixt 
the  faid  Outward  and  Inward  Courts,  is  of  moh  excellent  work- 
.manlhip  and  a  very  fpeciall  ornament  to  Nonfuch  houfe. 

Memorandum,  Alfo  that  the  faid  Inner  Courte  is  battled  on 
the  outfides  thereof  with  frames  of  wood  all  covered  with  lead 
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ftnd  fupported  with  ftrong  barrs  of  11  on,  alfo  coveied  with  lead: 
and  fixed  to  the  mafter  pannes  of  the  building,  which  battle¬ 
ments  are  a  very  great  grace  and  fpecial  ornament  to  the  whole 
building.  On  the  Eaft  and  Weft  corners  of  which  faid  Inner 
Court  building,  there  are  placed  two  large  and  well  built  turrets 
of  five  ftories  high,  each  of  them  containing  five  roomes,  betides 
their  ftaircafes,  the  higheft  of  which  roomes,  together  with  the 
lanthorns  above  the  fame,  are  covered  with  lead  and  battled: 
round  with  frames  of  wood  covered  with  lead;  thefe  turrets 
command  the  profpett  and  view  of  both  the  parkes  of  Nonfuch,, 
and  of  moft  of  the  country  round  about,  and  are  the  cheife  or¬ 
nament  of  the  whole  houfe  of  Nonfucn* 

Memorandum,  Alfo  that  in  the  fecond  ftory  of  the  faid 
Weft  turret  there  is  placed  a  very  large  ciftern  of  lead,  fed  and 
mainteined  with  feveral  pipes  of  lead  conveying  water  thereinto 
from  a  conduit,  a  good  diftance  from  the  fame  {landing  on  the 
fide  of  a  rifeing  ground  with  Nonfuch  little  Park;  this  ceftern  is 
of  lingular  ufe  to  the  whole  houfe,  many  pipes  being  branched 
from  thence  for  the  fupply  of  the  offices  of  the  whole  houfe,  and 
ought  not,  as  we  conceive,  to  be  removed'thence. 

That  in  the  faid  Inner  Court,  and  neare  about  the  middle 
thereof,  there  is  placed  one  faire  fountaine  of  white  marble,  fup¬ 
ported  by  two  brafs  dragons,  under  which  is  a  large  fquare 
ciftern  of  lead,  fet  within  a  frame  of  white  marble,  unto  which 
ciftern  e  is  an  a  dent  of  three  ftepps,  over  againft  the  South  fide 
of  which  fountaine  the  aforefaid  privy  gallery  doth  lie,  being  a 
roome  waynfcotted  and  matted  and  very  pleafant ;  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  belcone  of  very  good  workmanfhip  placed  over 
againft  the  faid  fountaine. 

And  alfo  confiding  of  one  other  ftrufture  or  free  ftone  build¬ 
ing,  with  two  little  fhedds  belonging  to  the  fame,  ftanding  in  a 
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little  court  called  the  Kitchen  Court,  and  adjoyning  to  the  Eaft 
fide  of  the  faid  Outward  Court  building,  containing  feverall  ufe- 
full  roomes  (to  witt)  one  faire  and  large  livery  kitchen,  a  paftery 
room,  a  boyling  houfe,  a  bottle  houfe,  a  cole  houfe,  and  feven 
roomes  for  officers  of  the  kitchen  and  paltry. 

And  alfo  confiding  of  certaine  other  buildings  (landing  and 
being  in  the  yard,  called  Woodyard,  and  commonly  called  the 
Gardiner’s  Houfe,  the  Rufh  Houfe,  the  Privy  Buttery,  and  the 
Bottle  Houfe. 

Memorandum,  That  the  frontefpeece  of  Nonfuch  houfe  is 
railed  in  with  ftrong  and  handfome  rayles  and  ballafters  of  free 
ftone,  adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  houfe,  before  which 
and  about  eight  yards  diftance  from  the  fame,  is  a  neate  and 
handfome  bouling  greene,  well  ordered,  lying  muchwhat  upon 
a  fquare  and  railed  with  good  polies  railes  and  lattices  of  wood, 
from  whence  doth  lead  a  fair  and  flreight  path  betwixt  two  faire 
ranks  of  trees  unto  the  parke  gate,  which  being  very  high,  well 
built,  and  placed  in  a  direct  lyne  oppofite  to  Nonfuch  firfb  gate 
houfe,  renders  it  a  good  ornament  thereunto. 

And  alfo  confifting  of  one  large  garden,  commonly  called  the 
Privye  Garden,  lying  round  and  adjoyning  unto  the  three  out- 
fides  of  the  faid  Inward  Court  building,  compared  round  with 
brick  wall  of  14  foot  high,  and  cut  out  and  divided  into  feverall 
allyes,  quarters,  and  rounds,  fet  about  with  thorne  hedges,  all 
which  though  for  the  prefent  in  a  condition  of  fome  negleft, 
yet  with  a  little  labour  may  anfwere  the  expectation  of  a  very 
handfome  garden  plot,  it  being  a  ground  large  and  fpacious 
enough  for  fuch  a  purpofe ;  to  the  North  end  whereof  adjoynes 
one  kitchen  garden,  very  ufefull  and  commodioufly  lying  to  the 
Eaft  fide  of  the  faid  Outward  Court  building,  and  compelled 
round  with  a  wall  of  brick  of  14  foot  high,  and  on  the  Weft 
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lide  of  the  faid  privy  garden  there  hath  been  a  wildernefs  grow¬ 
ing  and  fevered  with  a  hedge  from  the  faid  Little  Parke,  but  the 
wood  of  the  lame  wildernefs  is  within  three  months  lad  pad  cut 
down,  as  we  are  informed  by  order  of  one  Mr.  Bond,  one  of  the 
contractors  for  fale  of  the  late  king’s  goods ;  but  for  whofe  ufe 
or  how  converted  wee  cannot  difcover.  On  the  North  fide 
of  which  wildernefs  there  is  one  orchard  or  kitchen  garden, 
the  contents  or  number  of  acres  of  which  faid  privy  garden, 
kitchen  garden,  wildernefs  and  orchard,  and  of  the  fcite  of  the 
aforementioned  buildings,  and  of  the  faid  courts  and  yards,  wee 
eflimate  to  amount  to  ten  acres  of  land,  but  the  contents  thereof 
are  comprifed  within  the  totall  of  acres  of  the  faid  Nonfuch 
Parke  herein  hereafter  particularly  exprefted. 

Memorandum,  that  in  the  laid  privy  garden  there  is  one 
piramide  in  fpired  pinacle  of  marble,  fet  upon  a  balls  of  marble 
grounded  upon  a  rife  of  free  ftone,  near  unto  which  and  on  the 
Weft  fide  of  the  faid  Weft  turret,  there  is  placed  one  large  mar¬ 
ble  wafh  boule  or  bafon,  over  wdiich  ftands  a  marble  pellican, 
fed  with  a  pipe  of  lead  to  convey  water  into  the  fame.  There 
are  alfo  two  other  marble  pinacles  or  piramides  called  the 
Pawlcon  perches,  betwixt  which  is  placed  a  fountaine  of  white 
marble  with  a  lead  cefterne,  which  fountaine  is  fet  round  with 
fx  trees  called  lelack  trees,  which  trees  beare  no  fruite  but  only 
a  very  pleafant  flower.  There  are  in  the  faid  privy  garden,  one 
hundred  and  forty  fruit  trees,  two  ewe  trees,  one  juniper  tree, 
iix  lelack  trees,  and  in  the  faid  kitchen  garden  and  old  orchard, 
feventy  two  fruit  trees  and  one  faire  time  tree,  all  which  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  faid  privy  garden  and  premiffes  are  comprifed  within 
the  grofs  values  of  the  materials  of  Nonfuch  houfe  as  apperteyn- 
ing  thereunto. 

And  alfo  confifting  of  one  ftruflure  of  timber  building  of  a 
quadrengular  forme,  pleafantly  fcituated  upon  the  higheft  parte 
6  of 
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of  the  faid  Nonfuch  Parke,  commonly  called  the  Banquetting 
Houfe,  being  compafled  round  with  a  brick  wall,  the  four  corners 
whereof  reprelent  four  half  moons  or  fortified  angles;  this  build¬ 
ing  being  of  three  (lories  high,  conteines  three  faire  cellars,  for 
the  fird  dorye  one  large  hall  waynfcotted,  and  three  other  roomes 
for  the  fecond  (lorye,  and  five  roomes  for  the  third  dorye,  mod 
of  them  all  waynfcotted  and  lighted  quite  round  the  whole 
houfe,  the  (tanchions  and  out  poftes  of  which  banquetting  houfe 
are  all  covered  with  lead;  over  the  thirde  ftory  there  is  a  lant- 
horne  placed,  covered  with  lead,  and  in  every  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  whole  houfe  a  belcone  placed  for  profpeft. 

Memorandum,  unto  this  Banquetting  houfe  belongs  one 
little  building,  containing  a  bakehoufe  and  a  roome  wherein  is 
placed  a  faire  well  with  a.  wheele  for  winding  up  of  water,  and 
one  other  little  houfe  ufed  for  a  wa(h  houfe;  both  which  build¬ 
ings  (land  in  the  faid  Nonfuch  Parke,  oppofite  to  the  gate  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  faid  banquetting  houfe. 

And  alfo  confiding  of  one  other  pile  of  timber  building  tyled 
over  head,  near  adjoyning  to  Nonluch  houfe,  on  the  Baft  fide 
thereof  ufually  belonging  to  the  under  houfe  keeper  (de  bene 
placito)  conteyning  a  hall,  a  kitchen,  a  buttery,  a  milke  houfe, 
a  parler,  a  cellar  and  fix  roomes  above  dairs,  one  little  garden, 
and  one  little  orchard. 

And  alfo  confiding  of  one  little  timber  building,  tyled  over 
head,  near  adjoyning  to  the  faid  under  houfe  keeper’s  houfe, 
commonly  called  the  Saucery  Houfe,  conteyning  foure  little 
roomes  ufed  by  the  yeomen  of  the  fauces. 

And  alfo  confiding  of  one  brick  building  near  adjoyning  to 
the  faid  faucery  houfe,  commonly  called  the  Well  Houfe,  within 
which  houfe  is  a  faire  well  of  a  great  depth,  a  large  cederne  of 
lead,  and  a  wheele  for  winding  up  the  water  with  two  large  and 

drong  buckets  well  bound  with  iron. 
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And  alfo  confifting  of  one  other  pile  of  timber  building,  tyled 
over  head,  handing  alfo  in  the  faid  Parke,  a  little  remote  from 
Nonfuch  houfe,  upon  the  North  Eall,  ufually  called  the  Stable 
Buildings,  conteyning  eight  roomes  below  flayers,  two  whereof 
were  ufed  for  the  bakehoufe  for  Nonfuch,  and  ten  roomes  above 
flayers,  all  of  them  formerly  ufed  as  lodgings  for  groomes  of  the 
liable  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the  court,  and  one  little  gar¬ 
den  lying  on  the  back  fide  thereof. 

And  alfo  confifting  of  one  fayer  and  large  building,  parte 
wood  and  parte  ftone,  tyled  over  head,  conteyning  a  liable  for 
32  horfes  to  hand  abreaft,  polled  into  flails,  planked  and  paved, 
with  two  little  roomes  in  the  middle  thereof  for  faddles  to  hang 
in,  unto  each  end  of  which  long  liable  adjoyns  a  feveral  build¬ 
ing,  the  one  conteyning  a  liable  for  fix  horfes  to  ft  and  abreaft, 
ordered  as  aforefaid,  and  the  other  conteyning  two  roomes  below, 
and  two  above,  ufed  for  lodgings,  and  two  other  roomes  formerly 
a  fmith’s  forge. 

And  alfo  of  one  other  timber  building  adjoyning  to  the  faid 
liable  buildings,  conteyning  a  liable  for  eight  horfes  to  Hand 
abreaft,  ordered  as  aforefaid,  and  a  roome  over  to  lay  hay  in. 

And  alfo  confifting  of  two  barnes  Handing  neare  unto  the  faid 
long  liable  on  each  fide  thereof,  one  of  them  conteyning  feven. 
haves  of  building  with  a  porch  and  two  fheds,  and  the  other  of 
them  conteyning  five  bayes  of  building,  and  both  of  them  tyled. 

And  alfo  confifting  of  one  other  timber  building,  tyled  over 
head,  Handing  in  the  faid  Nonfuch  Parke,  a  pretty  diftance  re¬ 
mote  from  Nonfuch  houfe,  commonly  called  the  Keeper’s  Lodge, 
confifting  of  a  hall,  a  parler,  a  kitchen,  a  buttery,  a  larder,  a 
fkullery,  a  milk  houfe,  a  bolting  houfe,  a  dere  houfe,  a  cole 
houfe,  and  ten  chambers  or  roomes  over  head,  a  liable,  a  little 

barne  of  three  bayes,  a  hay  houfe,  and  a  barne  of  five  bayes 

thatched, 
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thatched,  a  garden  or  orchard  very  well  planted  and  two  little 
yards. 

The  faid  capitall  meffuage  or  manfion  houfe,  and  all  the  laid 
other  houfes  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  fame,  lcituate  and 
being  within  the  faid  Nonfuch  Parke,  are  generally  in  very  good 
repayer,  and  not  fit  to  be  demolifhed  or  taken  down,  yet  in 
regard  we  have  made  no  yearly  value  of  the  fame,  wee  have 
proceeded  to  a  full  and  perfect  view  of  all  the  materialls  thereof, 
both  within  and  without  the  fame  as  they  ftand  refpedtively ; 
and  haveing  particularly  apprifed  the  fame,  wee  do  find  that  the 
materialls  of  all  the  houfes  and  premiffes  beforementioned  are 
worth,  to  be  fold,  above  all  charges  to  be  allowed  for  taking- 
down  the  fame,  in  ftone,  tymber,  lead,  (late,  tyle,  bricks,  iron, 
glafs,  wainfcott,  cefternes,  fountains,  fruit  trees,  and  other  the 
before  mentioned  utenfils  and  premiffes  upon  the  place,  the  fum 
of  7020  JT . 

All  that  parke  or  impaled  ground  commonly  called  or  known 
by  the  name  of  Little  Nonfuch  Parke,  lyeing  and  being  between 
the  parifhes  of  Ewell  and  Cheame  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
bounded  with  the  towne  of  Ewell  upon  the  Weft,  the  common 
fields  there  upon  the  South,  the  towne  of  Cheame  upon  the 
Baft,  and  the  Great  Parke  of  Nonfuch  upon  the  North,  con- 
teyning  in  the  whole  upon  admeafurement  fix  hundred  three 
{core  and  eleven  acres  of  land  (671  acres);  worth  in  the  whole, 
per  annum ,  402^.  12  s. 

And  all  ways,  waters,  paffages,  liberties,  priviledges,  eafements, 
franchifes,  profitts,  commodities,  advantages,  immunities,  jurit- 
di&ions  and  appurtenances  whatfoever  to  the  laid  Nonfuch 
houfe  and  parke  and  premiffes  belonging  or  appurteyning,  or 
thereunto  ufed,  occupied  or  accepted,  reputed  or  taken  as  part, 
parcell  or  member  thereof  or  any  part  thereof. 

Vol.  V.  Lll 
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Ther  e  are  in  the  faid  Nonfuch  Little  Parke,  one  hundred 
and  eight  fallow  deere,  male  and  female,  or  neare  thereabouts, 
which  at  prefent  wee  value  to  be  worth  24 o 

The  timber  trees  and  other  trees  now  {landing  and  growing 
within  the  faid  Little  Parke  of  Nonfuch,  being  in  number  two  * 
thoufand  four  hundred  twenty  fix,  over  and  belides  fuch  as  are 
marked  out  for  the  ufe  of  the  navie,  being  for  the  mod  part 
ould  decayed  pollards,  or  very  young  fpring  wood,  good  for  little 
fave  the  fire,  are  worth  upon  the  place  above  all  charges  for 
converting  them  into  money,  the  fum  of  3  s.  5  d .  per  hundred, 
and  13J.  4 d.  over,  at  all  one  tree  with  another  in  toto> 

4 °7 jC-  los ■  ...  '  ‘ 

There  are  alfo  growing  in  divers  places  of  the  faid  Parke, 

divers  bufhes  of  thorne  and  other  underwood,  which  wee  value 
to  be  worth  upon  the  place,  above  all  charges,  the  fum  of  50^. 

Memorandum,  that  the  faid  Nonfuch  houfe,  parke,  and 
premiffes  are  tythe  free  as  haveyng  never  been  charged  there¬ 
with. 

The  trees  within  the  Parke  aforefaid,  already  marked  forth 
for  the  ufe  of  the  navie,  are  found  to  be  in  number  two  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  five,  two  hundred  whereof  growe  fo  neare 
unto  Nonfuch  houfe,  an  i  n  fuch  a  decent  order,  being  a  fpeciall 
ornament  thereunto,  that  the  cutting  down  thereof  will  not  only 
very  much  impayre  the  magnificence  of  the  flrudture,  but  will 
alfo  exceedingly  detract  from  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  feate  which 
we  humbly  make  bould  to  certifie. 

W e  have  not  made  any  reprife  for  the  fencing  or  keeping  up 
of  the  pales  of  the  faid  parke,  in  regard  we  have  valued  the  fame 
as  it  may  be  improved,  and  not  in  relation  as  to  have  it  main¬ 
tained  for  deere. 


Totall 
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Acres.  £,  s. 

Totall  of  the  acres  .and .  annuall  value  -  6yi  402  12 

'  £•  •  * 

Totall  of  grofl'e  values  of  materialls  -  7020  o 

Totall  of  the  trees  and  woods  -  457  10 

Deere  -  240  o 

Examined  per  WILL.  WEBB,  HEN.  HENDLY, 

Supervifor  General,  1650.  JOHN  IN  WOOD, 

JOHN  WALE, 
JOHN  WEBB. 
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THIS  elegant  little  crown,  which  is  of  the  lize  reprefented 
in  the  above  plate,  was  found  at  the  depth  of  four  feet 
on  new  paving  the  Tower  in  the  year  1772,  on  the  Eaft  fide  of 
the  White  Tower  leading  from  Coldharbour  to  the  grand  hore- 
houfe.  It  feems  by  the  lize  to  have  been  intended  to  adorn  the 
head  of  a  fmall  ftatue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  fome  other 
faint,  which  had  been  placed  in  an  oratory  or  private  chapel. 
It  is  of  the  fined:  gold,  and  its  form  is  that  of  the  open  crown 
deuri,  which  appears  in  the  coins  and  paintings  of  our  Englifh 
monarchs  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  (when  the  arched  or 
clofe  crown  firfb  came  into  ufe,)  having  four  ftrawberry  leaves 
placed  on  the  fillet;  one  of  which  is  broken  off.  In  each  leaf 
are  let  three  fmall  pearls  with  an  emerald  in  the  center:  round 
the  fillet  are  placed  eight  fmall  pearls,  four  rough  rubies,  and 
four  emeralds  j  a  ruby  under  the  center  of  each  leaf,  and  an 


f 


emerald  under  each  intermediate  point. 
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Brand,  tty* 

Brafs  plate  with  a  Roman  infcription,  94 
Brafs  ufed  before  iron,  1 12 — in  many 
operations,  in-112 
Bricks,  Roman,  35— found  in  Merfey 
ifland,  230 

m  m  Brooke, 
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Brooke,  Mr.  on  the  Kirkdale  infcrip- 
tion,  1 88 — Fitz- Walter’s  Teal,  21 1 


— Catherine  Purr’s  feal,  232 — Mary 
d’Efte’s  feal,  367 

Button  caftle,  By 

Bum  of  Re  ay,  221 

Burrium ,  3  3~3% 

Byrom ,  Dr. ;  St.  George  defended  againft 
'  him,  12-32 


Byzant,  what,  304 — offered  by  the 
king  of  England,  299 — 3o0_I — anc^ 
France,  303 — at  the  inftallation  of 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  302 

C 

Caerleon ,  45,  antiquities  at,  63 — 69, 
defcrihed,  48 — its  philofophers,  65 
— Bale’s  miftake,  65 — walls,  66 — 
amphitheatre,  67 

Caerwent ,  antiquities  at,  40 — defer ibed, 


Caefaromagus,  Dunmowe,  138 

Caldicot  caftle,  61 

Camps,  Roman,  30,  51 — form  and  fitu- 


ation,  53,54 

Cannibals,  antient, 

276 

Cannon  firft  ufed  in  Europe, 

148 

Capedo , 

287 

Careia ,  caredia ,  carregia , 

374 

Caricae  or  curucae , 

273 

Carneddau , 

38 

Carlife  horns,  Mr.  Cole’s  obfervations 

on. 

342 

Cafttlla,  52 

Caftles,  Welfh,  79-80 

CaO  le-hill  and  field  at  Bradfield,  .  92 

Caylus ,  Count,  his  recueil  recommended 
as  a  pattern,  70 

— - - - —  his  opinion  of  Celts,  1 16 

Cean'gi,  who,  376 

Celts,  Mr.  Lort’s  obfervations  on,  106 
opinion  of  Borlafe,  107 — Thorefby, 
Hearne  and  Whitaker,  107 — Sibbald, 


Stukeley,  no — Pennant,  in — fa- 
crificeing  knives,  112 — one  from 
Gleafton  caftle,  106 — wrapt  in  linen, 
108 — in  a  cafe,  109 — from  Manchef- 
ter,  hi — Weftminfter,  hi — Her- ^ 
culaneum,  1 12 — Stretton,  1 13— Scot¬ 
land,  113 — Lancafhire,  113 — Aln¬ 
wick  caftle,  1 13 - Wight,  113 — 

Yorkshire,  114 — Nottinghamftiire, 

1 14— New  foreft  1 14 — Mufeum 
Mofcardi,  115 — Gaulifti  weapons, 

1 13 — metal,  115 — Sibbald,  116— 
Rowland,  116 — Caylus,  1 16— Ire¬ 
land,  1 1 7 — Lincolnfhire,  1 1 7 — Dor- 
fet,  1 17 — Berks,  118 — Britifh  Mu¬ 


feum,  1 1 8 

Chain  of  gold  found,  88 

Chalk  in  England,  24 

Chamber,  in  a  cannon,  149 

Chehitle ,  1 9 1 

Chimney-piece  at  Ragland,  79 

Chipfton  caftle,  49 — 57 


Chri/i-cburch  in  Monmouthfhire,  78 — 
in  Hants,  ftone  coffins  at,  224 — fortifi¬ 
cation,  237 

Chronicles  of  the  monks  vindicated, 

204 

Church,  antient,  at  Warnford,  357 
Circle  of  ftones,  94 

Clocks,  their  invention,  416 — in  Italy 
and  Germany,  413.  424 — in  Spain, 
424 — in  Italy,  firft  mentioned  by 
Dante,  417 — firft  at  Weftminfter- 
hall,  417 — from  a  judge’s  fine,  418 
— makers  from  Holland,  420 — aftro- 
nomical,  422 

Codex  Argenteus,  379 

Coffins,  ftone,  at  Chrift  Church,  224 
Coggejhal ,  a  Roman  ftation,  140 

Coiners  puniffied,  413 

Coins,  Ruffian,  10 — Roman,  34.  60.  69 
Colebroo  k,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  Robert’s 
coin  controverted  by  Mr.  Pegge,  391 
CONOB,  294 

Cor- 


I 
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Corbridge  infcriptions  illuftrated  by  Dr. 

Morell,  182 

Cornljh  language,  further  account  of  its 
continuance-,  81 — letter,  83 — MSS. 

84- 

Coronation  not  eflential  to  coinage, 

432 

Counos  ifland  and  its  ware,  286 

Cretarius  and  ars  cretaria ,  43 

Crete ,  exempt  from  venomous  animals, 

164 

Crickhowel ,  antiquities  there,  34 

Crown  of  glafs.  antique,  305 

Croyland  boundary  ftone,  new  conjec¬ 
tures  on,  101 

Curifta  city,  in  Iftria,  170 

*  •  v r  *  ■  t 

D 

Dalmatia ,  infcriptions  there,  1 69 

Datianus ,  n,  23 

De  ceang.  375 

Delamere  foreft,  tenure  by  a  horn,  344 
Derbyjhire ,  pig  of  lead,  antient,  found 
there,  369 — antient  lead  mines,  373 
Devil’s  arrows,  96 

Dial,  Saxon,  190 

Diodora  explained,  183 

Done,  Sir  John,  forefter  of  Delamere, 

34-4 

Doomfday  book  for  Yorkihire,  194 
Dornadilla ,  his  tower,  216 — his  hiftory, 
218— name,  219 

Dornghal,  2 1 9 

Dover  bath,  325 — caftle  and  pharos, 
331 — date  of  the  caftle,  333 
Dragon  flain  by  St.  George,  15-16 
Drake,  Mr.  on  two  Roman  ftations  in 
Eflex,  137 — on  the  origin  of  the 
Englifh  language,  379 
Dr  oxford  church, 

Druidical  circle  in  Caithnes, 

Dun , 

Dun  Aggie  fag  temple  or  tower, 

Dune  of  Dornadilla  deferibed. 
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Dunmowe ,  a  Roman  ftation,  138,  139 
Dun  robin,  temple  or  tower,  253 

Durham ,  coins,  of  the  bilhops  appro¬ 
priated,  335 

Dux,  the  Norman  ftyle,  396 

E 

Edda,  385 

Edge  of  the  Sword  explained,  1 22 

Ely  minfter,  Wilfred  aftifted  in  build- 

ing  it,  .  3pS 

Englijh  language  of  Gothic  origin, 

3ii 

Epitaph  of  St.  Pier,  77 

Effex ,  two  Roman  ftations  there  fettled 
by  Mr.  Drake,  137 

Eujlace,  his  coin  compared,  401 

Exagium  folidi,  299 


F 


Fenwick  caftle,  gold  coins  found  at,  166 
Ferdinand ,  king  of  Caftile,  his  initials 


on  a  cannon. 

*54 

F err  ars  family. 

213 

Fibula ,  Roman, 

340 

Fine  of  Chief  Juftice  Hengham  applied 
to  make  a  clock,  4X7 

Fit*- Stephen,  a  paflage  in,  explained, 

404 

Fifz-JValter,  .Robert,  his  feal,  21 1 — his 


hiftory,  213 

Font  at  Eaft  Meon,  366 

Forlyne ,  388 

Fortifications  at  Bradfield,9i — at  Chrift 
church,  237 

Forth,  abbe,  his  account  of  monuments 
in  Iftria,  &c.  170 

Frawargan ,  388 

Frigidarium,  328 

Funeral  of  Catherine  Parr,  284* 
Froijfart,  3 1 


Gv.er. 


366 
85 
25 
254 
216 
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41 

Galleries  in  the  Dune  of  Dornadilla, 

220 

Gamut,  his  hiftory,  183 

Gard ,  308,  309 

Garter,  its  patron  faint,  defended,  1 — 
inftitution,  25,  26 — intended  by  Ri¬ 
chard  II.  28 — ufed  by  Pagans,  227 
— by  Chriftians,  228 
Gathered  to  his  people ,  meaning  of  the 
term,  132 

George ,  St.  his  reality  aflerted,  12-32 — 
brought  from  the  Eaft,  19 — his 
churches,  23,  24,  26 — chapels,  24 — 
gilds,  26 — diftinft  from  the  Arian 
bifhop,  8 — on  Ruffian  coins,  10 — 
the  martyr  mentioned  by  the  fathers, 
II — Byzantine  hiftorians,  12. — not 
in  the  Garter  till  Henry  VIII.  15- — 
diftindl  from  Gregory,  15 — dateof  his 
patronage  of  England,  2 1-27 — known 
to  the  Saxons,  22,  his  feftival,  27-31 
Gildas  reftored  by  Mr.  Pegge,  272 
Glen  beg  towers,  219,  220.  222 

Gobannium ,  33,  34. 

Gold  coins  found  at  Fenwick  eaftle,i66 
GoldcUff,  61 

Gothic  language  allied  to  Greek,  31 1 

1  1  and  Icelandic  languages  com¬ 
pared,  .  324.  382 

Graham's  dyke,  antiquities  on,  89 
Gregory ,  St.  1.9 1 

■— —  not  to  be  confounded  with  St. 

George,  13.  17.29 

Grefely ,  priory  and  feal,  24 

Griffin,  385 

Gripe’s  eye,  387 

Grip  us,  386 

Grose,  Mr.  his  account. of  an  antient 
fortification  at  Chrift  church,  237 

Gunnae ,  148 

Gyraldus ,  his  miftake  about  Caerleon 
walls,  67 

4 


Habits,  patriarchal,  12: 

Ha  dine,  on  a  coin  mifafplied,  338 
Hanhith ,  380 

Harquebufes.  invented,  108 

Henry  II.  his  coinage,  marks  on,  412, 

4*3 

- VIII.  his  clock  and  watch,  425. 

Hercules  on  a  feal  found  at  Caerleon,  71.. 
74 — various  attributes  and  cha- 
ra£teriftics,i8o  and  feq  — altars,tem- 
ples,  and  priefts,  183,  184 
Hexham  church  built  by  Wilfred,.  363. 
Hexameter  infcription,  187 

Heylin,  Dr.  defends  St.  George,,  6 
Hill  caftles,  n.  258 

Hliftus ,  3 1 1 

Holy  land,  particulars  of  enquiry,  133 
Honorius,  the  emperor’s  name,  ftamped 
on  a  filver  wedge,  292 — his  coins, 
2-94 — fettled  the  Roman  coinage, 
292 — the  pound  weight  flainped  with 
his  name,  298 

Horns  at  Carlifie,  Mr.  Cole’s  obferva- 
tions  on,  242 

Horologe ,  a  clock,  42 1 

Horfes  not  ufed  by  the- patriarchs,  20 
Hofpitality  of  the  patriarchs,  123, 
Hours  how  counted  antiently  in  Eng- 
land,  »,  421 

Howard,  j^q 

Hurkeling  Hone,  2$ 


'James  II.  his  attention  to  watches,  428 
Icelandic  and  Gothic  dialed!  compared, 

■v  „■  -  324-  382 

Jejlin,  St.  I44 

I  kin  eld  way,  4^ 

Incefl  not  known  to  the  patriarchs,  13a 
Infcription,  Roman,  34,  30 — funeral, 
76— on  St.  Jeftin’s  tomb,  144 — on  a 

filver 


4 
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filver  wedge,  292 — Roman,  on  a  brafs 
plate  in  Yorkfhire,  94 — fepulchral 
mi  Cornwall,  85 — in  Anglefea,  145 
— in  Iftria,  Dalmatia,  and  Italy,  169 
— at  the  convent  of  St.  Bernard,  179 
— Saxon,  at  Kirkdale,  188 — on  a 
Roman  brick  at  Dover,  330 — on 
Warn  ford  church,  360 
John,  king,  miftake  in  attributing  old 
buildings  to  him,  359 

Ireland^  its  exemption  from  venomous 
animals,  162 

Ifia  Silurum,  33*  37 

ljlria ,  infcription  there,  ,  109 

Juflin ,  St.  his  tomb,  143 

JuJlinan ,  St.  *  145 

l%vuis,  308 


K 


Kenhere  hills,  93 

King,  Mr.  on  an  antient  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance,  147 — on  bricks  and  lacryma- 
tories  found  in  Eflex,  230,  231 
Kirkdale ,  196— Saxon  infcription,  189 
—-church,  194 

Ka£7t7»k,  31 1 

Knewa ,  386 

Knockferrel  camp,  >  256 

Kovvof  ifland,  286 


L 


Lacrymatories  found  near  Colchefter, 

231 

La  din ,  269 

Lagan^  laggandands ,  38  r 

Lake ,  382 

Laihan ,  lalaihun,  382 

Lancajler ,  Roman  antiquities  at,  95 
Language  radical,  39 — Englifh,  its  ori¬ 
ginal  Gothic,  31J ,  34°>  379 — 
Gothic  allied  to  the  Greek,  31 1 


Lead  mines  in  Monmouthflhi’-e,  v"'-' 
by  the  Romans,  75 — works  at  Wirk. 
worth,  372 — coffins,  372 — mines, 
374 — Britifh,  efteemed  at  Rome,  377 
leg.  11.  a vGt  64 — vi.  on  a  lead  pig,  370 
Leland' s  account  of  Caerwent,  57 — 
Wroxeter,  57 — Caerleon,  63 
Letter  in  Cornifh  language,  83 

Lluyd)  Edward,  MS.  trails  and  letters^ 
84 — taken  up  in  Britanny,  84 
Lort,  Mr.  on  Lancafter  antiquities, 
95 — on  Celts,  106 

Lyconicum ,  in  baths,  what,  329 

Lyon,  Mr.  his  account  of  a  Roman 
bath  at  Dover,  325 


M 


Macarfka  infcription  at,  174 

Marine,  Mannas,  388 

Marks  of  antient  potters,  29O 

Mary  d'Ejle,  her  feal,  367 — account  of 
her,  368 

Matrices  of  abbey  feals,  their  frequency 
accounted  for,  346 

Maud ,  the  emprefs,  her  coinage,  402 
Mean  Eaft,  church,  365 

Merfey  ifland,  bricks  found  there,  230 
Michaels  mount  in  Wales,  135 

Milles,  Dr.  his  obfervations  on  antiqui¬ 
ties  found  in  the  tower  of  London, 

291.  440 

Minre,  85 

Mints  eftablifhed  by  Athelftan,  407^— 
fixed  and  not  circulating,  408 — nu¬ 
merous,  409 

Monmouthjhire ,  Roman  Rations  and  an¬ 
tiquities  there,  33 

Mont  d’Or,  62 

Monument  ofSt.  Juflin  in  Anglefea,  143 
Morell,  Dr.  his  illufl  atign  of  the  Cor- 
bridge  infcription,  1 80 

Morgan,  Mr.  his  collection  of  Caerleon 
antiquities,  69 


Mofquiia  4 
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Mofquito  fhore,  vafes  fjom, 

3*9 

Moivjhw  caftle, 

89 

Muchirum , 

i74 

Mufquets  inventeJ, 

148 

N 

Na'ona, 

175 

New  di  gate ,  Sir  Roger,  his 

account  of 

Aofte, 

D9 

Neivport  gate,  Roman,  59 — town  75 — 
bridge,  76 

Nonfucb  houfe,  furvey  of,  429 

Novenfe  muni dpi umy  175 

Nutria,  the  fimplicity  of  his  religious 
inftitutes,  288 

O  ' 

• Oeneum ,  1  173 

Offerings  of  the  kings  of  England  in 
gold,  300-1 

Ordnance,  antient,  147 

Order  of  the  golden  fleece,  n.  4. 
dragon,  ib. 

Qnn ,  his  hiftory,  197 

P 


Pan  fand ,  •  285 

Par  ebon ,  an  Indian  tree,  164 

Parr ,  Catherine,  her  hiftory  and  great 
feal,  232 — her  funeral,  234* 

Paterae  found  at  Lancafter,  96 

Patriarchs,  their  cuftoms  and  manners, 
1 19 — families,  119 — habitations,  120 
habits,  12 1 — wells,  122 — arms,  122 
— indolence,  122 — hofpitality,  123 
—  diet,  123 — fervants,  124 — mar¬ 
riages,  124 — oaths,  125 — concubines 
and  children,  126— —adultery,  127 
— wives,  1 29 — parental  authority, 


131 — power  of  blefling  or  curfing, 

1 3 1,  132 — funerals,  132 
Pavement,  Mofaic,  58"59 

pEGGE,  Mr.  his  defence  of  St  George, 

1  —  32 — on  the  Rudfton  pyramid,  95 
— on  the  Croyland  boundary  ftone, 
IOI — Oil  the  exemption  oT  Ireland, 
&c,  from  venomous  animals,  160 — 
on  ftone  coffins  at  Cbrift  Church, 
224 — on  a  paflage  of  Gildas,  272 — 
on  the  frequency  of  ma  rices  of  con¬ 
ventual  fa's,  346 — on  an  antient  pig 
of  lead,  369 — on  a  coin  of  Robertus, 
390 

Pen,  46 

Pentraeth ,  (Dolly)  further  particulars 
of,  81 

Peris ,  verfes  on,  77 

Pettingal ,  Dr.  his  miftaken  idea  of  St. 

George,  3 — 12 

Phillips ,  Mr.  his  Cornifh  MS.  84 
Piccai  di  camera  iff  di  bragu ,  1 50 

Piftijh  houfes,  differtation  on,  83 

Pier,  St.  tomb  ftone,  76 — family,  78 
Pig  of  lead,  antient,  found  in  Derby- 
fhire,  369 — on  Hints  common,  371 
— in  the  Britifli  Mufeum. 

Poeflum ,  358 

Pope,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  Dune  of 
Dornadilla,  216 

Port  family,  361 — Adam  de,  362 
Portchejier  caftle,  366 

Portugal ,  arms  of,  on  a  cannon,  152 
Potteries,  Indian,  324 — Roman,  287 — 
marks,  296 

Pound,  Roman,  ftamped  with  Honori- 
us’s  name,  298 

Pownall,  Mr.  his  interpretation  of  the 
Croyland  boundary  infcription  ex¬ 
amined,  1O1 — on  the  Roman  earthen 
ware  fiftied  out  of  the  Thames,  282 
— -on  the  Mofquito  vafes,  318 
Pudding-pan  rock,  283 


2 


Quart) 
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Square)  preferred  for  repeating  watches, 

428 

ghtitha,  308 


R 


Ragland  caftle,  79 

Ratancum,  J  7  2 

Reading  abbey,  coins  of,  *  338 

Reay 1,  .  -  86 

Redimere ,  what,  413 

Repeating. watches,  '  428 

Rhaetium ,  1 72 

Rhodes ,  exempt  from  venomous  ani¬ 
mals,  164 

Ring  and  feal  found  at  Caerlecn,  71 
Rippon,  74 — church  built  by  Wilfred, 

3^3 

Rtfd,  38  r 

Robert ,  duke  of  Normandy,  his  penny 
afcertainea,  391 

■ - earl  of  Gloucefler,  not  owner  of 

the  penny  afcribed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Colebrook,  39 1 

Robertas,  antient  orthography,  398 — 
derivation,  391 

Robertefiu  on  a  coin,  402 

Roman  Jlack,  93 

Roman  flations,  34 — coins,  34,— bricks, 
356 — roads  and  camps,  50 — infcrip- 
tions,  50 — antiquity  at  Lancafter, 
95 — walls,  57 — gate,  59 — coins,  60 
earthen  ware,  282 — pigs  of  lead,  369 
— wedpe  of  hlver  and  coins  found  in 
the  Tower,  291 — pound  named  from 
Honorius,  298 — coinage  fettled  by 
him  and  Arcadius,  298 
Romance  language,  267 

Romanjh,  269 

Rudjlon  ftone,  95  97 

Runwick ,  J  75 

RuJJian  coins,,  io_ 


Salona,  infcription  there,  1 7 1 

Salusbury-Bri  reton,  Mr.  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Fenwick  coins,  166 — 
of  queen  Henrietta’s  feal,  280 
Sand  overwhelms  a  town,  86 

Saxon  inicription,  189 

Saxons  not  unacquainted  with  vines,  309 
Scithica  vallis ,  what,  273 

Seal  of  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  21 1 — of 
Catherine  Parr,  232 — Henrietta  Ma¬ 
ria,  28  — Mary  d’Efte,  367 — con¬ 
ventual,  frequency  of  their  matrices,. 
346 — official,  347-9 — of  prel.itesand 
abbots  to  be  br-  ken  on  demife,  331 
Selfey  church  built  by  Wilfrid,  363 
Selw , 

Sibbald,  his  miftake  of  a  celt, 

The  Side, 

S  Hares, 

Slahun,  Jlohun , 

Spalatro ,  infcription  at, 

Specie  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  four  fucceflbrs,  n,  409 
The  Speck,  ~  286 

Stations,  Roman,  in  Wales,  34 — mif- 
placed,  si 

Stephen ,  king,  ftate  of  his  army  and 
finances,  4°3 

Strange,  Mr.  on  Roman  and  other  an¬ 
tiquities  in  Monmouthfhire,  3 3: — * 
•  account  of  infcriptions  in  Jftria,. 

Dalmatia,  &c.  169 
Strata  Julia ,  50-45 — Marcella,  50 
Stone  at  Rudfton,  92 

Sudatorium,  327 

Survey  of  Nonfuch,  429 


47 
1 16 

93 

40-41 

380 

1 7i 


Tartary ,  Gothic  words  retained  there, 

3°9> 

Tepidarium ,  32& 

Thane  ti . 


/ 
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Thanet ,  its  exemption  from  venomous 
animals,  160 

Theatre  at  A oeft,  179 

Tiles,  fingular,  in  a  Roman  bath,  328 
77 ntern  abbey,  80 

Tiihica  vallis,  what,  272 

Tomb  of  St.  Pier,  76 — at  Chrift  Church, 
Monmouthfhire,  78 — St.  Jeftin,  146 
Tong,  Norroy,  his  Vifitation  of  the 
North,  '  342 

Tojli,  190 

Tower  of  Domadilla,  81 — others  in  the 
Highlands,  247 

- 1—  of  London,  antiquities  found 

there,  291 — a  Roman  fortrefs  and 
mint,  29$ 

Turtle,  form  -of,  imitated  in  a  vafe, 

322 

V 

Varro  Terentius ,  mentioned  on  an  infcrip- 
tion,  150 

Vafes,  curious,  from  the  Mofquito 
fhore,  _  3l9 

Vafa  filicata,  haederata  andpampinata,'2%() 
Veglia ,  antiquities  at,  170 

Veil,  patriarchal,  121 

Venomous  creatures,  why  not  found  in 
particular  places,  160 

Venta,  38.  41.44 — Silurum,  33.  44 — 
Belgarum ,  41 — lcenorum ,  41 
Vitrified  walls,  255 — how  made,  258 — 
not  volcanoes,  264 

Ulphila's  gofpel,  compared  with  modern 
.tranflations,  307 


UA  i  37 

Utkington  manor  and  hall,  343 

W 

Wallingford, ,  abbot,  his  clock,  422- 
Walls  of  Caerwent,  55 — Roman,  57— 
Dorchefter,  57 — vitrified,  255 
Warnford ,  an  antient  church  there  de- 
fcribed,  357 — built  by  bifhop  Wil¬ 
frid,  360 

Watches,  antiquity  of,  in  England, 
419— of  Robert  Bruce,  426 — of 
Henry  VIII.  421; — Charles  V.  426 — 
Guy  Fawkes,  427 — Charles  II.  427 
— repeaters,  426 

Watson,  Mr  .on  fome  undefcribed  for¬ 
tifications,  87 

Wedge,  filver,  found  in  the  Tower,  291 
Weingard ,  Weinberan ,  309 

Wells  among  the  patriarchs,  121 

West,  Mr. on  Lancafter  antiquities,  95 
Whitaker,  Mr.  his  miftake  about  the 
origin  of  the  Englilh  language,  306 
Wilfrid ,  bifhop,  a  great  builder,  360 — 
his  troubles,  362 

Williams,  Mr.  difcovers  the  vitrified 
walls,  259 

Winter,  for  year,  383 

Wirkfworth  antient  lead  works,  372 
Wvndham,  Mr.  on  Warnford  church, 

357 

Z 

Zara,  antiquities  at,  17 1 

Z urinaes,  an  ingenious  Indian  nation, 

319 
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Directions  to  the  Bookbinder. 


Plate 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 
IX. 

X. 

XI. 


Roman  pavement  at  Caerwent,  — 

Monument  of  Urian  de  St.  Piere,  — 

Monument  in  Chrift  church,  Monmouthlhire, 
Antient  fortifications  in  Chelhire,  — 

Rudfton  ftone,  — 

Croyland  ftone,  —  — 


>Celts,  — * 

St.  JeftiiVs  monument. 
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58 

76 

78 

87 

95 

104 
118 
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VTT  , 

l  An  antient  piece  of  ordnance, 

Kirkdale  church  and  infcription,  — 

Plan  of  the  Roman  camps  at  Lydney  park, 

S.E.  view  of  the  Romancamp  on  Mount  Pieafant 
Lydney  park,  —  — 

View  of  the  valley  between  the  two  Roman 
camps,  —  — 

'View  from  the  entrance  of  the  Roman  camps 
on  Mount  Pieafant,  — 

View  of  the  entrance  of  the  largeft  Roman  camp,. 
Seal  of  Robert  lord  Fitz- Walter,  — 

Dune  of  Dornadilla,  —  — 

Great  Seals  of  Catherine  Par  and  Mary  d’Efte, 
Entrenchment  on  Hengitfbury  hill. 

Plan  of  a  Druidical  temple  on  Fiddcfs  hill, 

Dun  Agglefag,  —  — 

Knock  berrel,  —  — 

Great  Seal  of  Henrietta  Maria,  • — 

Antiquities  found  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
Molquito  Vafes,  —  — 

Plan  of  the  Roman  bath  at  Dover, 

Plan  of  the  building  at  Warnford  with  the  ele-' 
vation  of  the  columns,  — 

XXIX.  <;  Infide  of  the  room  in  its  prefent  (late, 

XXX.  View  of  it  as  it  would  appear  if  the  modern 
roof  and  fupporters  were  removed, 

Vol.  V.  N  n  n 


XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


XVI  * 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 
XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 
XXVII. 

XXVIII. 


144- 
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188 
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2  I  6 

232 

238. 

246 

254 

2^6 

280 

292 

3 1 9 
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ERRATA. 

Page  io8}  Line  30^  read  lynid,  fcant 
1 12,  Line  21,  read  magical 
1 1 6,  Line  1,  read  Arderon 

errata. 

Page  188  note  read  PI.  XIV. 
240  line  6  read  paced. 

329  line  10  read  Lyconicum 
373  l'tne  12  re°d  Eadburga 
271  line  14  read partidas 
07  line  27  read  prove 
31 1  line  21  read  accede. 
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VETUSTA  Monuments,  quae  ad  Rerum  Britannicarum  Memoriam 
confervandam  Societas  Tabulis  98  aeneis  incidi  curavit;  cum  Expli- 
cationibus  neceftariis.  Folio.  Price  in  Sheets  61.  8  s. 


The  Plates  may  alfo  be  had  feparately. 


Tables  of  Englifh  Silver  and  Gold  Coins,  from  the  Norman  Conqueft 
to  the  prefent  Time  ;  illuftrated  with  67  Copper  Plates ;  together  with 
the  Weights,  intrinhc  Values  of,  and  Remarks  upon,  the  feveral  Pieces. 
Quarto.  Price  in  Sheets  2  /.  z  s. 


Five  Dilfertations.  Quarto.  Price  7  s.  videlicet , 

One  on  Domefday  Book,  }  p.  c.  Webb;  Efquire. 

One  on  Danegeld,  J 

Two  on  the  Heraclean  Table,  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr.  Pettingal. 
One  on  the  Tafcia ,  by  Dr.  Pettingal. 


Archaeologia ,  or  Mifcellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity  ;  in  Four 
Volumes  Quarto.  Price  in  Sheets  4/.  10  s. 

Thefe  may  alfo  be  had  feparately  ;  videlicet, 

Vol.  I.  15  s. 

Vol.  II.  1 5  s. 

Vol.  III.  18/. 

Vol.  IV.  1 /.  i  s. 

Vol.  V.  x  /.  1  x. 

Print  of  Le  Champ  de  Drap  d’Or,  or  the  Royal  Interview  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  between  Guines  aud  Ardres ,  in  the  Year  1520;  with  an 
Hiftorical  Defcription  thereof  in  Letter  Prefs.  Price  2  l.  2  s. 

Print  of  Francis  Id’s  Attempt  to  invade  England,  Anno  1 544  ;  from  an 
hiftorical  Painting  at  Cowdry  in  Suffex,  il.  5X. 
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